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Chapter I 

S unshine dappled the lush grass of the orchard with 
patches of jade among the cool emerald. From the 
fields lining the hanks of the sluggishly-moving Nishna- 
botna river came the lowing of cattle, and the shouts of 
men at work, the harsh, guttural voices of the Germans 
who had founded the little town of 1 Iamburg, Iowa, 
mingling with the soft, lazy drawl of the Southern settlers. 

Familiar sounds to the three little girls who lay 
sprawled at the foot of a tree so heavily laden that its 
lower branches dipped almost to the ground, munching 
their stolen harvest of apples. Three sunbonnets tossed 
back from flushed faces hung suspended round three 
slender necks—a dainty pink percale, a blue covered with 
tiny frills, a plain checked gingham. 

She of the pink percale sat up suddenly. Gray blue 
eyes set in a lovely heart-shaped face crowned with 
dark curls—that was Della.... 

“When I’m grown up I’m going to be yery rich—and 
haye horses and carriages—and jewels—and everything 
I want. What are you going to do, Ida?” 

Gingham sunbonnet turned slowly. Iler sweet 
freckled-face was serious, her strong little jaws crunched 
meditatively on her apple for a moment before she an¬ 
swered: 

“Me?—I’m going to serve my generation... .” 

“That’s out of the Bible,” said I, the owner of the 
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the countess FROM IOWA 
blue-frilled bonnet, proud of my superior knowledge. 

“But Ida, how will you do it? Are you going to be a 

™‘m”She fidgeted, misted her faded gingham dress 
between her childish fingers. “Somehow IU find a way. 
Della’s soft voice cut in. 

“And you, Lilie?” 

“I’m not sure yet. I only know I want to see every¬ 
thing I can, and learn a lot.” 

Della shrugged contemptuous shoulders. 

“Is that all? You won’t need to learn after you quit 


school.” • » • j 

“I don’t think Lilie meant that sort of learning, said 

Ida in her weightiest manner. “I guess she meant some¬ 
thing else... learning how to live.” 

Then feeling that the conversation was getting rather 

deep, and spurred on by the distant approach of the 
German farmer whose orchard we had raided, we sprang 
to our feet and raced across the meadows. 


The years went by and we set about realizing our 
several ambitions. Gingham bonnet served her generation. 

Known now as Ida B. Wise Smith, she is National Presi¬ 
dent of the W. C. T. U. How different a life from mine, 
passed in the last glitter and glory of a fading European 

aristocracy! , T 

And Della of the brown curls? Long afterwards I 

came across a woman’s photograph in one of the drawers 
of my husband’s writing-table in St. Petersburg. Some¬ 
thing in the delicate oval of the face, the setting of the 
wistful eyes struck me as oddly familiar. I searched my 

memory. 
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“Why, it’s Della, my school friend in Iowa,” I ex¬ 
claimed joyfully. “Where did you meet her?” 

My husband snatched the photograph out of my hand. 

“How can such a woman possibly be a friend of 

yours?” 

“I lost sight of her after my childhood,” I said aghast. 

After persistent questioning, he told me where he had 
met her. It was during the Chicago Fair in 1893 when 
he and some of the richest young bloods of the Windy 
City set out to see night life. In a palatial “house” he met 
a very young girl whose charm, grace and beauty struck 
him as being utterly at variance with her sordid sur¬ 
roundings, but beyond the fact that her name was Della 
she told him nothing of herself. Before he left she gave 
him her photograph. He never saw her again. 

Poor little Della, where did your quest for riches lead 
you? 

And I? I have not yet achieved my ambition, for never 
while I live can I feel I know enough of this fascinating 
game called living. The years have sped by since those 
summer days in the orchard of my old home and with 
them I have passed through storm and sunshine. A whole 
rosary of experience slips through my reflective mind. I 
have been feted—the incense of adoration has been burned 


at my feet. I have known love as it is given to few women 
to know it—and I have known devouring jealousy. I 
have seen the splendors of the greatest courts in Europe 
before the curtain fell on an era that has passed for ever. 
I have seen empires swept away. I have had a vast fortune 
lavished on me by the husband I loved, and lost it in the 
tragedy of a nation. 

Yet I would not have it otherwise. I would not have 
lived in an epoch other than this, which will, I believe. 
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be known to future generations as one of the greatest, 

the most eventful in the history of humanity. 

And because I have been privileged to live through 
events that have made history I want to record them at 
first-hand knowledge, to write of them as I saw them. 

Mv destiny has been cast in a wide setting. It has taken 
me to many^places, shown me many sides of life. My 
rise to fame on the New York stage... the uncompro¬ 
mising, autocratic Kaiser-ruled Germany of William II 
.. the splendors of the Imperial Court of the last Czar of 
Russia ... the hell of the Revolution ... I have expen- 

enced them all. . 

And now let me tell of them as I sit here m my peaceful 

villa in Biarritz ... roll back the curtain- 
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Chapter II 

F irst a haze of childish memories. Sleepy little Ham¬ 
burg in Iowa where I was born, the big straggling 
brick house nestling in its park of fine old maple trees. 
Rambles in the low-lying hills looking for hazel nuts in 
the glory of the golden russet fall; fishing with my 
brothers in the sluggish waters of the Nishnibotna; 
fire-lit evenings in the old playroom, telling stories to 
each other after a raid on the kitchen for cookies. Sun¬ 
days with their interminable boredom of long family 
dinners enlivened by religious disputes of decidedly un- 
Christian vehemence between my four uncles—old clerics 
of different denominations. 

Ours was a laughing, carefree household. My father 
who had built up a prosperous grain-elevator business 
was a contented man, proud of his children and of his 
pretty wife. My mother, who came from an old Irish 
family and was a niece of the famous geologist John 
Tyndall, had a gay expectancy towards life that was 
infectious. She had the Irish richness of imagination, saw 
even the most humdrum circumstances “couleur de rose,” 
and was always waiting for something wonderful to 
happen—as it invariably did—for she made it so out of the 
charm of her own vivid personality. To each of her 
children she gave the priceless heritage of joy in living. 

When the illness of my little sister Mabel, whose 
lungs proved incapable of withstanding the long Iowan 
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winters, uprooted us all from the peace and plenty of 
the Middle West and forced us to migrate to California 
in search of health for her, Mother took it characteristi¬ 
cally It was a hard blow t0 her and ^ father ’ .. lt 

meant the severing of old friendships-the renunciation 
of cherished ambitions, but she managed to turn it into a 
ioyous adventure. She painted such a glowing picture of 
the future, filled our little minds so full of the fun we 
would have, that there was no room left for regrets at 

the parting from familiar surroundings. 

So one day we set out-over the Southern Pacific 

route-to arrive eventually at Reno in Nevada. 

Father built a big house in what was then a quiet little 

University town, long before its notorious divorces 

focused the light of publicity upon it. There we spent 

our winters. In the summer we went to the glorious Lake 

Tahoe in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, where we had 

a log cabin, long and wide with a huge fireplace at the 

end. My brothers and their friends went shooting, for 

in those days the mountains were still rich in game and 

our log cabin was adorned with the furs they had cured 

themselves. I would go with them for glorious days up 

in the mountain and this way I became an expert shot. 

There were few settlers then on the shores of Lake 

Tahoe. There was a little roadhouse where we children 

would gather and listen to the owner and old settlers 

tell us of the Bonanza days of the silver rush, for we were 

just on that famous old trail which led from Sacramento 

to Truckee, to Reno and to Virginia City. 

The old roadhouse man had seen and talked with al 

the Bonanza kings, men who had sought their fortune 

out of the Comstock lode in the days of Nevada s silver 

g My brothers and sisters attended the public schools 
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of Reno but I was sent to Bishop Whittaker’s finishing 
school for girls, which was situated on a hill overlooking 
the plateau of undulating alfalfa fields surrounding Reno. 
The pupils were mostly the daughters of those rich early 
Nevada pioneers. They were nice girls-courageous, 
sincere, rather vulgar—the new aristocracy of the West. 
After a while my father’s business took him to San 
Francisco and so it was decided that Mama should take 
an apartment and that I should finish my education there. 
I went to the aristocratic Van Ness Seminary on Nob 
Hill, surrounded by the palaces of the Floods, the Fairs, 
the Mackays and the Sutros and the Crockers. 

I remember in the flat beneath us there were two 
girls. I did not know their names but I used to watch 
them, with my nose pressed flat against the windowpane, 
going out in the rain wearing magnificent sealskin coats 
reaching down to the ground. I used to see a big, fine 
man come to fetch them and wonder who he could be. 
One of my brothers came down to join us that winter 
and, as he had a mild flirtation with one of the girls, he 
was able to satisfy my curiosity. One of the girls was 
named Millicent Wilson, who is now Mrs. William 
Hearst, and their visitor was Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst.... 

“I’m going to have a handsome fur coat like hers, 
some day,” I said to my brother. 

“How are you going to get it?” he replied with 
brotherly skepticism. 

“I don’t know yet... but I will, and it will be even 
better than their sealskin. It’s going to be ...” I remem¬ 
bered the heroine of the novel I was reading.... “It’s 
going to be real Russian sable.” 

But my brother remained unimpressed. 

“Father will never be able to give it to you... and 
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,„j\ 1 guess a man would have 

to'be awfcUy™"^ of you ’to give you Russian sable.” 

;rie"me h my btothet surveyed me with new 
and critical interest. . x don » t see why he 

sl Jdn’t. CJow, Lilie, you’re really growing up a 

Edwin Booth as S y it un i 0C ked for me the 

ning of enctan ™“ 1 '; s ar e. 1 began to study the plays. 

different parts hour after horn under my ^ 

of the discovery of my secret an 

fa S a Brown Potter-supremely lovely woman but a 

poor actr “;T. Ci ' m ?.,'°W’"along with Holbrook Blinn, 

I watched her Juli a w S oearean class with me. 

who had been in the same P an d that he 

We both decided I coul t h n Kyrk Bellew. 

would be much better as Romeo th j had 

But my ^ effi to deal with Girls 

all the prejudices of the ea y told me 

of good family se d ° m J re nQt gomg t ° 0 let their daugh- 

ter be the exception. After a ^ app , y „ MUe . 

months they gave in ai p J a y, “Josephine, 

Rhea, a Belgian actress star n ron P n i n g a t the Bald- 
Empress of the ^ who , having dismissed 

win Theatre in San * c InnVino-for an actress to 

a f ter le" n’Xi^ouis; 5 Austria. Under 
tZZ of Jeleme Bouton-my own name, Lihe, 1 
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dismissed as too unimpressive-I presented myself at the 
theater, read the part at one of the rehearsals and was 

immediately engaged. 

Overjoyed, I hurried off to choose my costume at 
San Francisco’s smartest dressmaker. It was run by a 
Baroness Schroeder, an American married to an impover¬ 
ished German aristocrat. She designed for me a dress of 
pastel blue moire embroidered all over with garlands of 
rose and silver, worn under a trailing blue velvet mantle. 
An enormous Gainsborough hat crowned with pink and 
blue feathers was set upon my blond wig, and delicate 
gray shoes and gloves completed the costume in which 
Marie-Louise was supposed to travel from Paris to 

Vienna. 

I was admiring it in the glass when Baroness Schroeder s 

voice broke in upon my reverie. 

“You are very beautiful, my dear, and very young, 
and you are going on the stage, so you have everything 
before you. See that you don’t make a fool of yourself. 
Take my advice. Only sell yourself to the highest 

bidder.” 

I recoiled horrified. If she had struck me she could 
scarcely have stunned me more. For a moment all my joy 
at realizing my ambition, my pride in my new dress, left 
me. My voice shook with anger as I answered: 

“I shall never sell myself.” 

I went east with the company, but I did not remain in 
it long, for the simple reason that its manager, a former 
Navy Captain, had the idea that an actress who repre¬ 
sented Marie-Louise on the stage should be as prodigal 
of her affections as the flighty Empress. I gave him a 
week’s notice and walked out of the theater to send a 
desperate telegram to my mother. 

Poor Mama! It took all her gay optimism to face the 
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situation. Every day my father raged and stormed at the 
“disgrace” of having his daughter an actress, and prophe¬ 
sied dire ruin for which she, having encouraged me, 
would be responsible. Finally he wrote to me saying that 
unless I -came home immediately he would disown me 


I cried myself to sleep that night, but nothing could 
shake my resolution. I would not give up my dream of a 
career whatever happened. Somehow I would find the 

strength and courage to win through. , 

My mother wrote too-a tender, practical letter full o 

brave messages of encouragement that must have cost 

her an effort, for years afterwards she told me that she 

had secretly shared my father’s misgivings, but would not 

clip my wings. With her letter came a small packet. It 

contained all the money she had been able to scrape 

together without my father’s knowledge, some pieces of 

old family lace and an antique fan.... “Sell them if you 

need” .. .she wrote. “Remember, my dear little girl, that 

I believe in your talent. But give it this test. If by the time 
this money is spent, you have not succeeded in getting a 
part, then face the situation-be brave and come home. 

I trust you to do this. , c , 

I counted mv store of dollars over anxiously. Spread 

out on the bed it looked a very small sum between me and 
defeat. No use in thinking of that though. The next train 
for New York left in an hour. I flung my modest pos¬ 
sessions, including the precious Maric-Louise dress, into 

one big satchel and hurried to the depot. 

I arrived in New York in the blazing heat of mid¬ 
summer, dusty, disheveled and tired out after the jour¬ 
ney. I must have looked a woebegone figure as I stepped 
out of the car and set off carrying my satchel to find a 
cheap theatrical boarding house somewhere near L mon 
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Square, that had been recommended to me by one of the 
girls in Mile. Rhea’s company. My heart sank as I looked 
up at its blistered paint and dingy curtains. A greasy 
looking “slavey” opened the door, took in me and my 

baggage with one comprehensive glance. 

“Full up, here,” she announced without even waiting 
for me to speak. “Go to 24th Street—number seventeen. 

And she slammed the door. 

I crept into Union Park and sank down on a bench 
there, striving to keep back my tears. Suddenly a great 
wave of homesickness rushed over me, and burying my 
face in my hands I sobbed convulsively. 

Since that day I have faced famine, death, imprison¬ 
ment. I have had my home taken from me by the Bol¬ 
sheviks—seen my friends shot down before my eyes, 
expecting each moment to share the same fate. But never 
have I felt such utter loneliness and desolation as on that 

sunny July afternoon in New York. 

I gave way to my grief, unconscious of my surround¬ 
ings, with all the abandon of youth, while the hours 
wore on and the sun went down. It was dark before I 
came back to the present with a start—jerked out of my 
reverie by the realization that night had come and I 
must find somewhere to sleep. Where was it the servant 
had said? Twenty-fourth Street? Refreshed by my rest 
in the park I set out on my pilgrimage again. This time 
I was more lucky. The owner of the boarding-house—a 
fat, good-natured Irish woman—voluably assured me that 
she could let me have her “fourth floor back” for five 
dollars a week—meals included. It was stuffy, ill-lighted, 
none too clean, but to me it was a haven of refuge. I paid 
a week’s rent in advance, unpacked my few belongings 
and sank gratefully into the uncomfortable bed to sleep 
until late the following morning. 
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The next few weeks passed in a dreary tramp from 
one theatrical agency to another, only to hear at each one 
the inevitable: “Nothing for you to-day, my dear. The 
profession was already overcrowded a newcomer with 
only a few months’ experience behind her had not much 

of a chance. , ,, 

The summer wore on, the days got hotter and hotter, 

and I accustomed to the invigorating Californian air, 
wilted, grew pale and thin. My little store of money was 
dwindling—the lace and the fan had passed into the cus¬ 
tody of an astute Hebrew-only a few dollars remained 

between me and starvation. . . , ». i 

I used to spend night after night in the airless little 

cupboard of my “fourth floor back,” where 1 could not 

sleep because of the heat, pacing the floor, alternately 

weeping and praying. I had determined to write home 

,0 my mother, confess my failure and throw up the 

sponge, when the miracle happened. 

I arrived at the agency one morning tired and d 

couraged after a sleepless night. 1 had eaten nothing since 

breakfast the day before, and as I climbed the stairs to 
the office I felt light-headed and unreal. So I could 
scarcely believe my own ears when the little Jewish clerk 
who had hitherto received me with a nonchalant shrug 
of his narrow shoulders and the familiar nothmg-for- 
vou-to-day” formula, gave me an enthusiastic greeting. 

“Well now, if that isn’t lucky. I was just hoping you d 
look in this morning. 1 think 1 can fix you up right now. 


Come this way.” . . 

I followed him into an inner room where we foun 

waiting a dumpy little woman of about fifty whose 
homely features were redeemed by a smile of such sweet¬ 
ness that my heart warmed to her. The agent, who evi¬ 
dently considered her a client of importance, introduced 
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her as Mrs. Kate Byron, mother of the well-known actor 
Arthur Byron and sister of Ada Rehan of Daly s Theatre, 
who was then at the zenith of her fame as a comedian. 
She explained that she was looking for a young actress 
to play with her husband in a new drama which they 
were taking on the road. She looked very doubtful over 
my limited experience. 

“I hardly think..she was beginning, when sud¬ 
denly my restraint broke. 

“Oh, please, please give me a trial,” I cried. “You don’t 
know what it means to me! I’m sure I can play the part. 

I tried in vain to steady my voice. 

“Well, then I’m sure you can too.” The kind eyes were 

full of understanding. “So that settles it. Now, how 
would you like to come down with me to our country 
place at Long Branch? I guess a breath of fresh air 
wouldn’t do you any harm after the heat of the city. Be¬ 
sides, you could run through your part there with my 
husband.” 

Would I like it? I sped back to the boarding house on 
winged feet, packed my satchel rapturously and a few 
hours later found myself in a roomy cottage at Long 
Branch, being warmly welcomed by some of the kindest 
and most hospitable people I have ever met. 

That week-end, coming, as it did, after weeks of misery 
and semi-starvation, seemed by contrast like a glimpse 
into another world. How I reveled in its simple pleasures 
—the morning bathes in the sea with Arthur Byron, while 
his mother who adored her only son waited for us in the 
garden with a foaming pitcher of her special milk punch; 
the lavish Southern delicacies cooked by the old nigger 
mammy who had been with the family for many years; 
the rides in Arthur’s tall dog-cart, I perched beside him 
feeling very chic with my sailor hat pushed down over 

*3 
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my nose, my feather boa, full skirts and leg-of-mutton 
sleeves. 

On the Sunday morning, just as we were sitting down 
to a late breakfast, there was a great noise and bustle in 

the hall. . 

“The Barrymores,” said Arthur. “I’d know Lionels 


voice anywhere.” 

Into the room trooped, one after the other, a trio who 
were destined to become world famous, but who, at that 
time, seemed very ordinary, matter-of-fact youngsters, 
as they flung themselves with healthy appetites upon the 
eggs and waffles. Lionel, the eldest, about seventeen, was 
just emerging from the chrysalis stage, and he looked 
gauche and overgrown. Ethel’s big eyes burned with the 
light of genius in her vivid little face, but she was still so 
much the shy, awkward little “backfish,” that, when a 
little later at her request, I begged A. M. Palmer to take 
her into his stock company, he made one of the few 


mistakes of his career. 

“My dear, you’re wasting your time and mine. That 

girl will never make an actress.” 

As for John, there was not much indication of the 

great tragedian of the future in the scrubby, spindly- 

legged little boy who went surf-bathing with us. But 

later in the day, when we ran through the play Oliver 

Doud Byron was putting on, Oliver, Kate, Arthur and I, 

reading our lines from the script together, he sat in the 

room listening to us, scarcely stirring. Mrs. Byron looked 

up: 

“Wouldn’t you like to go out on the beach, sonny? 
It’s dull for you in here.” 

“No, no, I don’t want to. I like it. I’m learning here,” 
he said gravely. 

At another period I was in Long Branch as a guest of 
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Lily Langtry. At dinner her English cockney butler, a 
little tipsy, splashed some wine he was pouring on his 
mistress’s new gown. When reproached lie murmured 
sorrowfully, “Milady, I ain’t got the h’advantagc to ’avc 

milady’s ’ead.” 

A week or two later we went on the road with a lurid 
melodrama of which Oliver Doud Byron was, at that time, 

the chief exponent. 

I stayed in the company for a few months only. In 
those days the young actresses of smaller companies were 
only too often exploited by the managers. Their lot was 
long, dreary months on the road, salaries ground down to 
the minimum, tedious work, one-night stands, hard 
travel, cold, uncomfortable dressing-rooms in inferior 
theaters, often with the rain dripping through the roof, 
long rehearsals, unpaid extra matinees. All this had to be 
endured with one aim in view—to arrive at last at a first 
night in a New York theater. And how few of us ar¬ 
rived! Unionism has done a great deal since then for the 
theatrical profession. 

When Arthur Byron asked me to marry him, it was 
first love with him as it was with me—first love, in all its 
tempestuous sincerity, its artless, innocent counterfeit of 
the passion that comes later. We wanted to sweep away 
all the obstacles from our path—get married at once. 

Arthur’s parents, wiser than we, came to the rescue. 

“You are far too young to know your own minds— 
just a couple of children. Wait a little while. Don’t see 
one another for a year, then, at the end of that time, if 
you still feel you can’t live apart, get married!” 

Cruel sentence on impatient youth! How we grieved 
over it! But there was no relenting, and we had to bid 
one another a sorrowful farewell. Perhaps we were a little 
consoled by the dramatic circumstances of our parting, 
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for I remember we both quoted Romeo and Juliet, felt 

ourselves ill-used like all great lovers. 

Then Arthur left to join Sol Smith Russell’s company, 

and I went to play in a season of Goldsmith’s comedy 

which Stuart Robson was taking on the road. Arthur 

wrote to me every day. 

“The year will so soon pass, my sweetheart, and then 
I’ll come back for you; As if our love could ever change! 
Of course old people don’t understand. How could they? 

They have lost touch with life.” 

But I am afraid the senile ones-who were somewhere 

in the neighborhood of fifty-understood life too well. 

One of the members of the Sol Russell Company was 
a small actress named Lilian Chantor, who from the 
first moment showed her appreciation of Arthur’s charms. 
She was a married woman, much older than he, and-sad 
to relate—after some months of her subtle flattering, the 
memory of his Juliet began to fade. I, hearing of mid¬ 
night suppers in New Orleans, was far too proud to try 
to win him back. With the intolerance of youth, I tele¬ 
graphed breaking off our engagement. I think I have 
much to be grateful for to Miss Chantor,-but I didn t 

think so then. 



Chapter III 


A s a salve to niy wounded pride I got my first New 
_ York press notice when I played the part of Kate 
Hardcastle in “She Stoops to Conquer” at the Fifth Ave¬ 
nue Theatre. 1 have treasured it all these years, as it was 
front William Winter's pen. , 


“In Mr. Robson’s company there is a beautiful 

actress. She is very young, and probably has not as yet 

decided upon any more euphonious name than Bouton, 

by which she is identified on the play-bill. 1 ler features 

are clear and of Grecian outline, her hair brown and 

curly, her skin fair and smooth, and, as she is told in 

the play, truly needs no diamonds so long as she has 

those glorious big eyes. Her carriage is graceful, her 

figure is slender, and is just assuming the rounding 

curves and graceful lines of womanhood, and 

through the art of dress she sets it off to the best 

advantage. Miss Bouton is a pleasing actress too, and 

every man in the audience last night would have given 

anything for the opportunity of changing places with 

the good-looking fellow whose principal business on 

the stage was making love to her. Every man in the 

house would have liked to carry a miniature of that 

# 

‘Bouton’ around in the lapel of his coat.” 


Another play in the Robson repertoire was “The Bach¬ 
elors” and over my performance in this the critics were 
kind. 
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Acton Davies, of the New York Sun, wrote: 


“A remarkably attractive member of Mr. Robson’s 
company is Miss Madeleine Bouton, a slender girl with 
a pair of eyes that speak a language all their own yet 
perfectly intelligible. The close of the second act leaves 
Miss Bouton with her head pillowed upon Professor 


Bangle’s [played by Robson] breast. An encore finds 
her head occasionally occupying the same position, but 
her face turned up trustingly to her lover’s. Bangle 
sings comically one verse of a song and the curtain 
in falling a second time on this scene gives the audience 
an opportunity to see Miss Bouton throw her arms 
about Bangle’s neck in apparent rapture. It is a telling 
piece of work, this embrace, and it sets the blood of 
every man in the house to tingling. Miss Bouton, meta¬ 
phorically, has them at her feet.” 


I must not be accused of vanity, for quoting such flat¬ 
tering criticisms. They were of tremendous importance 
in my career, leading to my engagement with the A. M. 
Palmer stock company. Only a few years ago I read its 
description in Scribner's Magazine: “The most perfect 
dramatic ensemble that America has ever known, with¬ 


out any exception.” ... It was held together by the genius 
and outstanding personality of one man, A. M. Palmer, 
greatest of directors, kindest and most lovable of men. 
A veritable tyrant where work was concerned, he disci¬ 
plined his company like a schoolmaster. From the first he 
encouraged me, telling me I had great talent, and that if 

I would only concentrate all my attention on my art I 
would certainly get to the top. But he used to shake his 
head when he saw the flowers coming in shoals to my 
dressing-room. As the son of a Baptist minister, he no 
doubt felt it his duty to deliver a little homily: 
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“I don’t want you to be a success only as a woman, 
my dear child,” he would say. “That would be so easy 
for you. Remember these flowers are a tribute to your 
youth and beauty, and the sentiments you arouse in 

men_” (The phrase “sex-appeal” had not yet been 

coined, or I feel sure the dear old gentleman would have 
used it.) “The path I want you to follow is a harder one, 
its heights are more difficult to scale. I want to see you 
the great artist you are capable of being.” 

And I would listen and promise to work hard, but it 
was not too easy with tempting invitations pouring in by 

every post. 

Those were the opulent Nineties, when musical 
comedy artists and Gaiety girls were feted and courted 
everywhere they appeared, when young bloods of the 
“gilded age” vied with one another as to who should 
be the most assiduous of the stage door “Johnnies” and 
were content to hang about for hours on the chance of a 
smile from one of the reigning beauties—Fannie Ward, 
Lillian Russell, Rosie Boote (who married the Marquess 
of Headford, and became more dignified, exclusive and 
dowdy than any English Duchess), or May Yohe, who 
also acquired an English title and became Lady Francis 
Hope, possessor of the unlucky Hope diamond, but who 
never lost her charm and simplicity. 

In those days champagne flowed like water, every 
supper-party meant terrapin and quails, any bouquet 
might contain a diamond pendant or an emerald brooch, 
and the wages of sin were paid in apartments on Sixth 
Avenue and chinchilla wraps. Not that the actresses of 
the legitimate stage shared in this. Legitimacy in stage 
and life was their plan. 

The old stock companies had a definite place in the 
social life of New York. Every well-known hostess gave 

1 9 
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her theater parties at the Lyceum, Daly s, Palmer s and 
the Fifth Avenue. First nights were like a big Embassy 
reception in London or Saint Petersburg. The Four 
Hundred would turn out en masse, its women dazzlingly 
bejeweled, appareled in the latest most extravagant 
fashion Paris could produce, to gaze adoringly at their 
idols—John Drew, Otis Skinner, Henry Miller, Frank 
Carlisle and the two jeunes premiers: Richard Bennett 

and William Courtenay. 

In the afternoons when I was not rehearsing, I used to 
put on my smartest toilette and drive slowly in a 
handsom-cab with my sister Mabel, up and down Fifth 
Avenue. The life and movement of it all intoxicated me; 

I loved the gayly dressed crowd, the little groups of 
people gathered chatting on the sidewalk, the rhythm of 
the hoof-beats as the high-stepping horses swung by, 
coachmen and footmen on box, magnificent, impassive, 
arrayed in the livery of Astors, Vanderbilts or Wilsons. 

Here and there I would see heads turned to look at me: 
“That is Madeleine Bouton of Palmer’s,” and I would 
thrill with elation at the compliment of being recognized 

so early in my career. 

I would sometimes dine with my mother and sister at 
the chic restaurants of those days-the Waldorf, Holland 
House, the French “Martin” in Fourteenth Street. Or we 
would go, after the theater, to Brown’s for a supper of 
fried oysters and ale in pewter cups. There I would. look 

still with awe at the established stage favorites-brilliant 

Margaret Anglin; Maude Adams, modest and quiet as a 
little mouse, and so gifted; Maxine Elliott beautiful as a 
picture, cool, level-headed, knowing her power over 
men and profiting of it; Marie Dressier, superb come¬ 
dian, vulgar, warm, impulsive, richly human; Lillian Rus- 
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sell, musical-comedy queen, Iowan like myself, drawing 
crowds to the old Casino. 

Newcomer as I was, I had no difficulty in making 
friends. Judge Julian T. Davies and his wife, who had 
been Alice Bradley Martin, sister of the millionaire whose 
name was to figure in capitals for many a long day in the 
press, were particularly charming to me. At their house 
I met many of the most popular young men about town 
at that time: Philip Lydig, Reginald Ronalds, Spencer 
Willing of Philadelphia, Allen Hawley, rich stockbroker 
from Connecticut, young Bradley Martin, then a Har¬ 
vard student, Ben Walmsley from New Orleans. Ben (I 
thought he was now mayor of his native city—but that’s 
another Walmsley) was the first to make me appreciate 
its typically Southern beauty. When our company was 
touring the South, he was most hospitable. Once he took 
a party of us, including Virginia Harned, then the 
noted “Trilby,” Wilton Lackaye and myself, to a famous 
old roadhouse out of New Orleans for supper. Under the 
spell of the velvety June night, set with stars, we all be¬ 
came a little romantic.... Oh, Ben, supposing I had taken 
you at your word? 

Since that day men have made love to me in nearly 
every language in Europe, yet your shy, respectful com¬ 
pliments were the most charmingly worded I have ever 
had. 


After the run of Oscar Wilde’s famous comedy “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” had ended in New York, I went with 
the Palmer Company on the road, first to Boston, where 
we played to crowded houses, then to San Francisco for 
a three months’ season. I never could be happy in the gay 
city on the shores of the Pacific, though I had some of 
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had a fine courage and she acted as well as before- 
better perhaps, for Mr. Palmer gave her the lead. 

But one day some one presented her with a Ouija board 
—there was a craze for them at that time—I have hated 
them ever since. I remember how several of us tried it 
one night in her room, for the first time, after the theater 
was over. We laughed and amused ourselves over it, ask¬ 
ing absurd questions till it came to May’s turn. 

Perhaps her subconscious mind guided our hands, but 
whatever the explanation was, it would only spell out 
one message for her again and again: “May, May, come 
to me. It’s Fred ... come to me, May.” 

I sprang up: “This is the most idiotic game I have ever 
played in my life. Let’s leave it and go out.” We went 
out, I and the others, but we could not persuade her to 
come. At last we had to leave her, sitting by the uncur¬ 
tained window, staring up into the starlit sky over the 
San Francisco Bay. 

The next night she got out the Ouija, begged us to try 
again, looked so distraught when we refused, that we 
gave in. 


“I’m working this horrid thing to-night,” I said grimly, 
as we went up to her room, but as though she guessed, 
she would not let me touch it. Perhaps the others were 
nervous, half hypnotized, for it began to spell out once 
more: “Come to me, May, you must come.” 

That night Joseph Redding gave a supper party for 
us. May was the gayest member of the party. To my 
intense relief she appeared to be having a flirtation for 
the first time on the tour, with Hugo Toland. I stopped 
worrying over her and began to enjoy myself. 

Joseph Redding was a perfect host, I thought, and the 
most fascinating man. Good-looking, artistic, a true Bo¬ 
hemian with the careless charm of a Don Juan. Equally 
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my biggest successes there afterwards, for it brought me 
face to face with real tragedy-not that of the theater— 

for the first time in my life. 

The leading lady of our company was May Brookyn, 
a brilliant young English actress. From the first we were 
drawn to one another, and as the tour went on, we be¬ 
came intimate friends. I sensed that underneath her mask 
of forced gayety she was desperately unhappy, that she 
welcomed my light, unthinking companionship for the 
distraction it gave her, but she was always a little re¬ 
served, not given to confidence. Some time passed before 
she told me of the grief that had nearly wrecked her life 

a few months before the tour started out. 

She had been engaged to a young Wall Street broker 

and was passionately in love with him. But she had come 
back to New York from a previous tour full of plans for 
their wedding, to find him waiting at the apartment, 
white and haggard. He had been speculating wildly- 

was faced with ruin. 

May, seeing her happiness crumble away, could think 
only of one thing-how to restore hope and courage to 
the man she loved. She was practical, and so she drove 
to her bank early the next moming-drew out every cent 
she possessed-raised the maximum loan on her jewels. 

Then she took the money to her fiance. 

“It’s not a great deal-but take it. It wiU help you to 


start again. 




It was a last desperate gamble-there are many such on 

Wall Street-lie plunged heavily and lost. 

May wondered why he did not come round next day, 

rang up his apartment. He had shot himself a few hours 


After the first shock of agony and grief had numbed 
itself, she took up life again, went back to the stage. She 
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well known as a lawyer and a composer (“The musi- 
cians say I’m a good lawyer, and the lawyers call me a 
fine musician,” he would laughingly explain), he was 
tremendously popular. 

With Hugo and May we drove out to the Clift House 
on the Pacific afterwards. On the way home Joe made 
love to me so enchantingly that I was almost swept off 
my feet. But I realized my own danger-knew instinc¬ 
tively that here was a man who could hold such physical 
sway over me that my own will would be as wax-knew, 
too that this was not my destiny. So I steeled my heart 
against him, and in spite of his entreaties put him out of 

my thoughts. 

With Anne Robinson, a small part actress, he was more 
fortunate. Soon she was installed in a magnificent apart¬ 
ment. But after some time there was the inevitable quar¬ 
rel, and Anne went over to England to try her fortune. 
There she became famous as the greatest professional 
beauty of the day. The Earl of Rosslyn married her in 
spite of his family’s opposition. Poor Anne, she might 
have been happy then, but her life of the past few years 
had left its mark too deeply upon her. After a variety 
of adventures she arrived back in New York, friendless 
and without a cent in the world, to die of drink and be 


buried in potter’s field. , , , 

As I bade good-night to Joe outside my hotel after the 
party, he held my hand in his and gazed deeply into my 


“Probably you won’t believe me, but you are the first 
woman I have ever loved in all my life. I have got a 
feeling that some day I shall tell you you have been the 


last.” 

It was true! Many, 
me that. I might have 


many years afterwards he told 
suspected that courtesy but for 
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Mary Garden, that vivacious and brilliantly talented opera 
singer. She told me Joe once had been professing his love 


for her. 

“And I will be your first love?” she asked curiously. 
“Not that, Mary,” he had answered gravely, “that lie- 
longs to a beautiful American girl, the Countess Nostitz.” 


On the day after the party May Brookyn did not 
come down for dinner so I went upstairs to call her. 
There was no answer to my knock-so, thinking that she 
might still be asleep, I opened the door quietly. I lie- 
heavy curtains were drawn, the room was in pitch dark¬ 
ness. I groped towards the bed: 

“May, wake up, it’s dinner time.” 

Suddenly my foot struck against something that set 
every nerve in my body vibrating in terror. Cold and 
sick with apprehension, I managed to reach the box of 
matches on the bed-table ... struck one—my hands trem- 

w 

bled so violently that it went out—struck another. What 

w 

I saw almost made me lose consciousness. Stretched out 
at my feet lay May. I bent and touched her cheek, it was 
ice cold. By her side was the empty bottle that had con¬ 
tained carbolic acid. 

Even now—after all these years—I can scarcely bear 
to write of it, of how I sat all through the nitrht beside 
what remained of my dearest friend, refusing to believe 
the doctors when they told me, as gently as they could, 
that she had killed herself. “She isn’t dead—she can’t be 
dead— She was so happy last night!” I cried a^ain and 
again. For it seemed utterly impossible that one so full 
of life only a few short hours before should have slipped 
so quietly, so mysteriously away. Then as the hours 
passed and I sat alone in the room except for that silent 
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figure on the bed, that had grown so terribly remote 
from me, realization dawned upon me, and I fell mto a 
fit of sobbing that lasted till the stars faded one by one, 
and the sickly gray of dawn stole into the room. 

May had left a card for me, pinned with a long hat¬ 
pin to a pile of beautiful clothes. She had left all to me. 
P “You have been just sweet to me, Buttons, she wrote. 
“I’m sorry to have to do this because it will hurt you, 
and 1 love you. But I must go to Fred... 



Chapter IV 

I became the leading lady in the Palmer Company 
that season. At St. Joseph, Mo., the principal lady, 
Julia Arthur, eternally jealous of me, left the company 
in a fury over a train stateroom. 1 had been given a berth 
in it with a famous old actress, Mrs. 1 ). P. Bowers. Miss 
Arthur claimed it for herself and being refused it by the 
manager, left in a fiery rage, bag and baggage, there and 
then, an unheard-of thing in the theatrical profession. 

Back in New York I continued with Miss Arthur’s 
roles and Annie Russell also joined the company. The 
critics were more than kind to me, James 1 luneker hail¬ 
ing me as “the Elizabeth Farren of the present century.” 

A little later, during the run of “Trilby,” Palmers 
great success, I was sent to rehearse with Richard Mans¬ 
field in a revival. One day he said, “Now Miss Bouton, 
wouldn’t you like to be the Ellen Terry to my Henry 
Irving?” 

I answered, “I shall never become the great actress 
Ellen Terry is, but you I consider a much greater actor 

than Irving .” 

He smiled and said, “Oh, you know what I mean.” I 
did and that day went to Palmer and told him I did not 
wish to play with Mansfield. 

The Great Northern Theatre in Chicago was com¬ 
pleted in 1896. The Palmer company was asked to go 
for its opening and in playing there a well-known critic 
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said of me... “She puts no jewels in her ears nor at her 
throat, but there is a constant sense of flashing gems 
about her face and neck. 

Was this a prophetic glimpse into the future, to the 
time when in Russia my jewels were second in splendor 

only to those of the Empress herself? 

On my return from Chicago, I created new roles in 

plays by Sir Arthur Pinero and Sidney Grundy. Pinero, 
the great dramatist of the Nineties, mirrored in these plays 
the last splendors of a society where aristocratic privi¬ 
leges and conventions were in their halcyon days. At that 
time society had but one question to ask itself: “What 
would people say? ” And by the answer to that question 

society was governed. _ 

During this period I had my first trip to Europe, taking 

my sister Mabel with me. We made many friends among 
the young men, who were disappointed to find us heavily 
chaperoned by our relatives, Bishop Whittaker of Phila¬ 
delphia and his wife. 

We landed in England, but I was so impatient to see 
Paris that we just stayed long enough in London to ac¬ 
quire each an imposing “bun”-a huge mass of hair looped 
up at the backs of our necks and covered in a net-indis- 
pensable to the chic of those days. Then we crossed the 
Channel and took up our quarters at the Hotel de 
Castiglione—very old-fashioned, very French and of a 
respectability guaranteed to satisfy even Bishop Whit- 


taker. 


Clothes first,” I said. “We must look really Parisian. 
As a preliminary, we set about achieving the fashion¬ 
able Anna Held figure-which was voluptuous to say the 
least. Our slim young bodies not being cast in billowing 

curves by nature, we supplemented th ^ ir defi ^ ieS A Y t 
a generous stuffing of cotton-waddmg. With this the deft 
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hands of dressmakers padded out hips, shoulders, breasts, 
and the parts where a large display of feminine flesh was 
considered desirable. When we sallied out, tightly whale- 
boned, in our voluminous bell-shaped skirts, our chins 
held stiffly erect over our high collars of honed organdie, 
we felt very pleased with ourselves, and-judging from 
the impression we seemed to make on the susceptible 
hearts of Parisian males—I should say our costumes were 

successful. 

My sister was rather smitten with a Count tie Souza 
Rosa, gray-haired, distinguished and handsome, then on 
his vacation from his not too arduous post as Minister of 
Portugal in Washington. Thither he had been “exiled” 
because the Queen of Portugal was supposed to he too 
much enamored of his charm, l ie told Mabel gallantly that 
if she would only give all her attention to him, he would 
make her the “chic-cst” girl in Paris. She replied with 
her sweet smile: “Thank you, I prefer to he the ‘dowdi¬ 
est’ girl in America, but a wife.” However, he drove us 
out in his elegant equipage to the paddocks to sec the 
races. At Longchamps all fashionable Paris was wonder¬ 
ing if Cleo de Merode-the favorite danseusc of the mo- 

D t 

ment—had ears or not, for she combed her soft slick hair 
in beautiful waves bandeau-like over her cars. It was 
said that only old King Leopold II of Belgium could an¬ 
swer the riddle. We saw the stern old King himself at 
the Opera Galas, sitting in the first row, surveying her 
through his glasses, a mild enough proceeding, but all 
Paris was on the “qui-vive” about the romance. 

At the Castiglione, we met an elderly Frenchwoman 

W • 

with a face like a tired, sad horse. She seemed interested 
in us, and talked of the Rue de la Paix as though 
it were Paradise. It was difficult to associate her with 
anything but poverty. Afterwards we were amazed when, 
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through the director, we discovered her identity. She was 
Pierre g de Coulevain, who at sixty became the famous 
writer of the most popular sentimental romances of those 
davs Her “Sur la Branche” and “Eve Victorieuse” were 
best sellers that must have brought her in hundreds of 
thousands of francs. Yet, for all her success, she was only 

a lonelv little old maid. . 

Feeling that we were doing something very ““S’ 
went to see Yvette Guilbert at the Ambassadeurs. Pans 
was crazy over her singing of doleful, risque songs with 
her funny nasal drawl. We, growing enthusiastic wit 
the audience, although understanding not a word, voted 
her “great.” Some years before she had been o y a c 
% a? the big store “Printemps.” Now her red touskd 

Lg black suede gloves reaching up to her arm^pmi 

Ting, we supped at a cafe in the Bois to hear Rigo s 

^Tbere lolled the Princesse de Caraman-Chunay nee 
Clara Ward of Detroit, Michigan. With her hands clasped 

g ;ligo, like a fascinated snake W 

where** 

^m^arushforthedoonFoll^^oun 

friends said that, in comparison, Maxims was staid so 

rhprc t0 S ee the Ratta-tan and the Can-Lan. 

What an exhibition of thousands of lacy ruffles and many 
antTtwisting about high up in the an, supposed to be 
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terribly spicy and ribald! To-day how tame and dull it 

would be. —, , , 

That was the first of many trips to Europe. I lie fol¬ 
lowing summer I accompanied Mr. E. H. Sothern and 
his wife Virginia I lamed, the famous stars of the the¬ 
atrical firmament, to London, where I was their guest at 

the Savoy for a fortnight. 

Coming over on the boat with us was the great Shake¬ 
spearean “star” Julia Marlowe. She was then a widow, 
and was obviously finding in herself a great affection for 
“E. H.” Virginia put it down to their mutual love for 
Shakespeare, but alas for poor Virginia, it developed into 
something else that finally led to divorce and remarriage 

on both sides. 

That same summer I spent a week on Nellie Melba’s 
houseboat on the Thames. T he great Australian artist 
was in love at that time with the playwright Maddon 
Chambers. In a revival of his play Captain S\\ ift I had 
played the young girl during the previous winter, oppo¬ 
site Maurice Barrymore, still handsome though over fifty, 
in his old success of the title role. V ith his daughter 
Ethel I went on another party on the river later which 
included Richard Harding Davis, the celebrated but 
rather conceited novelist, and cold stern Spencer Eddy, 
whom I met later in Berlin when I was Baroness 
Nimptsch, and he Secretary of the American Embassy. 

While I was staying at the Savoy with the Sotherns, 
young Bradley Martin, who was spending his Harvard 
vacation in England, called for me one day and took me 

O * 

for tea to the famous Astor estate, Cliveden. On the way 
home he said he wanted a girl like me for his “better 
half.” He has since grown into an attractive man, but 
in those days he was little more than a boy and I myself 
was too young and crude to appreciate the sincerity of 
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his clumsy, unsophisticated love-making. I am afraid I 
was not very kind to him and heartlessly turned him 
down, to flirt with some one more flattering to my vanity 
in the person of a German Baron. I must have been a 
heartless little minx in those days, for Virginia Hamed 

has a story to tell against me. 

She recalls how I dined one night at old Delmonico’s 
with a young English actor named Grant Stewart. The 
restaurant being full that night, he could find no place 
for his new derby. Fearing it might be smashed in the 
cloak room, he carried it with him into the dining room 
and put it underneath the table asking me to be very 
careful not to touch it with my feet. I was mischievous, 
and his pompous conceit was an irresistible temptation, 
so I found nothing better to do than to kick his derby 
behind me as far as I could under another table. When 
the poor young man sought his hat after dinner he could 
not find it. Finally he came upon it in a rather bad con¬ 
dition. He drew himself up, evidently disillusioned with 
me, and said icily: “Miss Madeleine Bouton, you have 
manner but no manners.” Whereupon I turned and, 
smiling quietly, said: “You, my dear, have manners but 

no manner.” 

In the summer following that second trip to Europe, 
I received a flattering and remunerative offer from Tim 
Frawley to become leading lady of his Stock Company, 
replacing Blanche Bates at the Baldwin Theatre in San 
Francisco, where, some years before, I had made my 
debut. I accepted it immediately and created there the 
leading role in General Charles King’s military play, 
“Fort Frayne.” Its author I met before his departure for 
Manila with a large staff of officers whom he presented 
to me. One was old General Charles \\ lnttier of Boston, 
a smart clubman, rather a comic opera type of general, 
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and obviously very important in his own estimation. I Ic 
was the father of Princess Susy Bcliossclsky, whose hus¬ 
band belonged to a prominent Russian family and who 
played an interesting role in Saint Petersburg society 
while I was there. Another officer of General King’s stair 

was Lieutenant Bentley Mott. 

Long afterwards, “1 ibby” Mott was in Paris for many 

years both as military attache at the American Kmbassy, 
and as attache to General Pershing during the war. It was 
amusing to renew our acquaintance, and recall our last 
meeting in America on the first night of General King’s 
play when “Tibby” came back stage to congratulate me. 

I remember he looked stunning in his uniform and was 
so attractive. The next time I saw him was in Paris in 
1910 at our big Russian Embassy ball when I was covered 
with magnificent pearls and wearing a suoerb diadem. 
I told him we had both been promoted. 

Another of General King’s staff officers, Captain James 
G. Blaine, son of the famous senator, developed a sudden 
enthusiasm for me. So much so in fact that when he saw 
me supping after the theater with my mother and a rich 
young man from Boston, he called our unfortunate escort 
out into the street and fell upon him with blows. I only 
heard the sequel to the quarrel years afterwards when 
Tibby Mott told me poor Captain Blaine had been court- 
martialed. 

fn San Francisco the critics were kind to me, savin? I 

* W 

showed the stamp of real genius. One of them quoted 
Charles Frohman, most eminent of producers, as saying: 
“There are five leading women associated with the drama 
of this country’: Virginia Harned, Viola Allen, Mary 
Hampton, Madeleine Bouton, and Maude Adams,” and 
commented, “Frohman ought to know, but t will go 
further and say that he might have added that four of 
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these at least are exceedingly beautiful women, off as 
well as on the stage; perhaps the loveliest of them all is 

Miss Bouton.” 

I am afraid this was an exaggeration, but it pleased me 
very much at the time. 


Back to New York again after the end of the San Fran¬ 
cisco season, to begin rehearsals for another Palmer pro¬ 
duction, “New Blood,” a play by that superb dramatist, 
Augustus Thomas. It was some time after his great tri¬ 
umph “Alabama,” and rehearsals were conducted in a 
fever of expectation for the whole cast felt confident 
of another outstanding success; the play was hailed long 
before its production as an equal of “Alabama,” with the 
result that on the opening night there was an even more 
brilliant audience than usual. Peeping through the front 


curtain we recognized many leaders of society: Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet, the Pembroke Joneses, the Wilsons, the 
Oliver Harrimans, the John Drexels, the Sidney Smiths, 


all names to conjure with in those days, and a whole 
colony of Astors, Vanderbilts and Goulds filled boxes 
and stalls, jewels flashed from every tier. “What a house!” 
said the manager, coming up behind me. “I ve never seen 
anything like it. Mind you do your best, all of you. 

But before the end of the evening I was to risk losing 
my popularity with the Four Hundred forever. One of 
its chosen leaders had brought a large after dinner party to 
the theater, including Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, looking 
like an Irish rose, Harry Lehr, fat, round-faced and ef¬ 
feminate, and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, who always affected 
a nasal, high-pitched voice. Without the slightest regard 
either for artists or occupants of neighboring boxes who 
cast reproachful glances at them, they talked steadily 
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through the scenes until at length it became impossible 
to continue. I stopped dead in the middle of my lines an 
stood calmly in the center of the stage staring at them. 
A whole minute or more must have passed before an 
awkward silence fell in the box. I could sense the electric 
tension that had spread through the whole house relax, 

as I went on with my part. , • 

That night I went to supper at the old Waldorf; in 
our party were several of the “jeunesse doree. I saw all 
the members of the box party were supping there also 
How they glared at me. The elation of my victory had 
worn off and I felt wretchedly uncomfortable as I real¬ 
ized that I had made myself conspicuously unpopular 
with some of the most powerful women in the New York 

social world. Fortunately I managed to survive it. 

Although in those days the stage and society did not 
mix as freely as they do now, a member of the fashion¬ 
able stock company could not afford to be independent 
of his or her social following. The pillars of the Four 
Hundred could make or mar an artist’s career by using 
their influence with one or other of the theatrical backers 
whose word was as law. Even at that time, the late nine¬ 
ties, one or two gilded amateurs were being assiduously 
pushed to front rank through the good offices of their 

influential friends. 

Elsie de Wolfe’s engagement in “Sister Mary” was the 
cause of much heart-burning. I thought her a woman of 
many talents, but acting was certainly not one of them. 
There was much resentment therefore when, at a time 
when unemployment was rife in the theatrical profession 
and experienced and brilliant actresses were tramping 
Broadway hungry and discouraged, she secured, through 
the widely exerted influence of her eccentric friend, 
Elisabeth Marbury, who was then a dramatic agent, a 
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much coveted chance. However, she was a complete 
fiasco. 

I never thought, when I accepted Joe Redding’s invita¬ 
tion to that particular dinner party at Delmonico’s, that 
it would have any special bearing on my life, but Fate 
decided otherwise. 

My neighbor at dinner was introduced to me as Baron 
Guido von Nimptsch. He was a German, tall, dark and 
strikingly handsome. I found his face attractive because 
its sadness challenged my curiosity. We discussed books, 
music, the latest plays—he talked easily and entertain¬ 
ingly, I thought—but all the time he never took his eyes 
off me. 

“Now don’t you go and fall in love with Guido,” whis¬ 
pered Joe, who sat on my left. “He is forty-four and a 
confirmed bachelor, although half the women in New 
York are crazy about him.” 

I certainly hadn’t fallen in love with him, but I was 
interested enough to question Joe. 

He told me the Baron belonged to an ancient and emi¬ 
nent German family, but had lost his personal fortune, 
which explained the fact that he was one of the first 
European aristocrats to enter the New York business 
world. He was a partner in the firm of Charles Graf 
and Company, which had the agency for Pommery and 
Greno champagne. He had chosen to earn his living, Joe 
added, in preference to following the example set by his 
two cousins, Prince Hatzfeldt and Count Sierestorff, both 

of whom, heavily indebted, had come over to the States 

¥ 

with the avowed intention of marrying heiresses, an am¬ 
bition in which they succeeded, for one became the hus¬ 
band of the tremendously rich Clara Huntington, the 
other of Mary Knowlton of Brooklyn. 

Somehow I liked what I heard of the man, it com 
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firmed my judgment of him. Impossible, I thought, to 
connect that proud, sensitive face with the attributes of 
a fortune-hunter. I decided I would like to see more of 
him. When, a few days after the party, he sent me an 

invitation to a dinner party, I accepted it. 

Three weeks later he asked me to marry him-told me 
that he loved me. I was frank with him—there was some¬ 
thing in his personality that invited frankness. 

“I like you more than any man I know,” I said. “But I 
don’t love you-not as I have always imagined love., If I 
were to marry you I might not make you happy. He 

interrupted me: > 

“I’m willing to risk that. I know that you don t Care 

for me-perhaps I shall be able to make you-perhaps 

not—only let me try. There is no one else, is there?” I 

shook my head. 

How little I guessed then that before long I was to 
fall in love blindly, recklessly, without thought of conse¬ 
quence. But life is always like that-our greatest surprises 
come from the unexpected depths of our own charac¬ 
ters—so little do we know ourselves. 

A few weeks later the New York Journal published 

the following article: 

“There is really going to be a Baroness Guido von 
Nimptsch. I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of 
cards from Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Bouton of San Fran¬ 
cisco, announcing the engagement of their daughter 

Lily to Mr. G. von Nimptsch, of New York. The 
young lady referred to as ‘Lily’ is none other than 
Miss Madeleine Bouton, the beautiful actress, while 
the Mr. G. von Nimptsch is the Baron whose democ¬ 
racy forbids him to use his title in Republican America. 
The chappies will be interested in this announcement 
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not merely because they admire Miss Bouton as an 
artiste, but because they have some knowledge of the 
Baronthroughhis cousins, Prince Hatzfeldt and Count 
Sierestorff, both howling swells and cherished orna¬ 
ments of the Four Hundred.” 


I laughed when I showed the notice to Guido, but to 
my surprise he seemed annoyed.... “I do hope there will 
not be any more of this horrible publicity, he said 
sharply. “It is a great pity we cannot keep our marriage 

absolutely secret.” .. 

A few days after our wedding, the Nenv York Herald 

informed me through one of their reporters that, in an¬ 
nouncing my marriage, they were giving a review of my 
dramatic career which would fill at least one column. 
The article they submitted me was a glowing tribute to 
my work. I had the stupidity to tell Guido of this at 
dinner on the eve of its appearance. He commanded me 
in his most Prussian way to go immediately to the New 
York Herald office and have the article suppressed. I 


was flabbergasted! 

With a heavy heart I went to see Thomas W hite, the 
dramatic critic of the Herald in 1898, and told him my 
husband’s wishes. This was at eleven o’clock that same 
night and after explaining that it was quite impossible 
for him to withdraw to-morrow’s article he looked at me 
steadfastly and said: “Miss Bouton, you are throwing 
down a great newspaper which has always been amicably 

inclined towards you.” 

But I pleaded with him so earnestly that he gave in at 
length, and after a great deal of trouble the article was 


withdrawn. 
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Chapter V 

T inkling tea-cups-a noisy lapping of tea-much 
crunching of almond macaroons-then one cup set 

down with a brusque, determined plomp on the table. 
An expectant pause, then: 

“Well, ‘gnadigste,’ 1 and what are your impressions ot 

Germany?” , . 

His Imperial Majesty William II had swung round in 

his chair and fixed his curiously cold, light eyes upon me 

with what was clearly intended for an expression of 

gracious condescension. w 

“I think it an admirable country, Sire,” I said, and a 

very great one-but it seems to belong far more to men 

than to women.” ... . m 

My mother-in-law and the other ladies, sitting stiffly 

erect on the edges of their chairs, exchanged uneasy 

glances. An awkward silence fell. But the Kaiser nodded 

approvingly: “Well said, Baroness; that is as it should 

be.” i , v 

“It does not make us feel very important though, Y our 

Majesty,” I laughed. “It is different from America. There 

the men always put us and our wishes first—work hard 

to make money to spend on us and—” A peremptory 

gesture stopped me. I had evidently displeased him. 

“I have always heard that American women were spoilt 

and at fault in their attitude to life,” he shot out in his 


1 “Most gracious one.” 
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staccato voice. “In a country which is ruled by men 
social life should be modeled on their requirements. The 
woman’s part is a secondary one. Kiiche, kinder , kirche 
(kitchen, children, church). She should see that she fills 
it worthily.” 

I had only been presented to the Kaiser ten minutes 
before, and I had already made a “gaffe.” I resolved to 
refrain in future from any conversation other than plati¬ 
tudes at all social gatherings within the circle of the 
Court. No wonder the majority of German women were 
utterly devoid of originality, I thought. Would I, vivid 
American girl, product of the New World, flesh and 
bone of the women who had ridden across the plains in 
the old covered wagons, side by side with their men, 
sharing alike their dangers and their rewards, earning 
their freedom and equality for all time—ever learn to 
conform to the standards of my new country? 

From the very start of my marriage I realized that 
Guido was a reserved and silent man—a strange man in 
many respects. 

He had had a very romantic life, but then he belonged 
to a romantic family, one of the most exclusive noble 
houses of Europe, who traced their descent from the lords 
of a small Dukedom in the north of Silesia in the twelfth 
century. His mother was a Princess Hatzfeldt of that 
famous Silesian family, now Dukes of Trachtenberg. 
Guido began his military career as an officer of Bonn’s 
Hussars which was then the old Emperor’s regiment, 
the smartest in Germany. He was a big social favorite 

m 

and in Berlin as a young man he became the “darling” 
of the women. 

The incense of so much adulation went to his head. 
He frittered away his fortune, and thus, being ruined, he 
had to leave the army. A recommendation, through the 

w V* 
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Empress Frederick, mother of Wilhelm II, to Leopold 
of Belgium, obtained for him the leading position m the 
expedition which explored the Belgian Congo. 1 le did so 
well, for he was a man of many capacities, that when be¬ 
came back to London he gave lectures on the Congo at 

the London Geographical Society. 

By this time he had amassed a lot of experience-much 
knowledge of life, but not, alas, a great deal of money. 
So he crossed the Atlantic, determined to try his luck in 
the New World. l ie made a fortune mining in Mexico- 
lost another in Cuban sugar—went into the champagne- 
business where he was successful from the start. W e w ere 
married on a wave of prosperity. We were both reckless, 
loving luxury, and I soon discovered we were spending 

too much money. 

I remarked to him: 

“Guido, let me do the thing I’m longing to do-go on 
working. You know I love the theater-that I can hardly 

bear the thought of leaving it.” 

David Bclasco had sent for me, asked me to create the 

title role in his new production “Madame Butterfly.” 
W. A. Brady had brought over an English version of 
Sardou’s “Divorcons” and offered me the lead. 


I was heartbroken at having to refuse them, but al¬ 
though I entreated, Guido would not even listen to me. 

“It is absolutely out of the question for a von Nimptsch 
to allow his wife to work,” he said. “I would sooner that 
we starved in the gutter.” 

My great loss was others’ gain. Blanches Bates who 
took the title role in “Madame Butterfly” made a great 
hit that started her on the road to success. Grace George 
was as successful in the other play and later married W. 
A. Brady. It is, after all, an ill wind that blows no good. 

We went to Germany in September 1900 and I was 
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there received by my dear old mother-in-law, the 
Baroness von Loe. As she had been widowed very young 
by the death of my husband’s father, she married her 
first cousin, who had afterwards an extraordinary mili¬ 
tary career. He was the Field Marshal, Baron Walter 
von Loe. The dear old people received me in the Castle 
Jaegerhof in Dusseldorf. This was an imperial palace, put 
at their disposal during my father-in-law’s lifetime by the 
Emperor William II in recognition of his services to 
the German State. I had a magnificent apartment over¬ 
looking an immense park. 

I loved the stately splendors of the old castle, its 
century-old traditions, the menservants in their livery of 
a bygone age. My parents-in-law gave me the warmest of 

welcomes, did all they could to make me happy. 

Guido and I spent the New Year together in my vast 
oak-paneled bedroom, where had slept so many genera¬ 
tions of German wives before me. 

I thought of them, those long-forgotten women, as I 

undressed slowly in the light from the great log fire. 
Their tranquil lives stretched behind me, an unending 
chain back through the centuries. For a moment I was 
akin to them, I felt their thoughts beat upon my brain- 
almost I heard the patter of children’s feet on the oaken 
staircase outside. Napoleon too had once used the rooms 
for three days. Their atmosphere was indeed heavy with 

romance and the past history of Europe. 

I went over to the window and stood looking out over 

the silent snow-frosted park. The moon had risen above 
the tall skeletons of trees that flung their grotesque 
shadows across the shimmering white. Down below m 
the servants’ hall some one was singing an old folk¬ 
song, the sweet simple melody was wafted up to me on 
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the still night air. I flung open the window, leant out, 

entranced with the beauty of it all. 

Guido came up softly, led me back to the warmth of 

the firelit room. As the clock on the mantelpiece rang 

out the strokes of twelve, his arms enclosed me. 

“Lilie, our first year together is over,, and I love you 

even more than I did at the beginning. ... 



Through the efforts of one of his former school- 
friends, Prince Bernard von Biilow, who was then Im¬ 
perial Chancellor, my husband succeeded in getting the 
New York Life Insurance Company established in Ger¬ 
many. It was no small achievement. Strange! No one 
engaged in any business or trade, on however large a 
scale, was admitted to the Prussian Court. In their spuit 
of Army worship, a little lieutenant would have his in¬ 
vitation to Court functions, whereas a business magnate 


or industrial giant would be sternly excluded. These 
caste laws, I discovered, were rigidly enforced and I, as 
an American, found their strange hierarchy utterly 


bewildering. 

In contrast to England, Jews were only tolerated when 
their wealth permitted them to become ennobled, and 
even then they were looked at askance by the old fami¬ 
lies. I had lengthy arguments with Guido’s relations 
before I could persuade them to frequent the salon of 
Baroness von Friedlander-Fuld. Her husband was 
owner of immense coal mines in Silesia and had recently 
given a fabulous sum to the charities of the Crown for 
the privilege of affixing the coveted “von” to his plebeian 
name. They were gay, likeable people, and eventually 
their splendid balls and shooting parties, when weighed 
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case, for every sorrow was heaped upon her. The h ^band 
to whom she had given the best years of her life, crucl y 
cast her aside-publicly disgraced her in order to get 
divorce-pleaded that she and her mother had tricked 
him into marriage, and this because he wanted to marry 
a younger woman. Even the Germans-prone always 
to take the man’s side-were shocked at the utter heart¬ 
lessness of his conduct, and when later he proposed to 
the twenty-year old Countess Kinsley, he was promptly 
refused by her family, who called him a cad to his face. 

A little later, Daisy, brokenhearted, crippled by rheu¬ 
matism, wandering distractedly alone all over Europe, 
living in cheap pensions, had the pain of hearing ot her 
ex-husband’s marriage to the pretty young daughter ot 


the Marquess d’Arcicollar. 

The house of Pless had not finished with adventure 
yet. Daisy’s twenty-three-year-old son easily replaced 
his fat old father in the affections of the bride. There 
was a second divorce in the family, and now the young 

Prince is married to his former step-mother. 

I asked news of Daisy from a mutual friend the other 

day, and heard that she had gone back loyally, broken 
in body and spirit, to the husband who so terribly 
wronged her-to live out her life in pain and helplessness 
at Furstenstein, the castle where she had reigned supreme 


in the heyday of her youth and beauty. 

How boundless is the forgiveness of some women! 

One of the intimate friends of my mother-in-law was 
Princess Victoria, sister of the Kaiser, whose husband 
was stationed at the garrison of Bonn. She was good- 
looking, smart and vivacious, but she was romantic and 
the path of a romantic woman is beset with pitfalls 
whether she is a princess or a housemaid. In the days 
when I knew her, she was always surrounded by a crowd 
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in the balance against their lack of lineage, tipped the 
scales in their favor. 

JVly husband’s friends welcomed me charmingly to 
their midst from the very start. There was no ice to break 
through. They were all hospitable and friendly, with the 
delightful simplicity of Germans to the stranger among 
them. Court officials, famous statesmen and generals, all 
the ambassadors and their wives, in fact every one who 
contributed to the brilliancy of Berlin in those halcyon 
years at the beginning of this century came to our salon. 

My first appearance in society was at a Catholic Char¬ 
ity Bazaar in December, 1900. It was a very smart func¬ 
tion. On the list of patrons were some of the greatest 

names in Europe. 

I was chosen by the Committee to be flower girl on 
one side of the house and Princess Daisy of Pless, one 
of the lovely Cornwallis-West sisters of London, on the 
other. She was a blonde, I a brunette, so we made a good 

contrast and sold out every flower. 

Daisy, married to Heinrich, Prince of Pless, richest 

man in Germany, whose mode of living was more sump¬ 
tuous even than that of the Imperial family, was at the 
height of her success as a beauty and social leader. Her 
entertainments at their palace in Berlin and their fairy¬ 
tale Silesian castle, Furstenstein, were magnificent. 
Young, looking like an exquisite wild-rose, there were 
many envious glances cast in her direction that day. Poor 
Daisy, and I, how little either of us guessed what sorrows 
lay ahead of us. Who would have believed that I was 
destined to witness the full horrors of the worst revolu¬ 
tion in historv-and lose my friends, my home, every¬ 
thing I held dear-become an exile in another country? 

As for Daisy-how truly was the old superstitious 
_ 1 _Kp-rnn? fnr emod luck” fulfilled in her 
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of admiring young officers. Their adulation was the 
breath of life to her. Alas! After the revolution they 
were no longer available, and the poor princess, a widow 
nearly sixty, found herself in a new and unfamiliar world. 
Lonely and unhappy she longed to recapture the ro¬ 
mance of the past. No more splendid balls and Court 

receptions in this democratic Berlin. 

So she went to a night club. A dapper young man 
came up and asked her to dance-she danced with him, 
found him a marvelous waltzer. She had always been 
so sheltered all her life, she was no judge of men. He 
told her that his name was Zubkoff, that he was a Russian 
aristocrat, a refugee, and thirty. She believed him. He 

was then a restaurant dish-washer. 

After that evening, there were many more dances to¬ 
gether, and still more. The poor Princess was comforted 
and reassured by the good-looking young man s devo¬ 
tion,-without realising it she had fallen in love with 
him. They were married before her friends had time to 


hear of it. , 

He behaved with the ingratitude one might have ex¬ 
pected of him,-spent her money, neglected her, flirted 

openly with younger women. , 

She had the Hohenzollem pride. She left him and 

went away to hide her grief. But it broke her heart. 

little later she died-alone-friendless and disillusioned. 

Just before her death the nurse asked her if there was 
any one she wished to see. “No one,” she whispered. 


Chapter VI 

I always used to contend, in those days before the 
Great War swept away the cherished conven¬ 
tions of centuries and set new social precedents for 
Europe, that only in Paris was the fine art of conversation 
really cultivated. There were, of course, a few excep¬ 
tions in other countries, brilliant men and women whom 
one might call the international good talkers, but they 
were in the minority. 

Edwardian London after dinner was apt to be turgid 
and heavy—probably those formidable menus of ten and 
twelve courses weighed on the spirits as well as on the 
body of the guests. 

In St. Petersburg the conversation was frothy and 
amusing enough, but it was as a rule too limited and 
personal, too inclined to degenerate into scandal—I have 
never yet met a Russian, man or woman, who does not 
enjoy gossip. 

Berlin’s social gatherings were not conspicuous for 
their sparkling flow of wit. 

Prince Philip Eulenberg was so notable an exception 
that hostesses vied with one another to secure his pres¬ 
ence at their parties. Of old family, courtier, statesman, 
and intimate friend of the Kaiser, his influence in the 
Court circle was almost boundless. Men respected while 
they feared it, women were captivated by the charm of 
his personality. 
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When I sat next to him at a dinner given by Countess 
May Gotzen, his light, half-serious, half-cynical philos¬ 
ophy, his profound knowledge of the world so intrigued 
me that I left my other neighbor-a dull, pompous old 
general, notoriously a gourmet-to the uninterrupted en¬ 
joyment of his food, an arrangement which seemed en¬ 
tirely to his satisfaction. 

“You ought to write a book, Prince,” I said to him in 
the salon afterwards, “it would be most entertaining.” 


He laughed. “Perhaps I shall one day.” He did, but 
not the sort of book either of us had visualized. Shortly 


afterward he was to become the most notorious man 


in Germany. The attack launched against him by Maxi- 
milien Harden in the Socialist press, culminated in the 
cause celebre which shook Berlin society to its foun¬ 


dations. 

The scandal was colossal-Europe rang with it. Mud 
was flung on all sides, bespattering the highest names. 
Members of the Imperial family—even the Kaiser himself 

—fell under suspicion. 

Eulenberg came from his distant castle—a broken man, 
grown old overnight—to stand his trial. 

One of his own wood-cutters was put into the box to 

give evidence against him. 

“Your Serene Highness—I swear before God you and I 
have loved each other.” 

The frail old aristocrat drew himself up—looked the 
strong young peasant full in the eyes, then turned away 
with an expression of unutterable disdain— I have never 
even spoken to this person in my life.” 



Accustomed as I was to American liberty of thought 
and of speech it was some time before I grew to under- 
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stand the attitude of the German aristocracy who seemed 
half hypnotized by fear of the Socialist press. The mere 
thought of getting into its columns would make them turn 
pale with terror. Prince Hatzfeldt, Duke of Trachten¬ 
berg, head of my husband’s family, was one of its victims. 

Every autumn my husband and I were invited to shoot¬ 
ing parties on the vast Hatzfeldt estates in Silesia, where 
the Kaiser was often a guest. These Silesian possessions 
were rich in game and their shooting parties were most 
enjoyable, followed by perfectly appointed dinners with 
pompous butlers and their staff of flamboyantly liveried 
lackeys of the old moneyed Silesian aristocracy. 

We women in our newest Parisian frocks adored these 
parties, as usually there was a surplus of men on account 

of the shooting. 

After one of these hunt-balls, the family doctor was 
called in, as my husband had a heart attack. This so wor¬ 
ried him that it had a pernicious reflex on his character. 
He became morose and brooding, strange and cold 

towards me. 

In the spring of April 1901 there was a great agitation 
in the Hatzfeldt family. I didn’t know what it was all 
about. Eventually Guido told me that the Prince was 
troubled over his son and heir, the young Prince Herman 
Hatzfeldt, a promising Embassy Secretary stationed in 
Turkey, who was having a love-affair with a fat Rhine¬ 
land stocking seller, and with whom he had become so 
enamored that he promised her marriage “en tout hon- 
neur.” This was a terrible blow to the Hatzfeldt family, 
especially to his haughty Russian mother who could not 
allow her pride to be ruffled by having as daughter-in- 
law a shop-keeper. 

Despite his ill health my husband had been running 
back and forth on the train for two months to Rhine- 
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land, trying to make the girl release her affections, but 
without success. 

Then several good-looking cousins of the family who 
were smart young officers, being in the secret, also went 
to induce the lady, who was not aware of their identity 
nor their Machiavellian intentions, to “flirt” with them 
that they might prove she had been unfaithful to her 
affianced Prince! No luck! Finally she delivered an ulti¬ 
matum to the family. 

Her Prince Herman must delay their wedding no longer. 
He must return at once to marry her and if the family 
didn’t make a settlement of 500,000 gold marks upon 
them both as a wedding gift, she would place Prince 
Herman in her shop selling stockings also. 

This intractability drove Papa Hatzfeldt to despair. 

Guido racked his brain. 

“Let’s send Cousin Rudy! ” he exclaimed. 

Cousin Rudy was Count Rudolph Waldberg-Zeil, who 
was in the Austrian Embassy in Berlin. He was an ugly 
and unprepossessing man, red-faced, with a thick nose 
and heavy purple Ups that looked as if they were bursting 
from blood-pressure. But he was supposed to be fascinat¬ 
ing to women, and 1 know of several famous beauties who 
looked on him with favor despite his lack of good looks. 
It was said he had a way with him! He was more success¬ 
ful than the others and managed to persuade the Rhine¬ 
land siren to chuck Herman and accept 300,000 gold 

marks. 

Guido was deputed to go to Constantinople to break 
the news to Herman, who really was in love. I went with 
him. He told me on the way out on the Orient Express 
he was extremely nervous about this mission, for he 
feared young Herman would commit suicide. It had 
always been known that the Hatzfeldts were passionate, 
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impetuous lovers; there had been several tragedies in the 
family. 

The entire Hatzfeldt relations came to see us off and 
brought us down flowers and bonbons-and insect 
powder. I stared in surprise. “Constantinople was always 
filled with stray dogs eaten up by fleas.” Thus the 

powder! 

The first day of the journey was warm and sunny. We 
woke up in Bulgaria to see a clear sky. We passed through 
Budapest that night and arrived at Nish, Serbia, at eleven 
o’clock and there learned King Ferdinand of Bulgaria was 
aboard. We saw His Majesty at luncheon. He was a true 
Coburg with a tremendously long nose, fair hair, and a 
blond beard; despite his large stout frame, he looked 
effeminate. He was clothed in a loud English checked 
suit, wore a blue cravat, a blue cap, and very dirty white 
gloves. His white spats were also very dirty—a Royal 
prerogative? His hands, I remember, were thin, pale and 
tapering, like those of a woman. And he had on several 
big emerald rings. He was surrounded by a bevy of 
buzzing Bulgarian officers. 

We arrived at Constantinople at about ten-forty in the 
morning. 

Next evening we dined at Germany’s Summer Embassy 
situated at exotic Terapia. We found our cousin, Prince 
Herman, awaiting us. I begged my husband to say nothing 
to the poor boy about matters during our ideally beautiful 
moonlight sail in the Embassy’s yacht. 

Herman called for us the next day and took us by the 
underground to Galatea. We went to a desolate Turkish 
graveyard and there, of all places in the world, my hus¬ 
band told the young Prince that his sweetheart had de¬ 
cided that Rudy was her affinity. In spite of Guido’s 
prediction that Herman would kill himself, to my in- 
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tense relief he simply shrugged his m&ssive shoulders <ind 
said: “Was ist zu machen?” (What’s to be done?) His 
stolid German face showed stoicism, despite his certain 
suffering. He followed Guido s advice to a T. 

The Hatzfeldt family, overjoyed at the success of our 

mission, received us with open arms. 

Several years afterwards when I had left Germany I 

picked up a newspaper and read— 

“Yesterday in Vienna at the Maronites Church was 

celebrated the marriage of Miss Elizabeth de Tschirschky, 
daughter of the German Ambassador to Austria, to 
Prince Herman Hatzfeldt, Counsellor of the German 


Embassy to London.” 

So it was a case of all’s well that ends well. 

Despite the exceeding kindness of my husband s family, 
there were moments when 1 felt desperately homesick, 
when I longed with heart and soul for a glimpse of Broad¬ 
way, when the sound of an American voice would have 
been music to my ears. I think that Guido must have 
guessed this, although 1 never told him, for he suggested 
that I should invite E. LI. Sothem and Virginia, who had 
been in Paris during the Exhibition, to stay with us at our 

country place near Berlin. 

“E.LI.” was then studying “Hamlet.” He was quite 
intoxicated with his own rendering of the part and I used 
to see him strutting up and down our garden gesticulating 
in a most eccentric way. It used to make me laugh-he was 
so in earnest. Virginia adored him; in fact, I never saw a 
more united couple. How terrible it is to think that such 
preat loves can exist and then cease! I could never have 
believed that “E.LI.” could leave Virginia for a woman 
who, although a great actress, was infinitely less fascinat¬ 
ing than his wife. Upon leaving us they went to Denmark, 
& 
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as “E.H.” wanted to get the atmosphere for his future 
creation “Hamlet.” 

Several years later I went especially from Paris to Lon¬ 
don to see “E.H.” play “Romeo and Juliet” with his new 
wife Julia Marlowe. They were playing to empty seats. 
I could not help thinking what a pity it was that he should 
have given up character studies that had won him so many 
laurels in modern society comedies, to play Shakespeare 
for which he was unsuited, spurred on by the “classical” 
mania which attacks so many successful actors. 

During the winters in Berlin we were always being in¬ 
vited to dinners and balls at the various embassies, and to 
the salons of the great hostesses. 

The home of the Princess Biilow was to me the most 
artistic in Berlin. She had re-decorated the Chancellor’s 
palace in Italian Renaissance style. Her drawing-room 
was in deep red satin brocade with sombre, massive gold 
chairs and great tables. Italian masterpieces, splendid 
bronzes, masses of red and pink roses made this room a 
thing of beauty for her music-loving friends who gathered 
to hear her play the piano—which she did as well as any 
professional. How I loved those tranquil evenings of 
music! 

It was always refreshing to me to exchange the heavy 
artillery of Berlin society for the light cavalry of Paris, 
and to bask in the sunshine of the gayety and charm of that 
most beautiful of all cities. 

My husband’s colleagues in the New York Life Insur¬ 
ance Company came over from the States one summer 
while we were there. Mr. George W. Perkins, then Presi¬ 
dent of the Company (he afterwards became a partner in 
J. P. Morgan’s) and Mr. Thomas Buckner, who succeeded 
him as President of the New York Life Insurance, both 
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had brought their wives, and together we went to all the 
gay restaurants in the Bois. 

Count Boni de Castellane and his wife, who had been 
Anna Gould, were entertaining in Paris a great deal at 
that time, or rather he was entertaining his friends, for 
poor Anna was not allowed much say in the matter. I al¬ 
ways found something sinister in the sight of the bom¬ 
bastic little man with his corn-coloured hair, his curiously 
empty blue eyes and his foppish clothes, strutting about 
among his guests while Anna seemed lost in the famous 
pink marble palace her money had created. Youngest and 
best loved of Jay Gould’s children she had nevertheless 
been sacrificed on the altar of famdy ambition. H 
brother George and his brilliant wife Edith Kingdon, 
whom he had taken from the ranks of Augustin My s 

stock-company, had never succeeded, despite their wealth, 

in scaling the highest rungs of the social ladder. They saw 
in “little S sister,” backed by her millions, a powerful asset, 
and visualized a splendid marriage for her. Edith took 
her to Europe, brought forward Bom de Castellane. His 

r weeks of marriage Anna was 

wretchedly unhappy. Boni and his stem old mother be¬ 
tween them were calculated to crash the spirit out of any 
young thing. She was gentle and submissive-sat all day 
fn the stuffy Castellane salon with its drawn curtain 
accompanied her mother-in-law to early Mas,No on 

never spoke of it. She hid her grief behind a wall of proud 
reserve. 


me to take a “cure” 
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doctors dominated the poor women there, making them 
think they were ill, whether they were or not. To do 
them justice most of the women seemed to enjoy it, for 
it is an indisputable point in feminine psychology that 
nine of ten of us love the domination of men and seek it 


all our lives. 

There we all were in that hot little hole, getting up at 
six to drink a glass of fizzling water at seven. I had as 
company: Frau Hof Photographer, Frau Post-Meister, 
Frau Rechtsanwalt; thus they announced the occupations 
of their “happy possessors.” 

To my joy I received a letter from my sister-in-law, 
Didi von Loe, who was Maid-of-Honor to the Princess 
von Wied, asking me to end my boring cure and accept 
the Princess Wied’s invitation to visit her at her country 
house on the Rhine. She added that two Queens were 
staying there with them, the famous Carmen Sylva, Queen 
of Roumania, Princess Wied’s daughter, and the Queen of 

Sweden. 

Welcoming the excuse to leave the dull monotony of 
Bad Elster, I took the next train for Neuwied, and some 
hours later I arrived at the lowbuilt, quaint old Segenhaus, 
where lived the mother of a Queen. I felt a bit shy at 


first at being plunged into the society of all this concen¬ 
trated royalty—but they were so gracious, so simple, these 
great ladies, that I soon felt quite at home. Being an ad¬ 
mirer of Carmen Sylva’s poetry helped me. We had coffee 
after dinner in the Queen’s apartment, arranged in Rou¬ 
manian style with massive divans covered with superb 
Roumanian embroidery in gay colors. Amid the dark 
reds, blues and greens of the heavy draperies hung metal 
lanterns reflecting shaded lights. Here the Queen told 
me she had written in the quiet of that mountain retreat 
many of her most inspired poems. The Queen of Sweden 
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was demure and self-effacing beside Carmen Sylva, so 
full of vitality, so picturesque with her flowing Rou¬ 
manian gown, her blue eyes and lovely white hair 
crowning it all. 


One of my best friends in Berlin at this time was Count 
Charles de Chambrun, now French Ambassador to Rome, 
then third Secretary of that Embassy in Berlin. At that 
time the rules of Society there were so strict that a woman 
had no freedom whatever. She could never be seen in 
public with a man other than her husband. What she did 
within the four walls of her own house was another affair. 
Charles used to ask me to take a walk with him in the 


Tiergarten which is the Central Park of Berlin. I went, 
and thereupon my husband received numberless calls 
from his elderly women friends, advising him very 
strongly to forbid my “indiscreet conduct” with the 
Count. Guido, who had lived too much abroad to be an 
orthodox German, was only amused, and scandalized 
them by replying: “Well, what can she do with the 
young man behind the trees of a public park?” 

Another friend of mine, one whom the old ladies shook 
their heads over, was the tall, dark-haired Dane, Count 
Carl Moltke, who was nice enough to seek me out at the 
soirees. A charming man, with a figure like a film star of 
to-day, he was reputed to be the breaker of innumerable 
hearts. His brown eyes were keen and full of humor, 
but despite his light manner he was an outstandingly clever 
diplomatist. When he was transferred to the Danish 
Legation in Rome from Berlin, he sent me the following 

lines: 

“Since I have known you, dear friend, my first ambi¬ 
tion has been to make an American girl my wife. My 
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second has been to return to Berlin as Minister. My firs, 
has materialized, I have the happiness to be ent^td to 

shall bring my bride when I have attained my second 

ambition, will be to your house. 

Before many years Carl Mol.lte's second amhtrion «as 

real,zed. But by that time I had left Berlin for my nest 

country: Russia. ... ■ 

Another of my diplomatic friends was King hdu-i 

VII’s cousin Count Edward Cilcichcn, then English Mili¬ 
tary Attache in Berlin. Like many of his countrymen he 

had a tremendous respect for the conventions. e \\ e'U 

together to the Opera for a performance of 1 he Kmg. 
The heat was stifling, and, under cover of the darkness 
I surreptitiously pulled out my powder puff and applied 
it to my shining nose. Unfortunately this disgraceful 

maneuver— (remember! this was thirty years ago)—tic 

not pass unnoticed, for my companion turned to me 
and said severely: 

“Dear lady, if you repeat that I shall simply get up and 
walk out of the theatre.” 

King Edward evidently thought that in sending his 
first cousin he was pleasing the German Court, as Gleichen 
through his father (a Prince I Iohenlohe-Langenburg 
who had contracted a morganatic marriage with Eddie s 
mother) was a cousin of the Empress Augusta, v. ite of 
William II. But for once his diplomacy was at fault, for 
the narrow-minded Hohenzollerns found nothing better 
to do than to snub Gleichen. He was certainly not treated 
by them, as he had been by the English Royalty, as one 
of the family. On the contrary, he was treated purely as 
a Military Attache, that is to say with suspicion. One day 
he missed paying his usual tea-time call on me. I wondered 
why, as he lived near us and it was so easy for him to run 
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in. To our disgust, we learned that our sympathetic neigh¬ 
bor had been “fired” out of Germany bag and baggage, 


charged with spying. King Edward resented this treat¬ 
ment very strongly, as his cousin was his friend. It was 
said this incident was one of the reasons for his persistent 


policy of “Isolation of Germany.” Hostility of the Ger¬ 
mans against the English at this time was so strong that 
when Queen Victoria’s picture was flashed on the screen 


at the “Wintergarten” there was profound silence. 


Charlemagne Tower, the American Ambassador, and 
his wife were among my best friends in the diplomatic 
circle in Berlin, and when, in March 1907, they gave a 
brilliant Costume Ball in honor of the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Germany, Mrs. Tower asked me 

to receive the guests with her. 

As we stood at the head of the wide marble staircase 


in the Embassy, we heard a ripple of laughter in the hall 
below. Looking over the balcony we saw an incon¬ 
gruously funny trio mounting the staircase. A tall woman 
came first. A prominent patrician nose dominated her thin 
face. She was dressed in a magnificent costume represent¬ 
ing Queen Elizabeth of England, and blazed with jewels. 
Following the “Queen” hobbled a short, fat, comic-look- 
ing young man in pale blue satin, dressed as a Chinese 
Mandarin. Behind them walked a little, insignificant¬ 


looking woman with a red nose, but a kindly pleasant face, 
dressed as the Empress Josephine. They were announced 
as Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lehr and Mrs. Cornelius Vander¬ 


bilt, Senior. I had read in the Berlin newspapers sarcastic 
comments on their presence in the German capital. The 
official Berliner Gazette was particularly indignant: 
u Ho r w is it that in our country the German Court r will 
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never admit the prominent men in our financial, covrmer- 
cial and industrial worlds, when a Mrs. Vanderbilt and 
Mrs. Lehr, whose families were parvenu financiers, and a 
Mr. Lehr, a champagne agent, can be presented at Court 
and receive marked attention from our society ?" Well, 
Harry Lehr could laugh at the resentful Germans. His 
witty tongue and his merry laugh were sufficient assets 
to get him through life. 


I had only two dresses that season, one black and one 
blue. It took some courage in a society that was considered 
rich and powerful, to alternate them night after night, 
but I had to do it. 

At our first meeting my mother-in-law had begged me 
to impress on Guido the necessity for strict economy. 
Perhaps I showed my surprise, for she continued: 

“Did you not know my son has debts?” 

“Debts!” I cried in amazement. “I never heard a word 
about his debts!” 

“Yes, and they are very big ones. It was very wrong 
of him not to have told you.” 

In a flash of revelation I understood that Guido had 
objected to the press notices of our marriage because he 
had feared to attract the attention of his creditors! 

So, by practicing the strictest economy I passed my 
five years in Berlin helping my husband to pay these 
debts, contracted through the gayety of his life as a young 
man—mostly gambling. 


When Guido’s stepfather, Field Marshal Baron 
Walter von Loe was chosen by the Kaiser to represent 
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him at the Jubilee of Pope Leo XIII in 1902, I had the 

pleasure of accompanying him to Rome. 

The contrast between the atmosphere of Rome and 
the heavy Teutonic one which had encompassed me for 
so long was almost bewildering. The stately receptions 
at the different embassies and at the glorious old palaces 
of the ancient Roman nobility were a revelation to me 

after the stiff salons of Berlin. 


The women of the Orsinis, the Colonnas and the other 
great families looked like the bearers of eight hundred 
year old names, I thought,—fragile, delicate, refined. I am 
afraid I compared the Fraus of Berlin, with their guttural 
intonations, their over-flowing fat and their ugly up¬ 


holstered brocade dresses, very unfavorably to them. 

After an impressive audience with His Holiness Leo 
XIII, I was received by Cardinal Rampolla, who was then 
playing the leading role in European diplomacy. His 
intellectual, clear-cut face with its baffling half-smile, 
seemed to belong to the Renaissance period. Fie was par¬ 
ticularly gracious to me, and delighted my father-in-law 
by telegraphing to him to Naples, an hour after our 
audience . . . “Your American daughter-in-law is a re¬ 


markably intelligent woman.” 

Silence evidently earned one a reputation for wisdom 
in Rome, l reflected, for during my conversation with 
the Cardinal I had let him do all the talking! 


The familiar round of dinners, receptions, soirees and 
the interminable gossip of the salons that composed 
social life in Berlin, encompassed me once again. But now 
it was beginning to wear me. I could no longer cheat 
myself into the belief that I was happy. Of Guido I saw 
so little between his work, his clubs and his shootmg 
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parties, that he was becoming almost a stranger to me ... 
sometimes, looking at him across the table at some dinner 
party, I used to wonder whether he had ever been any¬ 
thing else. 

My mother-in-law detected that all was not well with 
our marriage.... 

“You are restless, Lilie. That is because your life is not 
full enough. You know that Guido is the last of his race. 

I want to see my grandchildren.” 

Tears sprang to my eyes. How could I tell her that 

since the first few months of my married life, Guido had 

been my husband in name only? 

. 

One night I went to a ball in honor of the young 
Hohenzollern princes. 

Prince Joachim Albrecht led the cotillion with me. 
When the dance was over, my hostess, the Russian born 
Princess Guido von Henckel-Donnersmark, sought me 
out and presented Count Nostitz, the military attache of 

the Russian Embassy. 

I looked into wide, brown eyes set in a strong, dark, 
arrogant face, with straight features and finely curved 

lips. 

One may fall in love many times in a lifetime; one loves 
only once. In that moment I knew that I had crossed the 
threshold of my destiny. 

From somewhere far away, I heard my own voice 
saying: 

“Yes, I will keep the next waltz for you, Count 
Nostitz,” but my heart said: “So it was you I have waited 
for all my life....” 
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I saw Gricha Nostitz many times that winter. He lived 
just opposite us on the quiet, dignified old Regentenstrasse 
with its broad green avenues of old trees. He had been 
there all the time only I had not known it. Yet now I 

met him everywhere. 

Spring came, and I tried valiantly to keep up the 

pretense that the bond between us was only friendship, 

nrv nimi 1 QnKpnnQriniTslv T had alwavs known how 


it would end. 

One evening, Gricha called at the house for me. My 
husband was away in Paris, and we were going to a dinner 
together. I left him waiting in the salon while I went to 
put on my wrap, came down to find him standing very 
straight and tall and grave in front of the fire. Something 
in his face made my heart beat furiously. I knew that I 
was trembling—that the light words I had meant to say 

died on my lips. 

He crossed over to me, took my two hands in his. 
“Lilie, how much longer are you going on cheating 
yourself and me? You know I have been in love with you 
since the moment I first saw you. Can you not care for 

me too, even a little?” 

As though I had ever cared for any one else. 


How I pity those who have never known a great love, 

for they have missed all that is best and most beautiful 

in life! To me it is the sublimest of Divine concessions. 

When Gricha’s lips met mine that night I knew that 

henceforth I could belong only to him, that no sacrifice 

could be too threat. Jeweled moments, woven into t e 

fabric of life. 1 hold*them now once again in memory, 

lingeringly. Their beauty is still undimmed. 

On the day after Guido’s return from Paris, I called 
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him into my boudoir. I dreaded the interview but it had 
to be gone through. I had promised Grtcha I would let 

nothing stand in the way of our marriage. 

“Guido, for a long time we have been unhappy to¬ 
gether,” I said, “and now I am going to ask you for my 
freedom. It is only fair to tell you that I love some one 

else, and want to marry him.” 

I saw I had wounded him deeply, but his German 

stoicism came to his aid. He bowed. 

“Very well, Madame. If you love another man we 

must consider the question of divorce,” he said quietly. 

My love for Gricha carried me through the months 
that followed. The divorce itself was simple, for in Ger¬ 
many it is always possible for a couple who have no chil¬ 
dren to part by mutual consent, but my mother-in-law s 
tears and entreaties were hard to bear. I was thankful 
when it was all over and I was free to sail for New York 

to visit my mother. 

I returned to Europe to marry Gricha in the pretty 
little Russian church at Marienbad on August i ith, i 9 ° 7 ' 
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he heavy gold Empire coach rocked through the 

i blackness of the August night like a ship riding a 

X nit-rhed dizzilv over the ruts m the rough 

S ‘Ta y nd hre tened to come to a standstill, so that the 
outriders urgid on the four magnificent Arab horses 

■ 1 mnrh cracking of whips and guttural shouts. 

A Nostitz was bringing home his bride 
fashion to Wassilliftky, his great estatein South R«* . 

It was like turning over a page out of the P ast ’ 
thought as I leant ba°ck against the cushions and gazed 

rjjsss!!?- ““ ”" s 

dream-half afraid f I Gricha’s hand tighten 

therefore mine. fifteen miles of road from 

And so we drove over the htteen m knhhed 

r-imc upon the little \\ mie uiu . 

venerations of the Nostitz's ancestors, and came at last 
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to the manor house, nestling on the fringe of a vast forest. 

All the servants were grouped in the entrance ha to 
welcome us, the old steward headed a long procession 
carrying candles to escort me to the bridal chamber. 

4 all a scene out of a fairy tale,” I told Gncha. 

“I feel like Cinderella who married the Fairy Prince. . . • 
“And lived happily ever after,” he finished. “May the 

rest of the story conic true. 


The Russian “Grands Seigneurs” had a prodigal way 
of living. My husband, although his personal tastes were 
of the simplest, kept as a matter of course a full staff of 
servants the whole year round on each of his seven 

estates. 

He drew his great income from his land, from the rich 
fertile soil of South Russia, the greatest granary of 
Europe. Field upon field of waving wheat stretching far 
out over the horizon, yielded up its golden harvest every 
autumn for export. How I loved those plains, so like low a. 
I had a spiritual affinity with Russia in my nature. There 
was bred in me a liking for the vast Russian steppes. 
Gricha’s little Jew agents haggled and bargained with 
buyers from all over Central Europe. “No one like a Jew 
for making a good deal ... explained my husband on 
one of our afternoon drives round the estate . . . “but 
they are not popular in our villages. The peasants are 
seething with resentment against them for profiteering 
during ^the Japanese war. It is hard enough to prevent 
them from taking the law into their own hands. . . . 

It was true. Even in the short time I had been in the 

country I had heard of pogroms there had been one 

only the year before in a village quite close to us. Re- 
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membering my maid’s graphic description of it I shud¬ 
dered. ... 

“I should like to do something for the Jews, Gricha. I 


had some good friends among them in New York.” ... 

The gently undulating Russian landscape crowned 
with fields of grain faded from my eyes. I was back in 


New York, dining at Delmonico’s with old Adolf Bosko- 
witz who had come over bare-footed from Russia long 


years before to amass an enormous fortune. When I had 
told him of my approaching marriage he looked thought- 



“Count Nostitz is a great landowner-one of the great¬ 
est in Russia. Lilie, my child, you can help our persecuted 
people. Do it, and I will pray to Jehovah to guard you.” 

... He was like an old Prophet in his fervor—would not 
rest until I had promised to do what I could.... 

Gricha’s voice brought me back to the present.... 

“I’m afraid you will find helping the Jews out here a 
hopeless task. It’s a difficult problem, and a dangerous 
one. Russia’s six million Jews are a perpetual thorn in the 
side of her government. Remember you are up against 
generations of peasant ignorance and bigotry working 

on an age-old race hatred.” ... 

Nevertheless I was still interested enough to question 
our steward as to the Jews on the Wassilliftky estate. One 
of them especially intrigued me—a fine patriarch of an 
old man. In his city clothes he looked an incongruous 
figure beside the unkempt peasants. No one knew from 
where he came. His daughter was good-looking but she 
had not attempted to make the acquaintance of any of 
the people on the estate. Within three years of his arrival 
the Jew had nearly all the village in his pocket. The peas¬ 
ants were only too ready to mortgage their farms and 
cattle to him—the money he offered furnished unlimited 
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supplies of vodka. Not until it was too late and he had 
foreclosed on them did they realize the disaster of the 

transaction. 

“The Jews have done the same thing all over South 
Russia. However I shall have to get rid of him or there 
will be an uprising. I don’t want any tragedies here.” ... 

So the Jew left the village hastily, considerably richer 
than he came to it. 


The warmth of the welcome I received from the Was- 
silliftky peasants touched my heart. When Gricha pre¬ 
sented some of the older men of the village to me, they 
used to astonish me at first by flinging themselves on their 
knees and bowing low to the ground. Then springing to 
their feet they would give me a resounding kiss on both 
cheeks. After a while I grew to look on this proceeding 
as a matter of course and learnt the customary reply ... 
“I wish you everything that is the best” in Russian. 

The village, which had a population of over 12,000, 
was intensely conservative in its ideas, and distrusted re¬ 
form of any sort, however well meant. With my first 
year’s pocket money of 30,000 rubles (then $15,000) I 
built a small modern hospital on the estate, equipped it 
with a miniature operating theatre and all the latest ap¬ 
pliances, and staffed it with two doctors and three nurses. 
But not one of the peasants could be prevailed on even to 
enter its doors. They had a deep-rooted conviction that 
they would never be permitted to come out of it alive. 
Only after the terrible cholera epidemic of 1911, when 
they were carried there unconscious and in many cases 
cured, did they lose their distrust of it. Of schools, too, 
they were equally suspicious. Later, when I built some, no 
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child would enter unless the parents were paid money. 
Perhaps it was fear. It might have been cunning. 

With my second venture at modernizing the village 
I was more fortunate, for the Russian steam baths I in¬ 
stalled were so heartily appreciated that there were free 
fights on Saturday evenings as to who should get into 

them first. 

Gricha, not to be outdone by me, imported a Mc¬ 
Cormick threshing machine, with disastrous results, for 
the peasants, alarmed rightly at this rival to their man¬ 
power, smashed it to pieces with hammers. 

Like all the grain-growing landowners, my husband 
employed hundreds of extra laborers at harvest time. 
They were a lazy lot. It was almost impossible to ac¬ 
custom them to regular hours and regular work. Our 
overseers would go to the neighboring town to hire them 
out as they lay in rows, flat on their backs in the sun, 
sound asleep, with their price chalked on their crude 
feet wrappings so as to avoid being needlessly disturbed. 

A great deal of our harvesting was done by women, 
and it was a pretty sight to watch these young peasant 
girls trooping back from the fields when the harvest was 
completed, in their picturesque embroidered dresses, 
gay handkerchiefs on their heads and strings of multi¬ 
colored beads round their strong brown throats. As they 
swung along they sang the traditional songs of the harvest, 

strange plaintive melodies. 

On Sunday afternoons they would dance with the 
young men of the village in our big shady park, while 
the old people squatted around on the grass watching 
them and the children played games under the trees. I 
loved to go down and watch them, and to this day I 
keep that picture of Russia in my memory, the simple 
patriarchal Russia of peace and plenty, where every man 
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had his bread if he but scratched his hint! and threw some 
seeds on it, and left the rest to God and the sun in fertile 

Ukraine. 

Out of gratitude for the happiness of our marriage 
Gricha presented a piece of land to the village, the value 
of which was over $100,000. I Ic incurred the indignation 
of one of his neighbors for this generosity, another 
landowner who because famous afterwards, Michel 
Rodzianko who was President of the Dounia at the out¬ 
break of the Revolution. Rodzianko, although making 
capital out of being a liberal, was furious at my husband’s 
setting an example in this gift to his peasantry, and I re¬ 
member that he said one day when we were his guests at 
dinner... “Oh, it’s all right, Nostitz, for you who have 
so much land to be so liberal with the peasants. But for us 
proprietors with limited acres, and an unlimited family 
it is establishing a precedent which they will expect us 
to follow, and which I, for one, refuse to do.” . . . 

Yet it was he who in later years called most loudly in 
the Douma for endowments of land for the peasantry! 


In a woman’s eyes the country that has given her the 
man she loves is always invested with glamor. To me 
Russia will ever stand for all the romance and the beauty 

v 

of my life. Its memories are so inseparably entwined with 
those first years I spent there—years of love and ecstasy 
and joy. 

Nothing can ever dim the picture of that first winter 
afternoon in Moscow when I sat in the sleigh with 
Gricha’s arm around me and gazed up at the Kremlin 
in all its dazzling Oriental splendor, set like a jewel 
above the frozen river. I have only to close my eyes to 
hear again the music of the sleigh bells, see the golden 
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towers of the city of the ancient Czars. A legendary city 
of magical loveliness-of wealth such as only Russia’s 
merchant princes could amass-of fairy-tale palaces, and 

age-old traditions. 

The sleigh skimmed lightly over the snow-frosted 
streets, drew up at the majestic old house on the Dimi- 
trovka, where Gricha had spent his youth as a Moscow 
university student. Hand in hand we walked through 
the vast salons. Every piece of furniture had its history. 

...Gricha lingered over it caressingly.... 

“I want you to love this house as I do, Lilie. It is home 

to me— more than any of the others. ... 

Later we faced one another in the stately magnificence 

of the salle a manger, where old Andre who had been the 
Nostitz butler for forty years, served us a Muscovite 
dinner, bringing out the choicest wines in the cellar. 
Then to the Opera House to hear “Sadko,” most haunt¬ 
ing of all Russian operas. It seems to voice the very soul 
of the Slav people in its plaintive, wistful melodies, the 

wild abandon of its dances.... 

“ Moskva , kak vmogo v etovi slove 
Dlia scrdza ruskovo sliloss , 

Kak vmogo v vem otozvaloss ” ... 

wrote Pushkine... . (“Oh Moscow, how your name 
echoes in the heart of a Russian. ) • • • 


A few weeks ago I was invited to a little gathering of 
Russian exiles in Paris-all members of the great families 
of the old regime. We crowded out the tiny attic “\° n * 
of the poor quarters that served our host-a form 
famous general—as bedroom and salon. \\ e sat t aerc 
his bed under the signed portrait of the last Emperor of 
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Russia and the regimental photographs treasured so 
faithfully through the years of exile, and listened to the 

story his nephew had to tell. 

Driven by an overwhelming longing to see his own 
country once more, he had gone back there recently 
at the risk of his life, traveled from town to town as one 
of a party of tourists. Knowing that the discovery of his 
real identity meant certain arrest by the Soviets, he had 
assumed the name and the false passport of a Belgian en¬ 
gineer, spoken no Russian, refrained from any comments 
or enquiries that might show his knowledge of the 
country. 

We listened enthralled while he described the familiar 
scenes—the tragic changes in them. Then he drew a small 
cardboard box out of his pocket, opened it tenderly. 
Inside lay a handful of caked brown earth.... 

“It comes from Moscow” ... he said simply ... “From 
the ground where the Church of the Iberian Virgin stood 
until the Bolsheviks destroyed it. Without being seen, I 
managed to drop my handkerchief and I scooped this up 
in it. One day it will be buried with me.” ... 

I felt more Russian than ever in that little room as one 
by one those men and women without a country bent 
over the box and with tears glistening on their eyelids 
laid their lips on the clod of beloved earth. Then some one 
remembered my presence; it was held out to me. I too 
kissed it reverently, my tears fell with theirs.... 

Oh, Moscow! ... 


My husband was asked to hasten his return to Peters¬ 
burg, having received orders from the Russian Court to 
be in attendance upon Mr. William Howard Taft, who, 
then Secretary of War, had been on a tour of inspection 
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of Manila, and was returning to the United States by way 
of Siberia. My husband was chosen, I think, because of 
his recent marriage to an American. This pleased us both 
very much, and I participated in all the fetes given in Mr. 

and Mrs. Taft’s honor. . 

At the dinner given for them by the American Colony 

my husband made such an eloquent speech in praiseo 

America that Mrs. Taft said to me afterwards ... That 

shows how he adores his Iowan wife, my dear. ... 

The Tafts were lovable, unconventional people, their 

kindliness and humanity made them instantly popular 
even in that most conservative, most critical society. 

Izvolsky, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, gave a 
farewell dinner party for them. We all assembled in the 
salon, waited for a quarter of an hour, half an hour n 
sign of the guests of honor. Mme. Izvolsky was lookin 
preoccupied, probably she was worrying over the fate o 
her dinner. An hour passed and by this^ tune we were a 
exchanging uneasy glances. What could have happened 
to the Tafts? We were all sincerely relieved when at 
1st we heard the very stout American War Secretary s 

hearey voice booming out in the silence of the entrance 

hall and a moment later he entered the salon in a gale 
lwh ter told us all the cause of the delay. On getting 
Into the’carriage which was to bring him to the dinner 
he had split his trousers wide open at the knee. As his 

b ggage had already been sent to the station, he had no 

and wait while Mrs. Taft and the maids mended the 

° S After a'dehy of twenty minutes he got into the car¬ 
riage of« more. He was fust seating himse f when^agarn 

split once more! So the whole party, secretaries, staff 
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officers, with my husband, and other officials had to troop 
back again and the stitching process began anew! bor- 

tunately this time the darn held. 

In spite of the contretemps the dinner was very gay, 
for Air. Taft soon put everybody at their case. That night 
Princess Suzie Beliossclsky, born Whittier of Boston, who 
was one of the guests, said to me after dinner... “I low 
can you be so animated in entertaining your partners at 
dinner? I find them usually so boring at these official 
affairs, in fact the only way of not showing my boredom 
is to tell the man sitting next to me to count, i, 2, 3, 4! 
Then I reply, ‘1, 2, 3, 4’ smiling, and then I tell him to 
answer, ‘i, 2, 3, 4 and as we keep it up during the dinner 

people think we talk a lot.” ... 

Strange that in after years when Suzie and her family 

settled in England after the Revolution, her brain became 
affected as a result of the reverses and privations she 
passed through and her husband told me that she w ould 

sit for hours at a time and repeat “1, 2, 3,4; 1, 2,3,4.... 
Poor Suzie! The last time I heard of her was from Lady 
Sackville when I visited her at her old castle “Knolc” 


near London. Lady Sackville, the former American act¬ 
ress Anne Aleredith, told me that Suzie was living near 

the castle, dying and in poverty. 

Taft, in leaving Petersburg, said to my husband ... 

“You have been perfect to me. Colonel Xostitz. \\ c 
Americans cannot give decorations but I will give you 
my signed photograph.” He did, and strange to say it 
escaped the Bolsheviks, and I possess it to this day. 

The next reception to w'hich I w'ent that wfinter was 
given by Stolypin, who was then Prime Minister and 
Titan of the Russian political world. The summer before, 
his house had been bombed by the Social Revolutionary 
party, and his eldest daughter had had her heels blown off! 
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So naturally this reception, which was the first since the 
outrage, called for some courage on the part of the guests, 
for it was known that his enemies were incessantly plan¬ 
ning fresh attempts on his life. The surveillance of the 
police in itself was unnerving. The long row of carriages 
creeping slowly towards the Prime Minister’s Palace took 
nearly an hour to arrive. Every few moments the police 
thrust their heads into our carriage, and with lanterns 
flashed into our faces, examined our passes. It was my 
first glimpse of the sinister side of my new country, of 
the undercurrent of conspiracy and terrorism beneath its 
wealth and splendor, and it made a profound impression 

on me. . 

Stolypin looked the typical descendant of the old 

Boyards he was—a magnificent figure of a man, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with a well-poised head, a keen, 
bearded face and kindly gray eyes. He had soft engaging 
manners, an exceptionally pleasant voice and great per¬ 
sonal charm. I found it difficult to associate so gentle a 
personality with the implacable ruthlessness he had shown 
in pursuance of his policy. When I told him that his 
courage was the admiration of Europe he looked sur¬ 
prised “Do you really think so? I thought my reforms 
were unpopular abroad. They will be put through how¬ 
ever— relentlessly!” ... . 

They were, until that sad day for Russia a few years 

later, when an assassin's bullet ended the life of the one 
man whose strong hand at her helm might have steered 

her through her darkest years. . , . 

At that reception I wore the famous Nostitz rubies 

with an orchidee satin Worth gown. These rubies came 

to my husband through his great-grandmother Miss 

Engelhardt, and from her he also inherited one of his big 
estates near Kieffi One of seven lovely sisters, nieces of 
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Potemkin, the favorite of Catherine the Great she left 
the legend of her beauty m the family as well as 
rubies-her wedding gift from Catherine. When I re¬ 
ceived them they were heavily mounted in gold. I had 
them re-set by a great Parisian jeweler m p annum an 
diamonds. Thus extended the chain reached almost to my 

knees. 

Nostitz had three illustrious ancestors: Potemkin, the 
most able of Catherine’s favorites; Raevsky, an eminent 
general in the Russian campaign against Napoleon; and 
Field-Marshal Count Nostitz, his grandfather, who gained 
high honors and vast lands through his victories in the 
campaigns against Poland. Of the last the family have a 

curious story to tell. 

In 1806 this Count Nostitz, who belonged to an old 
and noble Bohemian family, was A.D.C. to Prince Louis 
of Prussia, one of the most ardent opponents of Napo¬ 
leon. On the eve of the battle of Saalfeld the Prince with 
his staff were quartered at the near-by castle of a Prince 
Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt. Just before dinner was an¬ 
nounced the entire staff assembled in one of the salons. 
Prince Louis was elated at the prospect of the next day s 

battle, confident of victory.... 

“To-morrow we will whip Napoleon, gentlemen! 

he cried. A second later he turned deadly pale and rising 
abruptly seized a torch and dashed into the corridor lead¬ 
ing to the guard-room. Count Nostitz who had followed 
him distinctly saw him pursuing a white phantom, which 
disappeared suddenly. The Prince examined the wall but 
could find no door, for the corridor had only two exits, 
one leading to the guard-room and the other to the salon 
occupied by the general staff. Bewildered he turned, saw 

his A.D.C. approaching- 

“Have you seen it, Nostitz?” 
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“Yes, Highness.” 

“Then it was neither a dream nor a hallucination.” 

The sentinels were questioned, admitted that they had 
noticed a person wrapped in a big white mantle and had 
let him pass, supposing him to be an officer of the Saxon 
cavalry. The Prince was deeply impressed-the “White 
Lady” appeared only to give warning of the violent death 

of a Hohenzollern. 

On the battlefield of Saalfeld, where disaster overtook 
the Prussian troops, Prince Louis and Count Nostitz saw 
once again the “White Lady” standing on a hill opposite 
them and wringing her hands in despair. A minute later 
the Prince was fatally wounded. His A.D.C. whose horse 
was shot under him was picked up senseless by a Russian 
general whom eventually he accompanied to Russia 
There he married the daughter of his rescuer and founded 

the Russian branch of the Nostitz family. 

During his lifetime Count Nostitz did not relate his 

mysterious story to any one excepting his own son, to 

whom he recommended the strictest silence. This son, my 

husband’s father, before his death asked to see the Crown 

Prince of Prussia (who was later Emperor Frederic III) 

and entrusted him with the secret. The Prince copied this 

history and had it incorporated into the private archiv 

of the German Imperial Family. , 

But a fourth ancestor, of whom my husband was prou - 

est, was Lomonosov, the great Russian scholar and poe 

of the eighteenth century, who began life as the son of 

simple fisherman, and rose to become Secretary 

and founder of the University of Moscow. 
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Chapter VIII 


T he American colony in St. Petersburg received me 
in its midst with mingled feelings. While the mem¬ 
bers of the Embassy and their wives gave me the friend¬ 
liest, most charming welcome, several of my own 
country women, rich socialites from the East, married 
to prominent Russians, rather resented the intrusion of a 
compatriot... “coming from God only knows where 
... as one of them complained, with the possibility of out¬ 
shining them through the wealth and high position of 
her husband. It is curious that America with its demo¬ 
cratic ideals in those days had a snobbery about locality 

not known in Europe. 

One who became my real friend was Baroness de 
Huehne, who had been born Nan Lathrop of Detroit 
and whose father had years before been American Am¬ 
bassador to St. Petersburg. She was a stately, beautiful 
blonde, married to a Baltic baron with an ancestry that 
dated back seven hundred years, and a temper that dated 

back to his first attack of asthma. 

Nan had two daughters, one who “inspired” and one 
who didn’t. Halla, the eldest, at the age of seventeen, 
was appointed maid-of-honor to the Grand Duchess 
Vladimir, mother of the Grand Duke Cyril, to the joy 
and pride of the Huehne family. But their happiness was 
short-lived, for the poor girl’s flighty disposition involved 
her in trouble. She was in love with a young man named 
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Boris Ivenjenko, brother of Olga Wrangel, wife of the 
famous White general, Baron Peter Wrangel. Halla used 
to escape at night from the Grand Duchess’s dull castle 
out in the country at Tsarskoe-Selo and under its ancient 
walls would meet Boris like any little chambermaid would 
meet her “sweetie.” They hailed it as a heaven-sent op¬ 
portunity when Halla’s grandmother died, for she was 
able to tell the Grand Duchess she was going to Estonia 
for the funeral. Instead, however, of traveling to this 
distant function, she went to St. Petersburg and engaged 
an apartment at the Hotel Europa. Despite her sophisti¬ 
cated airs, she was only a naive and innocent girl. Dressed 
in black, she went to a variety show at the Aquarium with 
her Boris. Her only precaution was to put a thick black 
veil over her big hat with its waving black plumes, think¬ 
ing that no one would recognize her. It was rather like an 
ostrich hiding its head in the sand but leaving its back 
to the hunters. Of course, the “hunters” recognized her 
and denounced her to the Grand Duchess, who was in a 
fury when Halla did eventually turn up after a short 
absence. She frightened the poor girl to death by asking 
her acidly whether she considered the Aquarium a suit¬ 
able place for the celebration of her grandmothers 
funeral. The upshot of it was that she was expelled from 
that virtuous Court and shortly after she and Boris Iven- 


ienko were married. 

The other daughter, Betty, a blonde Germanic-lookmg 

girl, married a Baron Wrangel, known, because of his 

black hair and somber, lugubrious personality, as the 

“Black Baron.” He was at least twenty-five years older 

than she, and the marriage was not a success. When he 

was appointed to a position at the Russian Embassy m 

Londom he left Betty behind, stranded m Bolshevtk 

1 \r cold her furniture, tier 
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jewels and her clothes, to follow her husband to London. 
But she arrived there only to have him politely look her 
over and close his door upon her. I Ic never even inquired 
where she was going. Finally, after divorcing her eccen¬ 
tric husband, she married a Colonel Buzzard and, to every 
one’s surprise, Baron Wrangcl promptly committed sui¬ 
cide in Rome. , 

One of the first to call on me in Petersburg was the 

granddaughter of General Grant, Princess Julia Canta- 

cuzene-Speransky-Grant. My husband said he never 

knew a woman fidget so much, site made one positively 
uneasy when one was in her presence. Her husband, 
Michel, belonged to the famous old Greek family, the 
Cantacuzenes; his mother was a French Jewess from 
Odessa. She was a very worthy and cultivated woman, 
much appreciated in Petersburg. Cantacuzcne later be¬ 
came a sort of banker to his fellow officers of the regiment 
of the Chevalier Guards, lending them his American 
dollars at a very high percentage. One of them, a Count 
Hendrikoff, on receiving a too pressing demand from 
Michel to settle up his debt, immediately had a stroke of 
apoplexy and almost died. After that, Michel was not 
popular with the Chevalier Guards. He was tremendously 
ambitious in his military career, and he and Julia left no 
stone unturned to acquire favor with his military chiefs 
and at the Court. She was continually at the house of 
Count Frederichs and his family, the first Minister of 
the immediate Court, and through them, know ing 
that they intrigued through Anna W iroubo\ a, she w ould 
make all sorts of requests for advancement. She also culti¬ 
vated me as a possible asset. W hen my husband became 
Mike’s superior officer, having received his big promotion 
upon my return to Petersburg, she was overweeningly 
“amiable” to me. I used to wonder why she gave herself 
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so much trouble. For, after all, I would have done just 

the same for her without all those efforts. 

She spent very little money, no one knew why, because 
we had all heard on very good authority of her big allow¬ 
ance from her aunt, Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

The marriage between her and Prince Cantacuzene was 
arranged by the Prince's mother and by Julia’s aunt, the 
leader of Chicago society, Mrs. Potter Palmer. These two 
ladies, having met in Rome, became fast friends, and made 
up their minds to be still more united by this promoted 

m Another compatriot of mine was the Baroness Fanny 
Ramsay, born Whitehouse, who prided herself upon her 
resemblance to the young Empress. She came often to my 
parties and I to hers, but there was no great love lost 

between us although she °, 

nttie“e C d P nos!d Finn named “Kotik” Ramsay He was a 

1 did not know, and when he asked me to dance the 
cotillion with him at a ball given by Princess Olga O io 
I accepted unthinkingly. Fanny, his wife, was furious 
nd compelled her husband at the last moment to say he 
was ill and to go home just before the cotillion began. 
She thought that I would be left without a partner whic 

was considered a painful humiliation m the social life1 of 

old Petersburg, blit just at that moment the Grand Duke 
Boril “rived S at the Orloff palace He saw me standing 
alone in the entrance hall, waiting for my carriag^ ^ 
“Well, Countess, you cannot be leav g 

S ° “Your Highness, I am going home because my partner 

for the cotillion has been taken ill.” 

“So that’s it, is it? I think it would be ,ust the g 
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you would dance the cotillion with me instead, dear 

'to 1 went back to the ballroom as the partner of the 
Grand Duke Boris and was the success of the ball that 
night. Many more flowers and favors came my way than 

^"am afraid she found it hard to forgive me for when 
Count Lalaing, of the Belgian Legation, asked her who 1 

was, she replied, “Oh, God only knows. 

“Well how is that? I thought she was a friend of 


yours?” he said in surprise. 

“Well, yes. However, there is a difference between us. 

“And what is that difference?” 

“Well, I come from New England and my grandfather 

was a Bishop.” .. . , 

When Jack told me this I laughed. ‘ Well, that s true, 

but I come from Iowa and my uncle is a Bishop so the 
‘difference’ isn’t so very great after all. 


I loved my first winter in Petersburg-the splendid 
balls, the galas at the Opera, the exhilaration of driving in 
the new sleigh my husband had given me, drawn by its 
two superb Orloffs. Wrapped up to my chin in sables, I 
would sit behind the imposing figure of my fat old coach¬ 
man with his enormous beard and his huge padded coat 
making him look larger still, and we would fly like the 
very wind up and down the English Quays and the 

Nevsky Prospect. 

But there were one or two incidents that rather spoilt 


my pleasure. , 

At that time there was great rivalry among the high 

officers of the first two regiments, composed of the old 

aristocracy, the Horse Guards and the Chevalier Guards. 
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Mv husband belonged to the latter, which was the regi¬ 
ment of the Emperor’s mother. The smartest officers 
aspired to be commander of one or the other. Every one 
believed Gricha closest to the honor in his regiment. 

But the family of Prince Beliosselsky although im¬ 
poverished, with estates heavily indebted, still wielded 
influence through their ambition, their intrigues, and then 
entertaining on their vast island estates at Knstovsky. The 
diplomatic set, especially the members of the English 
Embassy, courted their favor. And it was this family who 
had determined that their son Serge, of the Horse Guards, 
should at all costs become the next "nder of the 
Chevalier Guards. They set out to achieve it after their 

“'ThTposttf the German Ambassador in St. 
at that time was held by the Count de Pourtales. His u ife s 
mother born a Countess Hatzfeldt, was a cousin of nay 
divorced German husband. Knowing that there: was 
actual scandal attached to my divorce, and that 1 had 
remained on the best of terms with my German in-lans 
the Countess received me in Petersburg wit i a grea 

° f At r i d ba7mven by her at the Embassy that winter of 

A s T wore a dress made by the famous dressmaker 

“ Lornano ff " of Moscow. It was gray and co«red vat i 

spangles in the shape of fish 

T'r W1 r 1 DrlB.TUc" 7 tl” atron then of 

''-n^ble t^mdte m unmake any one socially in Peters- 

burg. c i t ]| \| r Henry I\Liv, of V\ *jsh- 

A few days hc American Embassy, 

ington.whowasthebec,^. ^ ^ jusr bccn t0 a 

called on me am ' 0 k , Fs “Some of those spite- 

luncheon at Princess Olga unon -• 
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ful women have got their knives into you,” he said 
thoughtfully, “and I feel that you know me well enough 

not to be hurt if I tell you about it ” 

I laughed ... “I’m quite sure they have, but I neverlet 
it worry me. Why should I care what they say. Halt 
Petersburg seems to have nothing to do but gossip an 
talk scandal from morning till night. It’s too trivial for 

words 

WC “I know'. From our point of view, it’s utterly absurd, 
but when you have been in Russia as long as I have you 
will learn that nothing is too trivial to cause irreparable 
harm, once it has been spread about. The whole of so¬ 
ciety, from the Imperial Family downwards, seethes wi 
intrigue, and the undercurrent of plotting and scheming 
gets ten times worse just before any coveted post falls 
vacant. You know as well as I do that Princess Orloff 
would move heaven and earth to get her brother, Serge 
Beliosselsky, appointed Commander of the Chevalier 
Guards. Your husband is his most dangerous rival, and 
she is resolved to wreck his chances if she can by throw¬ 
ing mud at you. The ridiculous story that I have just 
heard emanating from her and her friends is quite enough 

to seriously injure you and Count Nostitz. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked-“Let me hear the 

worst.” . , 

“During luncheon we spoke of you, and one ot the 

officers admired the beautiful spangled dress you wore at 

the German Embassy Ball. Princess Orloff disagreed with 

him, saying that you looked too like a mermaid. Later 

when a certain Mrs. Artsimovitch heard that story she 

added ... ‘That’s not surprising. Naturally she looks the 

part. Did you not know in America she performed as a 

mermaid in a tank at a side show? 

I burst out laughing ... “I never heard of anything so 
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sorts of expenses on the strength of it, suffered a severe 
blow not only to their pride, but to their pocket. 

General Vladimir Bezobrazoff had even started build¬ 
ing a splendid palace in Petersburg, which would, had it 
ever been completed, have housed him, his plain wife 


and his nine children in greater magnificence than even 
the Grand Duke’s. But, with the downfall of Alexander’s 
roseate scheme, work was stopped upon it immediately, 
and there it remained, half completed, a lasting monument 
to the family’s humiliation. 


“Surely, this must have been the Garden of Eden,” I 
cried. “Oh, Gricha, I have never in all my life seen any¬ 
thing so beautiful.” 

We had just arrived at our home in Yalta, exchanged 
the torrid heat of Wassilliftky for the soft breezes of the 
Crimea, washed by the waters of the Black Sea, sheltered 
by its screen of mountains crowned with their forests of 
birch and oak. All around us were valleys, studded with 
shrubs and flowering trees, and vineyards laden with the 
rich sweet grapes that yielded tokay and sherry and 
muscatel. 

A wealth of flowers bloomed in the garden. Pale pink 
rambler roses and great branches of glycinia climbed all 
over the walls of our old Tartar house and twined them¬ 
selves across its wide balconies till they almost hid it from 
view. 

Near to us was the splendid palace of Livadia, the 
favorite residence of the Czar and Czarina. They loved it 
for its peace and repose. Years afterwards, when the Em¬ 
peror was forced to abdicate, he drew a breath of re¬ 
lief ... “Now we can go to Livadia with our poor boy 
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foolish in my life. Why, any one has only to look up 
my theatrical career.” v 

“Yes, in the States, but this is Petersburg. Remember 
that Beulah Artsimovitch is American born and claims to 

have known you in San Francisco; therefore people will 
be more inclined to believe her.” 

I thanked Henry May for his loyalty, but, personally, 
I felt he had exaggerated the situation. Unfortunately’ 
future events proved that he was right. That spiteful 
story did me a great deal of harm. The disputed command 
in the end was refused to Serge Beliosselsky on account of 
the scandal and intrigue. As for Gricha, he could not 
accept it, having already in his pocket an appointment 
for a far more responsible post in Paris. 


When I first arrived in Petersburg, my husband’s two 
cousins, Admiral Abaza and Alexander Bezobrazoff, were 
in disgrace, both having played a most unfortunate role 
in the famous affair of Yula. Under their influence and 
that of the Grand Duke Alexander Michailovitch, the 
Emperor was prevailed upon to acquire great tracts of 
forest-lands in Manchuria, with the object of establishing 
a buffer state to keep Japan in check. As the only out¬ 
come of this ambitious scheme was the disastrous system 
of Eastern expansion which precipitated Russia into the 
Japanese War, they were held widely to blame. It was 
known that vast sums of money had changed hands in 
the course of the undertaking, and consequently ugly 
rumors were circulated about all those concerned in it— 
not excepting the Grand Duke Alexander. 

The luckless Bezobrazoff family, who had been so opti¬ 
mistic of Alexander’s success, that they had incurred all 
84 
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and spend the rest of our days among the roses and the 

sunshine there.” ... . 

Perhaps some strange premonition made him always 

hate the cold and gloom of Siberia! 

A great deal of unpleasant gossip, emanating for the 

most part from the Grand Duchess Wladimir’s entourage, 
was going the round of the Court circles in the Crimea 
that year of 1908, regarding the intimate friendship of 
the Empress and Ania Wiroubova. Although Ama be¬ 
longed to one of the best families in Russia, Society re¬ 
sented the Czarina’s choice of a friend so little fitted for 

such an exalted position. 

Alexandra Feodorovna was a strange woman, and above 
all an intensely jealous one. She was afraid of bringing 
the Court beauties into the company of her husband... 
afraid, without reason, for Nicholas II was notoriously 
true to his wife. Ania, although she had a sweet, fresh 
face was a stout, ungraceful woman, not attractive to 
men, and invariably badly dressed Her only evening 
gown was a tomato red plush in which she looked like 
an armchair. Neither the Empress nor any other woman 
need fear competition from her. But even so, Alexandra 
Feodorovna grew jealous of her, and there was a rift be¬ 
tween them in 1914 ^ consequence, as is P™ ven by ^ e 
andra’s letters to the Emperor, found and published y 

the Bolsheviks. c , UnA 

The Princess Youssoupoff was especially hurt. She had 

a palace near Livadia, and felt that she was entitled to 

expect the first position at Court after the Grand Duch- 

essra She was of the Tartar blood of the ancient Khans 

her fortune was immense, her jewels fabulous. So she an 

her entourage of elderly catty women were convinced 

that the choice of any one else as friend and confidante 

*• • 1* - .1^ a. ^ ^ r 


Empress 
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We were often invited to visit the Youssoupoffs as the 
Prince was a friend of my husband. Their palace Coraies 
on the mountain side overlooking the sea was one of the 
most exquisitely beautiful in the Crimea The Princess 
was a gracious hostess, a pretty woman and-her friends, 

both men and women, added—a saint. 

In that first year I knew her she had a terrible sorrow. 

Every one knew that she idolized her elder son Nich¬ 
olas, was far prouder of him than of his dazzlingly hand¬ 
some, brilliant brother Felix. , 

Nicholas was a young man of twenty-four, tall, slight, 

with a thin, dark, sensitive face. He and I were drawn to 
one another because of our mutual interest in the stage. 
He often confided to me his great ambition to become an 
actor, an ambition he knew he could never realize, for he 
felt he must take the responsibilities as heir to the great 

Youssoupoff estates seriously. 

More out of idle curiosity than anything else, I think, 

he began a flirtation with the young Countess Marina 
Heiden, who was already engaged to be married to Count 
Manteuffeln, a superbly handsome young officer in the 
Horse Guards. On the night before her wedding, she 
persuaded Nicholas to have supper alone with her and 
staged a painful scene. Swearing that she had never loved 
any one but him, she entreated him to marry her. Nicholas 
reasoned with her, told her that it was impossible, and left 
her. The next day she became Manteuffeln’s wife. 

At the marriage ceremony I stood next to Nicholas 
Youssoupoff. I knew of his love affair with Marina 
Heiden, but I was relieved to notice that he appeared 
completely indifferent as she left the church on the arm 
of his friend. He talked to me of trivial things, of his 
intention of going to Paris. 

He certainly did go to Paris-and on the same Nord 
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express as the bride and bridegroom! The next news 
scandalized Russian society. Marina Manteuffeln had 
walked straight out of the hotel in Paris, leaving her 
bridegroom without a word of farewell, and gone to 

spend her wedding night elsewhere. 

Her husband, distraught with anxiety, supposing that 
she had met with some accident, ransacked Paris in the 
hope of finding her. He had no suspicion of the truth until 
a few days later, when he received a curt letter from her, 
telling him she had always loved Nicholas, asking for a 

divorce. 

For a Russian, there was only one answer to such an 
insult. It could only be wiped out in blood. Manteuffeln s 
brother officers of the Horse Guards insisted on his apply¬ 
ing for special leave. For the honor of the regiment, he 
must find and challenge the man who had stolen his wife. 
Mechanically, he prepared to obey them, but he had no 
heart in it. Killing Nicholas would not give him back 

Marina’s love. 

Meanwhile, Princess Youssoupoff, in terror for her son, 
was moving heaven and earth to avert the impending duel, 
bringing all the importance of her great position to bear 
upon the situation. She got into touch with members of 
the Russian Embassy in Paris, prevailed on them to ar¬ 
range a fake encounter, so that honor could be satisfied. 
Everything was settled. The combatants met in the Em¬ 
bassy garden, rapiers were the weapons; Nicholas re¬ 
ceived a slight wound in the arm. 

The officers of the Horse Guards heard of it. They 

were not to be deceived or appeased by this mild outcome 
to such a scandal. Manteuffeln received an ultimatum. 
Either a real duel must be fought to the death and in 
Russia, or he must resign from his regiment. There was 

no other alternative. 
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But even the honor of a regiment is not proof against 

a mother’s love! Princess Youssoupoff urged flight on he 

son ... if he would only stay out of Russia for a while 
would all blow over. Marina backed up her entreaties, bo 

the lovers went to Germany. . 

Manteuffeln decided to return to Russia, took the Nord 

Express. He broke the journey in Berlin, dined with one 
of the attaches of the Russian Embassy, went to the Wm- 
tergarten with him afterwards. Coming out of the theater, 
they met face to face—Nicholas and Marina. 

There was no longer any possibility of avoiding a duel. 
Only a few words passed between them, the seconds 

would see to the rest. 


On that Sunday we were all in camp at ICrasnoie-Selo 

where the Guards passed the summer. . _ 

Gricha and I had been invited to lunch with Pnnce 

and Princess Youssoupoff at their cottage which was next 

to ours. We arrived there punctually only to find that 

they had gone out, waited an hour for them to return. 

Then, thinking we must have mistaken the day, we left 

the cottage. . , 

Outside we met Prince Tolko Gaganne, whitefaced 

and haggard, staggering down the path leading from the 
station. 

“I have been witness at a duel between Nicholas Yous¬ 
soupoff and Count Manteuffeln. Nicholas was shot 
through the heart in the first round. 
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Chapter IX 


N I9 oo the Emperor entrusted my husband with a 

snecial mission to fans, n wire 

a - it _ni-mnct rart and delicacy, tor its 


Xspecial mission to ran*. ^ ™ a a iw.r f nr It* 
nortance demanding the utmost tact and delicacy for its 

object was the healrng of the breach be Rus . 


siOwd undergone^t^the'handTof the Japanese/thete had 

b-a decided coo.ness between the two a es and the 


been a decided coomc« . , , 

tJ^ 1 ^ Sphere had 

Count Nost.tz was that rare c saving 


Count Nost.tz was a flair for saying 

I • i . rhino- nr the riHtt moment. Socially, he w as an 
the right thing at the entertaining and did 

. .. * . i ’_fortune enabled him to 


“ SSet ir wliiie hist^ pr^at'e fottune enabled hint , to 

maTntain so important P an appointment with fitttng 


F ciha told me how much Upended on tltc^success of 

this mission. “Much £ the tespons,^ ^ ^ ^ utmost 

* wife, ie naturally a 


™12 me 11 You are datable, and you are naturally a 

charining' hostess; now ySa wtll have the oppottuntty of 

'Xt'^n'tSl weTcmped every quartet of Paris to find 
a house suitable for entertaining on a grand scale. 
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we waited and searched, we stopped at the Hotel Rik, 
that Mecca of cosmopolitan society. We were very g y 
and often dined with the prominent Americans who had 

taken up their abode there-Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
the Charles Carrolls, Mrs. Ogden Goelct Mrs. Jo 
Monroe and the eccentric Mrs. Florence Pratt, whose 
sensational will was recently disputed in a hard fought 
law-suit. True to form even to the end she had left the 
bulk of her fortune to her servants and dressmakers. 

At last we found what we wanted and rented a mag¬ 
nificent palace in the Avenue d’lena. We began our social 
campaign by inviting eminent French military officers as 
much as possible. Among others we had the pleasure of 

receiving General Foch. 

My ability as a hostess suffered a severe test one eve- 
ning in February, 1910 . General Dalstein, the Military 
Governor of Paris, Colonel Buat, who was to become 
famous as Chief of the French General Staff during the 
Great War, and many other high officers were dining 
with us. As we were seated at the table, all the electric 
lights suddenly failed. We waited in the darkness for 
about twenty minutes, while the servants ransacked the 
house for candles. The Seine had left its course and was 
flooding the Left Bank. In the Rue de Lille and around 
the depot at the Quai d’Orsay, people were poling them¬ 
selves in gondolas. It looked as though Paris had become 

a new Venice. _ 

In the meantime our mission was progressing. General 

Brun, a short, fat, round-faced little man with a funny 

Bordeaux accent, was then the Minister of War. At a 

dinner he gave us at the Ritz I overheard him say to my 

husband: _ 


need 
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books are all open to you. Do not hesitate to come to me 

for information about the French Army at any time.” 

This frank overture towards friendship delighted 
^ . , tt _a Qten forward in the ran- 


VJ ITU lid. -- j r x 

prochement. Our efforts had been rewarded. 

My husband, bom and bred in Russian tradition, liked 

to conform strictly to all Russian social rules, even the 
most exasperating. One iron-bound and particularly an¬ 
noying custom was that calls must be made in person. You 
could not leave your card with a servant or send it by 
one. That simply was not done. So, bearing this in mind, 

I decided rather unwillingly to call on Colonel Buat and 
his wife who lived in a small apartment up four flights of 
stairs. Weighed down by the heavy furs that covered my 
velvet reception dress, I climbed and climbed till I reached 
the top I was panting for breath when I knocked at the 
door It was flung open by Mrs. Buat herself with an 
apron around her waist, her face flushed, evidently.with 

fortunately we were both young and merry and could 

easily laugh off the awkward situation. From that day we 
became good friends. 


1 had thought that in bidding farewell to the Russian 
Court I was leaving intrigues behind me. ever in y 

life was I more mistaken. «- • 1 

On our arrival in Paris we made the customary official 

call upon Madame Nelidoff, the wife of the Russian Am¬ 
bassador there. She was so coldly distant that my us a 
asked the Counselor of the Embassy M. Nek udoff, 
reason for her hostility. He shrugged h.s shoulders. 

“Take no notice of her. She is funous tha the Em¬ 
peror has sent you here instead of her relation and 
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Droteee Count Ignatieff [now a Bolshevik general], and 

Statta. she fs afraid that your wife's recept.onswdl 

outshine hers-as you know she is proverbially mean. 

Before long we heard more of the campa.gn which the 

Nelidoffs were launching aga.nst us. Tl,c 

of character in the post of military attache, knowing that 
he would not be dictated to, since he would receive h,s 
orders directly from the Chief of Staff in St. Petersburg 
or from the Emperor himself. His wife was still more 
indignant, blaming us, most unjustly, for ler avon e 

failure to secure the coveted post.... 

“I'm afraid that spiteful old woman is going to make 

a lot of trouble for us,” said Gricha wearily, especially 

as it appears she rules the roost here. She prevented Cyril 

Narishkine getting his transfer from the 
Brussels, merely because his wife, who is the daughter 
of the Countess Witte by her first marriage, has Jewish 
blood in her veins. She will not receive Princess Mane 
Wolkonsky, because she was born the daughter o a 
simple professor, and there have been others whose 

careers she has ruined.” 

“She is not going to ruin ours, I retorted firmly. Y 
wait. I’m not going to let that old cat get the better of 
Lilie Bouton of Hamburg, Iowa. This time sites up 

against the wrong person. „ 

That first winter, Madame Nelidoff invited Jules Cam- 

bon and Maurice Paleologue, the brilliant French 
diplomatist, writer and historian, to a small dinner at 
the Embassy. During dinner, she amazed them by say¬ 
ing, “It was erratic of the Emperor, to say the least, to 
have sent Nostitz to Paris with that wife of his. How can 
such a woman entertain? She was an ex-circus rider or 

- i* i M T T 7 1_- L. av 


Why 
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snorting proclivities? 1 never cornu .u * — f™ 1 * 

stroke'^Paleologue told me later that he was aghast to 

hear an Ambassador's wife speak so of a member of h 
„ . j cnrp.lv it was a spiteful untruth, h 


hear an Ambassador’s wire spea* ^ ^ a , 

wondered just why !he had related that to hum .. 

t _ entire winter, tnis ie 


s==i£=a.‘r: t 

woman gave small dinners, the 

gossip-spreading members of Paris society, an 

constant topic of convers i ! “™'’. Gene ral Yannoloff of 


was determined to reiuse to pte~. ; , ~ ^ u 

bassadresses. My husbandJ^^know prf ^ X 

at e yout convey my « for a due, to 
the Ambassador or to any one o'his £>ns^ of the 

The reply came through NeldudofT,^anm ^ ^ ^ 

Nelidofts, who said. y , ^ _j Am- 


Nelidofts, who said: vv "X red to the Am- 

bassador’s wife, would 

I was wildly indignant when I heard th s B* 
and said 1 had never done anything in my lde 

* re s : n ich ’ and the 

old lady has so many dete :^ would not 

Were 




“Were we a numun - * 

give one penny to that miserable old worn • ^ 

S He was frightened by my » ' ^ without 

the Ambassadress into doing all that is due > 

duels or money,” he volunteered 

, 1 “Amer 


els or money he vomntee^.^ has won the 

He had smt hi$ apologies, there 

« no duel and 1 »as invited to the Embassy. 


» no duel and 1 was invited to tne‘ Nd idoff 

That first year in Pans, ,909-19'°. Maaj 
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wrote to Baron tie Rosen, the Russian Ambassador at 
Washington, asking him whether he could not uncartl 
something unfavorable in my past. She was highly disap- 
noTnted when word came back that I had been an honor- 

able and highly esteemed young actress, belonging to the 
best dramatic organization of New York. In 1920, aro 
de Ro en confirmed to me this fact, while he was writing 
his memorable history of Russia, in New York at the old 
Netherlands Hotel. At that time he gave me a photograp 
S himself, signed, and with: “To the most char,rung o 
Countesses, from an old friend, Roman Rosen, written 


on it. 


Ambassador 


^OUni IVlICVtllliuuvM -— -- • 

Paris, was particularly kind to me. He gave a dinner in 
our honor,' just at the height of the battle between 
Madame Nelidoff and me. He was shocked at her in¬ 
correct attitude and proved it by inviting the smartest 
personalities in Paris to this dinner. 1 wore that night a 
becoming black gown from Worth’s, embroidered in fine 
jet, a diamond diadem, a high diamond dog collar and a 
long diamond chain. When I left the Embassy that night. 
Count Georges Festetics, of Budapest, one of the Secre¬ 
taries, pushing aside the lackeys, got down on his knees 
to button my snow boots and said to me, “Countess, you 

are lovely, we are all on your side.’ . 

I have observed, with Americans, that people in official 

positions are usually considered infallible, therefore it was 
flattering to me that during the Nelidoff intrigue, the 
American Embassy and colony stood loyally by me. 

Madame Nelidoff grew calmer that winter and was 
passably amiable because she saw she could do nothing. 
She had shot her arrow and missed the mark. She ha 
actually gone to the extent of forcing the Ambassador to 
send an ultimatum to the Emperor . . . “Either Nostitz or 
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I leave the Embassy.” ... The answer came, “Nostitz re- 

The poor Ambassador died shortly after this, and my 
friends laughingly said: “You see he got out of the Em¬ 
bassy first, and you killed him, Lilie. , 

I am afraid that I could not resist the temptation of 
sending my new Rolls-Royce, which the Ambassadress 
knew perfectly well, to be stationed opposite the big 
archway of the entrance of the Russian Embassy. There 
stood my car the whole day with my tall Russian footman 
in °he Nostitz livery near the door, so that Madam 
Nelidoff might think that I was in it to witness her final 
departure, bag and baggage, forever from the Russian 

El One S of the newspapers at the time said: “The pretty 
American Countess Nostitz is being -iversal y congratu¬ 
lated on her victory over the unpopular Nehdoffs. 

During our stay at the Russian Embassy in Pans, my 
husbandkept up our Petersburg house with its full staff 
of servants the whole year round, so that we mig t^en 
one month there to enjoy the 

seasons. One winter we were invited by the Prmc 
7 enaide Youssoupoff to the Youssoupoff palace in 
“to be among her thirty closest friends « «£ ™- 

Duchess Marie Pavlovna, to the solemn dow J™' 

ceived a letter from Monte Carlo, which told me that 
Guido, mv first husband, was there constantly in the co 

pany of a blonde 

Eugene de Rothschild. As l naa pm of 
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I wanted to leave at once for the Cote d’A/.ur. Very 

reluctantly he obeyed my whim. I actua y im‘ J-' n1 ^ 
think that I was tired of being cooped up m the over 
heated house in the continual darkness and col 
Petersburg winter, but in reality it was my hurt vanity . 
Guido’s speedy demonstration of forgetfulness. .00 
wem to he soL, arrived in Monte Carlo. After a wee < s 
observation, I took my courage m hand and called Cuido 

UP “What-s te !lt Guido, you promised that you would 
never remarry, because you could never ‘^get m^ 
already, after so short a time, you are engaged in the 

blatant flirtation!” 

“How’s that?” he asked. . 

“Well don’t I see you continually with that exquisite 

blonde? It's luncheon together, dinner together,^ supper 
and dance together. I hope for your sake that it s carl) 

m ”S:*just what it's not, unhappily, 

for me” he’answered. But I was only reassured when, 
later to my joy, I saw Ins friend. Count Schdnbom, a 
beefy Austrian, enter the lists. He eventually cut out 
Guido, carried off the lovely Kitty to Rome, and married 

her. 


At that time Bridge was the favorite pastime of the 
diplomatic colony in Paris. I have always detested the 
game because it helped to rob me of my first husband. 
So I determined that, when I had the possibility of doing 
so I would try and break its back. It was the summer of 
iq’io, and the Argentine Tango was the rage. I met at the 
house of Madame Jean de Reszke, the wife of the famous 
Polish tenor, Maurice the dancer, and took a few lessons 
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from him. He was then having a great success, dancing 
the Apache dance at the Caf 6 de Paris with a young girl 
called Leonie, a pathetic little French provincial, but their 
earnings were pitifully small. So they were overjoyed 
when I had the novel idea of engaging them to come to 
afternoon teas in my salon to teach the Tango to the 

smartest members of the younger set. 

These “Legons de Danse” parties, although at first they 

were much criticized because my house was official 

proved a popular innovation in Paris society. All y 

elderly men friends clamored for invitations to my-salon, 

where 7 Uonie in her modest little way would teach them 

the intricacies of the “Teddy-Bear, the One-Step 

^Before long the fashion had spread all over Pans * 
cesse Violette Murat, and even Madame Izvos y 
Madame NelidofFs successor at the Russian Embassy 

“Lfrchd'nM dare to allow the Tango to be played or 
danced at any of my big official balls. It was consid 
verv shocking. I remember that attractive Madame An¬ 
toinette Barrachin, now wife of a French minister was 
pronounced “real swift” because she persisted m danc- 

The Grand Duchess Anastasia Michelovna was another 

victim of the craze. Her unconventional, pleasure-loving 

T/dlrd Of etiquette imposed on her by the f- ^ 
houses with which she was connected-the Russian, m 
which she had been born-the Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

into which she had married, and that of hcr -™S '"' 
Queen of Denmark, not to mention her other daug 

the Crown Princess Cecilia of Germany. D 

•Countess Nostitz. you will tel. them in the Peters- 
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bum Court that there is really nothing unmoral in the 
dancing of the Tango, won’t you?” she asked me ear¬ 
nestly at one of my dance teas. Remembering the spec¬ 
tacle she had presented a few minutes before as she 
threaded her ponderous way patiently through a maze ot 
steps, her great height towering over the little Argentine 
“gigolo,” whose head came to about the level of her 
breast, her brows knitted in solemn concentration as she 
counted the beat aloud, 1 thought that “immoral’ was 
scarcely the word for a dance so solemn and funereal. 

Shortly after I began my dance teas, Maurice’s poor 
little partner died from having hit her head violently 
against a marble table in the Apache dance at the Cafe 
de Paris. My husband followed on foot, through the whole 
of Paris, her modest coffin to Pcrc Lachaise. I Ic and the 
heart-broken Maurice were the only mourners. 


I had a very charming circle of friends those first years 
in Paris. Mrs. Peter Martin, born Lily Oclrichs of New 
York, then tall and willowy, was often one of our guests, 
so was Mrs. Craig Biddle, born Laura \V helan, the beauty 
of Philadelphia. Laura had two great admirers, the Grand 
Duke Dimitri, and the Duke of Sparta, afterwards King 
Constantine of Greece. She was lovely beyond words 
with her big pansy blue eyes, her dark brown hair and 
her alabaster skin. What was so pleasing in her character 
was that she didn’t seem to know that she w as beautiful. 
Then there was the Duchess of Lzes, who, as the first 


Duchess of France, had precedence at all the dinner 
parties. Although one of the most fascinating of women, 
she was simple and unaffected. Her mother M as a Princess 
Galitzine of Moscow', who had an unhappy life and died 


very young, leaving her daughter, poor 


Marie-Therese, 
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to form her own character. The Duke rather neglected 
her and she sought consolation in a Polish diplomat of 
Byronic beauty belonging to the Austrian Embassy. But 
he was the cause of the poor Duchess being accused of 
spying, when she met him in Switzerland during the 

War' 

One night I gave a dinner to over a hundred guests m 
honor of the Duke of Sparta. Frederic, my wonderful 
maitre d’hotel, served it in fifty-five minutes, which was 
something of an achievement. It was followed by a ball 
for seven hundred which the papers described as the most 
sensational event of the season. I had asked His Royal 
Hivhness two weeks earlier to choose the date. Conse¬ 
quently, when three days before it was to take place, he 
telephoned me that he was forced to go to London, 1 was 
terribly disappointed, especially as 1 had told my fnends 
that he would be present. At seven o’clock while I was 
dressing I was called up on the telephone by the Duke 
d “Well, Countess, a little surprise for you. Do you still 

want my bald head at your dinner-table 

“Are you telephoning me from London, sir. aske 1 . 
“No I have just arrived this moment and I will come 
to your dinner to-night if you have a place for me 

late while we waited for him, and warned my chef and 
butler. Yet, at five minutes before eight, the footman an¬ 
nounced His Royal Highness the Duke of Sparta very- 
body else came very punctually, excepting old Ms- 
Legheit wife of the Belgian Ambassador. We waited 
three quarters of an hour for this plain sympathetic 0 
dv and when she came in, it was all we could do to 
refrain from glaring at her. She was^awfully flustered. 

the Count Boni de Castellane, who walked m coolly al- 
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though I was not expecting him. I had in my employ at 
that time a French concierge and his wife,.named («aulois 
This couple had been instrumental in helping Anna (,ould 
find out the peccadilloes of her wayward Boni. When I 
gave the invitations to this concierge to be sent by hand 
to all the guests for the dinner, he took the letter to the 
Count de Castcllane, but when the Count’s answer came, 
knowing the handwriting, he didn’t give it to me. With 
the mentality of servants, he thought he was playing Bom, 
whom he hated, a spiteful trick, but instead of that it was 
I whom he upset. We had ten tables that night, each with 
twelve seats, so it was difficult to place a thirteenth with¬ 
out alarming some superstitious guest. 

I never knew a man more amiable than the Duke of 

Sparta, and I felt sorry during the War so much infamy 
was heaped upon his Kingly head. The allies were deter¬ 
mined to make of him-becausc of his German Queen, 
Sophie, sister of the German Emperor-a pro-German. 
During the War, the King’s brother, good-looking Prince 
Christopher of Greece, dined at my house in Petersburg 
and he told me how false were all these accusations against 
his brother, the King. Prince Christopher told me that had 
the Allies followed the plan which King Constantine had 
proposed to them, to attack by land, the disasters of the 
English sea attack on Constantinople, through the Dar¬ 
danelles, would never have occurred! Christopher, then 
very young and very merry, afterwards married Mrs. 
Leeds, a social light of Cleveland, Ohio. She was a sweet 
and pretty woman, but during my first years in Paris she 
was not considered chic enough to be invited to exclusive 
fetes. It was later on, in London, where money counts 
for so much in society, that, through her social cicerone, 
Lady Sarah Wilson, she was taken up by the smart set. 
Then she became Princess Anastasia of Greece. Poor 
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woman! She got little enjoyment out of it, for she died 
mst when she had attained her wildest ambition. 

The next winter we crossed the Channel to enjoy the 
attractions of London. We stopped at the Ritz and invited 
as our guests Mrs. Florence Russell, now Mrs. Alexander 
Webb, His Imperial Highness the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
and also one of the attaches at the Embassy in Paris. 

Frederic Townsend Martin, brother of the millionaire 
Bradley Martin, and always a staunch friend of mine, 
gave a dinner in our honor at the Berkeley Hotel. He 
invited his niece, the Countess of Craven, and many 

prominent Londoners. , 

Felix Youssoupoff came up from Oxford, where he 

was studying, to lunch with us at the Ritz. He was then 

handsome beyond words and had such a charming and 

pleasing personality. He invited us down to his rooms 

at the University. . 

We dined at the American Embassy, then installed by 

the Whitelaw Reids at Dorchester House, which is now 

a magnificent hotel. Among the diners was Lady Mary 

Sackville-W est, who had a romantic history, for her 

mother was a Spanish gypsy and her father the owner 

of the feudal castle at Knole, Sevenoaks There was a 

famous lawsuit about the succession of this castle. She 

asked us to come down and be her guests there. 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, born Mills, was an amiable an 
stout woman with a kindly face. Whitelaw Reid was tall 
with a white beard, formal and dignified. He looked and 
was the Great Ambassador, a credit to his «™try^He 
showed us his magnificent gallery of fine old portraits, 

We were also entertained by Count Benkendorff, then 
Russian Ambassador to London, whom 1 had na« before 
at his sister’s estate, since he was the brother of my ex 
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cousin, Natalie I lat/feldt. 1 I* w.fe, a vivacious brunette 
was the daughter of Count Schouvalolf. who had ,named 
Circassia,t slave, hough, ,n a slave market when he was 
Russian Ambassador to Turkey. I he Countess s ,U 
proudly and affectionately of her beaut,ful slave mother, 
of whom a famous portrait still exists. 
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Chapter X 

B efore the war Paris society took itself seriously. It 
was by no means easy to push one s way into its 
select precincts without the advantage of the right back- 

gf Myfirst ball caused me a great anxiety, for I knew that 
according to the measure of its success I would stand or 
fall as a hostess. What made me doubly anxious was the 
fact that I had to give it just at the conclusmn of Madame 
Nelidoff’s campaign against me, and while it was t 
That I had been the victor, I was afraid her calumnies had 

prepared f^r^abou^three^ hundred acceptances to 

the five hundred invitations I had sent out, and * nst ™ cte ^ 
my amazement and his consternation, nearly the whol 
entire Avenue d’lena was black with automobdes and 

Ca Fo«unately, our house lent itself splendidly to theen- 
tertaining of even such a crowd as this, 

I wished some miracle would produce 

more food for the supper! Instead of sm.hng com- 
nlacently at the top of my rose-colored marble staircas , 
n S I welcomed the overwhelming onslaught of guests, I m 
afraid myTace was haggard with anxiety, for I was won- 
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dering what on earth they were all going to cat. I lappily, 
our cellar was well stocked with the best vintages «f 
champagne. “You must give them so much to drink t . 
they won’t notice the shortage of food ... I wh.spc 
agitatedly to Frederic. He obeyed my instructions to the 
letter, with the result that champagne positively flowed 
through the entire evening until every one became 
mellow that they were all ready to proclaim mine the 

old Mrs. Robert McCormick, Middle-Western 
like myself, keen, brown-eyed, magnetic widow of the 
American Ambassador, whose loyal friendship had been 

a precious asset to me all through Madame Nchdoff s 
hostilities, came to my side once again that night. Herself 
familiar with Paris society, she stood encouragingly by 
my side at the top of the staircase while I was receiving 
the horde, whispering the names of the guests as t icy 
came up if she thought there was any possibility of my 


confusing. r i a 

That night definitely laid the specter of the Nelidofts. 

Paris had accepted me. The ball was a tremendous success 

from beginning to end. Le Gaulois in describing it in 

the next day’s edition said that it stamped me as one of 

the foremost diplomatic hostesses in Paris. As I looked 

around the crowded ballroom where, to the strains of 

Boldi’s orchestra, we danced till morning, I knew I need 

have no more anxiety. I think I am too genuine an Iowan 

ever to really become a snob, for despite having married 

two great aristocrats of Europe, I have always remained 

at heart Lily Bouton of Hamburg. But I was glad for 

Gricha’s sake—for it meant so much to his career—to see 

that every one who “counted socially in Paris was there, 

all the Ambassadors and their wives, several “Royalties.” 

The gentle, quiet Prince Antoine d’Orleans Braganza 
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opened the ball with me. My husband’s attentions were 
divided between the gracious and fascinating Infante 
Eulalie of Spain and the Marchioness del Muni, wife of 
that country’s Ambassador, the old lady whose magically 
soft brown eyes reflected all the warmth of Spain. Count 
Rene de Rougemont, famous young dancer, leader of 
the younger set, the gracious Princess Elsa de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, the Minister of War, Millerand and his wife, 
most devoted couple in Paris, the Marchioness du Bourg 
de Bozas, witty and gay, was there tearing to shreds the 
reputation of the much discussed Mathilda de Rothschild 
who, being dangerously near forty, was just then radiant 
with happiness because the ideally handsome Jack Leis - 
man son of an American Ambassador, near twenty, 
never left her side. The Duke de Gramont came late 
without his wife, the young Italian Princess Ruspoli, 
who had passed her youth reading professionally to sour 
old ladies. Gossip affirmed that the Duke was a regu ar 
Othello keeping his Desdemona under lock and key, 
which did not prevent him, however, from supping from 
time to time with that beautiful but banal artist of t ie 
Comedie Francaise, Gabrielle Robinne. There was also 
the good-looking, distinguished Dimitri Stancioff 
pro-Russian Bulgarian Minister, with his pretty blond 
wife, born a French Countess, and his tall lanky daughter, 
Nadedia, overflowing with the exuberance of youth. Mrs. 
Charles Marshall and Mrs. Charles Alexander monopolized 
those marvelous Austrian waltzers, the Princes Hohenlohe 
and Ftirstenberg. Madame Porges studiously avoided 
Madame Edgar Stern, a tremendous bulk of a woman*™ 
for some reason or other was called Madame la * 
quise de la Fessc,” and “lc plus beau de Pans. Colon 
and Madame Boat, Colonel and Madame Lasson P erre 
de Fouquicres and his eternally \ealous blond Spanish 
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wife, all of the Presidency, graced the evening. During 
the Polish national dance, Marie de Reszlcc, wife of 
the famous Polish tenor, and who herself came from the 
exclusive “Faubourg,” had a little accident, while the 
fascinating elder Slcrynski of the Austrian Embassy was 
her partner. In dancing the intricate vigorous figures of 
the Mazurka, he managed to give her too strong a pull 
which ended in bringing Marie and her artistic blond wig 
to the parquet, where they parted company. Poor Mane! 
Her beautifully formed head was exposed; it glistened 
brilliantly in the cruelly strong lights like a new-born 


I wanted to ask sad-eyed, sharp-faced, overdressed 
Madame Ferdinand Blumenthal to my ball as she had sent 
me at least a dozen invitations to her house, undis¬ 
couraged by my refusals, but my husband would not hear 
of it. “You already have the Henri, Robert and Maurice 
de Rothschilds, also Madame Ephrussi, nee Rothschild; 
I can’t have all the Jews of Christendom in my house.” 
“But,” said I, “her sister, Blanche Vcsnitch, is coming; 
I can’t hurt Mrs. Blumenthal by not asking her and her 
son.” There was no question of Air. Ferdinand Blumen- 
thal’s appearance, as they kept him well in the back¬ 
ground, a poor, timid-souled little man, whose great 
fortune, made in American leather, allowed the mother 
and the son to try to penetrate into the inner precincts 
of “le beau monde.” But Gricha was obdurate. However, 


I invited her to a later ball. 

During the war in Russia it was very difficult to get 
foreign newspapers because of the censorship. One day, 
in glancing over the FCew \ork Herald of a years old 
date, I could hardly believe my eyes when I read of the 
marriage between Madame Blumenthal and the Duke of 
Montmorency, otherwise known as Louis de Talleyrand- 
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Perigord. I was convulsed with laughter at the thought 
of “Mere Blumenthal” as the Duchess of Montmorency, 
till my husband asked the cause of my unexpected hilari¬ 
ous outburst. “You see how this American has leaped be¬ 
yond all the others to society’s goal,” I said. I have since 
heard that in the middle of her superlatively gorgeous 
wedding luncheon, there was a sudden silence, and “Mere 
Blumenthal,” I should say the Duchess of Montmorency, 
casting her eyes heavenwards with a deep sigh, mur- 
mured: “Ach, Ferdinand, if you could but see me now!” 
Poor little Ferdinand! Nothing remains of him, not even 
his name, eclipsed as it is by aristocratic Montmorencys 
and Peccis, for even his own son has gone back on him. 
Having married into a papal family, he is now Count 


Cecil Pecci-Blunt. 

The success of my first ball led to one annoying in¬ 
cident. The Grand Duchess Wladimir was so impressed 
by it that she put it all down to the credit of Frederic. 
She found nothing better to do than to send her ubiquitous 
little Baron Mita Benkendorff, to entice this paragon 
among butlers from us. Frederic (whom the servants hall 
had decided was an illegitimate son of Prince Constantin 
Radziwill and who rather justified that conjecture by his 
strong resemblance to the Polish Grand Seigneur) suc¬ 
cumbed, alas, to the subtle flattery. Indeed, it quite turned 
his head. I offered him treble his salary if he would remain 
with us, but the royal prestige of the Grand Duchess 
overruled my temptations, and he left us. I had the con¬ 
solation of hearing a couple of years later from Mita 
Benkendorff that our former treasure had been anything 
but an acquisition to the household of the Grand Duchess, 
for he had run her in for so much expense that she was 

compelled to dismiss him. 



T ii E CO UN T /•: S s F ROM IOWA 
The spring and summer of .y««> w«c so h»t th.u garden 

Dirties were the most popular form of enie.t.unmt . 
Some of the most delightful were those given at nc 

toUassy. for garden was 
irs indent trees and its green lawns studded unit g 
beds of multicolored flowers. There the most elega 
women in Paris promenaded up and down m « 'b 

muslins :uul Inc's. tl.eir enmmmts Inns eneireb.l w ,,l, 

(lowers and ostrich feathers, so that it 

many pictures hy Winterhalter. 

Princess Cecilia Mura, also gave splcmh.l pa 
parties. She cultivated a regal presence and ought has 
been popular, but for the fact that any dinner to ss eh 
she was invited was almost certain to be spoiled hy a 
stupid argument over precedence. She tumid neve, forge 
event for'ten minutes, that her husband s family was 
luntinatesl in the past hy a king, a simple sohher of folium 
who after a reign of a few months seas mglorim sls lueUe 
olf the throne of Naples. She seas so insistent in 
claims to royal honors, that she pm a damper on many a 
pleasant party for my friend the young Duchess d l /es. 
who, as the wife of the premier due de V r mcc, u as 
titled to the first place at the table. Although Mane 
Therese, merry, goodnatured and blessed with a glic.it 

sense of humor, would willingly have sat -anywhere for 
the sake of peace, Cecilia used to become so aggressu e on 
these occasions that she and her hostess would enter into 
an acid discussion that made the other guests heartily wish 

they were anywhere else. 

It was King Edward VII who eventually settled the 
matter of the Murat-d’Uzes precedence once and tor all. 
Havincr invited them both to a dinner in Mancnbad. he 
placed^the Duchess on his right and Cecilia on his left. 
The latter actually had the bad taste to call him to task 
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for this, pointing out that as a King, it was his duty to 

'X” Ed y wa?d e ™;ous ly asked the two ladies to 
chawl places. But during dinner he scarcely addressed 
f word to Cecilia and devoted all lus attention to the 

Se< Cecilia murned to Paris elated over her victory rang 

up her cousin Maurice Rothschild, who replied 

dinner: “What is my place to be at the taWe. H pi d 
that he would have to put Baroness de Wedel Jar sberg 
wife of the Norwegian Minister to France, on his right 

a ” d .V«y 0 weil, then, I will not come. I must have the first 

Pl So e Maurice Rothschild had no alternative but to tele¬ 
phone t^e de Wedel-Jarlsbergs and ask them to come 

an AU er th2e ht q uarrels of precedence were ridiculous, 
and as a hostess I often found *em a nuance. ^ ^ 

OS" Al^ander Ko^ * “^Xu" 

Mane Plaoutinc born \ oom jus t before din- 

“ "c r nd Duke is a great friend of mine and 
please * dtm’t put any of the ‘French,es" ne« » ^ * 
adores chattmg unth me so put me ^ ^ „ 

uninteresting. I told _ extremely incorrect. 

her next the Grand Dtwe as esoec hallv a diplomatic 
„£££ Krgde 
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the Robert Rothschilds, the Marquise de Gfqu«,*c 
Count and Countess dc Castellano and many others. 1 low 
eve to my surprise my husband ordered me to allow Ins 
cousin to have the preferred place. The next day rt was I, 
naturally, who was criticized in Society, as knowing 
absolutely nothing about etiquette. 

3 At another of my dmners, 1 recall there was a figh 
between two Russian ladies, fussing quarrelsome Olg. 
SerXiakoff, now Princess Oldenburg, and exquisite y 
lovely Marina von Derwciss, one claiming that she should 
have had the fourth and not the fifth place since her hus¬ 
band had one degree higher as a emt General than the 

lady who had the fourth place! 

. 

Among my best friends in Paris were the “Three 
Graces.” They were always together and although each 
was well over sixty, they were as gay, as admirably dressed 
in the latest fashion and as eager to enjoy life as I, a woman 
of thirty. Bessie, Marquise de Talleyrand, and the 
Baroness Raymond of Sellicrc were American born, and 
the third was the distinguished Marquise de Jaucourt. 
The Marquis de Ncdonchcl, a rich elderly bachelor, lame, 
not unprepossessing, with an old house in the Faubourg 
and an armchair in the Jockey and Union Clubs, was 
another admirer of mine. Immaculately dressed, he was a 
flaneur of the old school. It was said that he had an aflair 
with every “petite femme” in Paris, and that his method 
was always the same. To each of these “petites” he would 
say: “When you happen to need one hundred francs, 
just come to me.” Sooner or later she would arrive-in 
a cab, on foot or in a costly automobilc-but she always 
came and left his hotel with the hundred francs. One 
afternoon I lent him my new Mercedes car, to go for a 
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drive. When he returned I saw that he had the “Three 
Graces” with him, and invited them all in for a glass 


of port. , - 

Each of them solemnly pulled out of her bag a note of 

one hundred francs. The old gentleman knew the story 

about himself and had given them all one hundred francs 

(for their charities). Looking at me with a twinkle in his 

eve he said: “When can I give you a hundred francs? 

He’died eventually of paresis. Too many hundred francs 


distributed, I fear! 

Boni de Castellane was going about Pans very much as 
usual, although his circumstances had been very much 
reduced since his divorce from Anna. He was doing his 
best to repair them by selling jewelry to rich Americans, 
and to this end he cultivated the acquaintance of all who 

might be of use to him. Mrs. Ogden Goelet came into this 
category, and he was seen every day with her for a while 

until they had a violent quarrel. 

I remember being in a loge with them at the Opera one 

night when the caustic Bom spied his ex-wife sitting 

directly opposite us with her new husband, Prince Helie 

de Sacran, who had stolen her heart and, worse still, her 

fortune from him. After leveling his opera glasses on 

them for some minutes, he shrugged his shoulders... 

“That Helie never had any taste in women or dress. 

Then his glasses swept the house once more ... y> 

there is Bertha fl.rting with Andre Tardieu!” American- 

born, Princess Bertha Izenberg-Birnscein excited no > 
envy among women because of her possessing 1 • 

Goelet leaned forward expectantly.... 

“Well, Boni, what of that? After all, you must admit 
that she is a ‘bonne fille’?” 

“Fille ... yes,” said Boni judicially, “but bonne- 
well, I’m not so sure about that.” 
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Some of the American women who had married into 
illustrious European houses took their new status as 
nobility seriously! They spent days wandering through 
museums and art galleries finding portraits of their hu 
bands' ancestors, straining their eyes dmpton-g 
family documents and manuscripts with which they 

their ancestors for granted. They could rarely enter into 
conversation without dragging in the glorious past,_ which 
they felt they were entitled to share along with their 
husbands’ other possessions. In the end they got so ac¬ 
customed to telling of “our ancestor who fought at the 
battle of Agincourt” or how “ive lost everything in the 
Stuart cause” that they ended by really believing it 

themselves. , , „, 

One of these was the Countess Lionel de Montesquiou- 

Fezensac, whom the American colony ironically chris¬ 
tened the “Queen of the Bourbons.” An American from 
Staten Island, she became “plus royahste que le Rot in 
her obsession over her husband’s nine hundred year old 
lineage. Mrs. Keiller, wife of the wealthy English marma¬ 
lade manufacturer, told me of her efforts to impress 


“Just imagine, my dear,” the Countess had said to her, 
“long ago in America, when I was a little girl, I once acted 
in amateur theatricals the part of a French lady of the 
eighteenth century, who was actually the great-great¬ 
grandmother of my future husband! While I was acting, 
I was overwhelmed with the presentiment that one day 
I would marry into that family.” Mrs. Keiller, who has 
a great sense of humor, solemnly replied: “When I was 
a dear little girl at school in England I had the habit of 
sticking my toothbrushes in old pots of Keiller s marma 
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lade, but I never thought I would one day marry into 

that family.” , , . , 

When the Countess related to me this story, she re¬ 
marked, “Fancy, that silly woman saying that-to me!” 



Chapter XI 

T hose five years from 1909 to 1914 while wc were 
at the Russian Embassy in France were some of the 
happiest in my life. I had always loved Paris, even in those 

cated American tourist, with my sister. Now 1 had a 
definite place in its scintillating social world. 

My husband’s mission was an established success. 

Franco-Russian relations were better than they had been 
at any time since the days of the alliance in .896. Htc 
visit of the Czar and Czarina who put into Cherbourg on 
the Imperial yacht “Standard” and came on to I a ns, 
where they were entertained at a magnificent lunchco 
by the President of the Republic, cemented still further 

the cordiality between the two nations. 

Everything Russian became a cult. T he Russian Ballet 

and Opera at the old Chatclet played night after night to 

crowded houses. Their list of patrons included the first 

names in France, the theater blazed with the resplendent 

jewels of the “Faubourg” and the cosmopolitans in then 

midst. Every one with claim to chic raved over Chaliapin 
and Nijinsky. 

After one most successful first night Duke Alexander 
of Leuchtenberg, descendant of Empress Josephine o 
France and Nicholas I of Russia, gave to over a hundred 
guests a supper dance at the Pre-Catelan in the ° 1S ‘ C 
was a glorious summer night and I was enchanted by t e 
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beauty of the scene as I sat between my two good friends 
the Grand Duke Boris and the Due d’Uzes. They were 
both gay, young and smart. I remember that it was the 
first appearance in Paris of the eccentric Mrs. William 
Corey, wife of the steel magnate, who had been Mabelle 
Gilman, a well-known New York comedy star. When 
we were all seated at supper she made a dramatic entrance 
at the top of the stairs with immensely tall waving Para¬ 
dise feathers posed upright on her turban. Later in the 
evening she danced the real tango with an Argentine 
gigolo. Being moulded in a ridiculously tight pink satin 
dress she could only achieve comical wriggling back 
movements. In those days no one dreamt of performing 
the tango in public since it was considered rather shock¬ 
ing. Mabelle tried frantically to obtain a position in Paris 
society but with no success. In the first place she had no 
talent as a hostess and secondly you simply could not buy 
your way into the real society of Paris at that time. Later, 
however, she betook herself to London where through 
entertaining impoverished old duchesses and broken- 
down “aristos” with her loge at Covent Garden and feed¬ 
ing them at the Ritz and Claridges, she got on quite well. 

H.I.H. Alexander of Leuchtenberg was one of those 
fortunate young men who seem to have been endowed 
by the gods with everything to make life worth living. 
Of royal blood—the Emperor Nicholas II was his cousin—, 
with wealth and an amiable disposition, he was, besides of 
so distinguished an appearance that women found him 
irresistible. Several of my friends fell violently in love 

with him. . . . 

In the summer of 1909 he paid hectic court to Marjorie, 

the eldest daughter of George Gould and Edith King- 
don, who is now Mrs. Anthony Drexel. His H'ghness 
asked me to chaperon her as her parents were both 
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taking a cure at Carlsbad and her usual chaperon Mrs. 

Hamilton of Brooklyn was ill.... 

‘‘She is such a darling,” he said. “So perfectly exquisite. 

You’ll love her nearly as much as I do. 

I found he had not exaggerated. She was tall, slim, an 

dark with a glorious skin, brown eyes like a doe, and she 

was simple and gracious. She and I became friends fro ™ 

the vety start and this friendship has endured during all 

th U e nfonunMely the match did not come off because 
of the obstinacy of “The Two Georges -George Gould 
and George Leuchtenberg, Alexanders father, 
thev met and discussed the marriage settlements, Duke 
George said he was prepared to make his son a yearly 
allowance of $30,000 .. .“I suppose you will do the same 

for your daughter, Mr. Gould?” 

“Certainly not. I don’t expect to allow her anything at 
Sill ” 

3 The Duke raised his Imperial eyebrows in pained sur- 

Pr “Surely it is only customary for a man in your position. 

What is your objection?” 

“Simply that I won’t do it.” 

The son of one of Europe’s great royal houses faced 

the son of Jay Gould across the table- 

“But surely you would wish your daughter to have 

money independently of her husband, so that both ba ^ e 
equal rights and share equal expenses in their establish- 

merit ? 99 

m “No, I would not. The man who marries her is going 

to keep her.” „ . 

“Think it over a little, Mr. Gould. Fortunately we are 

neither of us poor men. We can afford to be generous to 

our children.” The Duke was calm, unperturbed. 
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“I don’t want to hear any more about it,” said George 
Gould heatedly. “I’ve made up my mind and I shall not 
change it. Marjorie will get money when I die, but I am 
not giving a cent for her to buy a husband.... 

The Duke rose- 

“If that is the way you look at it, Mr. Gould, 1 am 

sorry but the marriage cannot take place. 

So these two young people who seemed made for each 

other were forced to go their separate ways. Marjorie left 
for America and cried her eyes out on the boat over. His 
Highness went to rage at his father in their magnificent 

castle at Strelna, near Petersburg. 

In justice to George Gould one must admit that he had 

had enough of foreign marriages after the disaster of his 


sister Anna’s. . , r n • • 

Three years later the next of my friends to fall victim 

to the Duke of Leuchtenberg’s charms was the gneefu , 
fascinating Mrs. Charles Gilpin, born Fred.ne Berwmd 
of Philadelphia. She got bravely over it, however, and 
preferred to marry the rich Herman Harjes of the Mor¬ 
gan Bank in Paris. This 1 could never understand for 
Herman Harjes was not overprepossessing in appearance 
with his protruding horse-teeth, whereas Alexander was 
the personification of the aristocrat. Although Herman 
and his wife were always nice to me, he never forgav 
me for doing everything in my power to advance^ he 
Duke’s suit for the hand of my friend Fred.ne. I belie 
she would be happy with him and was sincere y ry 

when the Harjes millions won the day. 

Before very long though I was playing t ie p 
confidante to still another young girl who had also falle 
in love with Alexander, Mary-Anne de Fncdland r-Fuld 
of Berlin She was then the richest heiress in Genua . y 
and tided with her parents at Pariser Plata m a splendid 
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marble palace where they entertained in great style. I Icr 
narents dear people, consented to this marriage and all 
was in order when Alexander’s cousin, Nicholas II, as 

head of the Imperial family put his foot down and saicL 
“Money or no money, beauty or no beauty, no Jewess 
can ever be allowed to become a Princess Romanoff sky. 

Alexander was disconsolate, as he was really in love 
with “Baby” Friedlander. Poor Baby got oyer her heart¬ 
break and married jack Mitford, son of an English L ( , d 
Divorcing him she married a man twenty years her 
senior, the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, I 
von Kuhlmann, whose heart proved to be but a poc <ct- 
book. This also was a failure. Now her happy possessor is 
the Baron Rudolf Goldschmidt-Rothschild of Frankfurt. 

As for poor Alexander, Fate which had smiled so long 
on him turned cruelly against him after the Great War, 

for the Leuchtenbergs, one of the richest princely families 
in Europe, lost everything in the different European cata 
clysms. Alexander has met his reverses with a fine courage 
and an unfailing sense of humor, for the last of all the 
gifts the fickle gods once showered upon him is one that 

even they cannot take away— the art of living. 

But to go back to that party. One of the guests was the 

young Don Luis Fernando of Spam, a cousin of King 
Alphonso XIII and son of that gracious Princess Eulalie. 
He was a quaint looking little boy, very fair, and amusing 

to talk to. , r-r D l 

When the party broke up, I persuaded His Royal 

Highness to accompany me to the big public square in 

front of the Hotel de Ville Hall, where, as it was July 

14th, the Paris populace was celebrating the fall of the 

Bastille by dancing and drinking. There we danced but 

didn’t drink. I, as a Republican American, found it “just 

great” to have as my partner in that historical square on 
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the I4th of July a descendant of the Bourbon dynasty! 

After having been refused by Mabelle Gilman Corey, 
the musical comedy actress, little Don Luis married a 
couple of years ago at the age of thirty-nine the seventy- 
five years old Princess Amedee de Broglie, a kind old soul, 
who owns “Chaumont,” the immense historical chateau 
on the Loire, where my husband and I have enjoyed her 
hospitality. Their marriage was the culmination of a ro¬ 
mance of over twenty years. Her family wanted to have 
her locked up in an insane asylum as being quite n:respon- 
sible in marrying Don Luis, principally because he had 
been exiled from Paris once on account of his queer 
proclivities. Recently he has had the same fate. But de¬ 
spite his strange life he is a likeable little man. 


The pre-war Russian colony in Paris was nearly as big 
as it is to-day, but whereas now its princes and princesses 

hurry out of their modest apartment houses each morning 

to join the vast array of workers in shops and offices, 

then thev lived in regal splendor. ^ 

Prince 7 Alexis Orloff was one of them. Dinners at his 

chateau outside Fontainebleau were given m an atmos¬ 
phere of luxury that suggested a scene from the.Arab 

Sh rares^deli/acies brought regardless of cost f rom 
all parts of the world. The long array of footmen in the 

whfle the illusion was completed by the Prince hun , 
who sat enormously fat and Oriental- looking like a 

Sultan at the head of the table, between the two favore 

beauties of the moment. , u een 

In spite of his unwieldy frame there was always keen 
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• • (nr Prinre Orloff s favors-the malicious put 
competition for Prince Uric. conceded him 

isS&b wX 

re-enter" d a ballroom, “Behold the Prince and Pnncess 

Orloff in flesh and bone. i j r 

Another Russian home to which my husband an 

were often invited was that of the Grand Duke Paul, who 

lived with his wife, Princess Olga Paley, m a palace fiUed 

with rare art treasures at Boulogne-sur-Seme. He was 

cold stiff and formal, the last man in the world one would 

have expected to make so romantic a marriage, although 
k was obvious that he adored his wife Certainly he had 
endured a great deal for her sake. I thtnk he grieved 

secret over his banishment from Russia. 

His first love had been the sister of the Czarina he 

Grand Duchess Elizabeth, widow of the Grand Duke 
Serge, who was killed by a nihilist bomb in Moscow in 
i oo?. Loveliest and most austere of all women in the Im¬ 
perial family, her beauty was the means of postponing on 
two occasions her husband’s end. Twice his assassm-a 
young student, dreamer and idealist-went out with the 
fatal bomb concealed in his clothes, waited for hours 
ready to launch it at the Imperial carriage, and failed in 

his purpose because he had not the heart to kill the good 

and beautiful woman who sat by the Grand Duke s side. 
Weeks passed before Fate gave him his opportunity 
through a cold which prevented the Grand Duchess from 

accompanying her husband as usual. 

Actually his death was a release to her from a life ot 
great unhappiness. Although she hid her wrongs from the 
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world, it was well-known that the Grand Duke Serge, 
who was one of those unhappy men cursed with the failing 
of loving only their own sex, treated her most coldly. For 
this reason her love affair with her brother-in-law the 
Grand Duke Paul was condoned generally by many in 
society despite the fact it broke the heart of his wife, a 
pathetic young Greek princess. The romance had lasted 
a couple of years when Paul made the acquaintance of 
Mme Olga Pistolkors whose husband had a position at 
the Grand Duke Wladimir’s court, before long her 
gayety succeeded in winning him from the older life- 
saddened Elizabeth, and he fell madly in love with her. 
They determined to marry morganatically and imme 

ately she got her divorce from Pistolkors. 

But they had not reckoned on the enmity of the 
Czarina. Furious at the slight put upon her sister, she 
bent her whole energies to turning the Czar against the 
lovers. Not only did he refuse his consent to the marriage 
but promptly banished them both from Russia. When 
later they tried to return, hoping he would have relente , 
they were ignominiously turned back from the frontier. 

When my husband and I first came to the Pans Em- 
bassy they had just been married, and the French, who 

always love a lover, were rallying round them. 

Natalie, one of their children, is so pretty that when 
after the Revolution she went quickly to work in the 

perfume department of Lucien Lelong, a ar ™'“ r 
maker seeing her for the first time and having no idea 
who she was, singled her out- “I mean to marry that 
girl if she will have me,” he told a friend. She d d marry, 
though the marriage did not last and proved only a step- 

ping stone to her Hollywood career. 

P Wladimir, Prince Paley, was the son o the Grand 

Duke Paul but was born when Olga was st un 
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eral Pistolkors’s roof. Tall, incredibly handsome, and a 
,-if'ed poet and playwright, he was idolized by his parents. 
His poor mother was overwhelmingly ambitious for him, 
her one anxiety in life was that he should be recognized 
as rite son of the Grand Duke Paul and have the position 
o which his birth entitled him. The irony o Fate ruled 
it that her ambition should be most tragically realized. 

In that black April of .9.8 when the fever of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution was approaching its height 1 was sitting 
in my salon in Petrograd when Princess Olga was a 
nounced. In the course of conversation she told me quite 
calmly that the day before the Bolsheviks had come to 

mir P “So you see, even they, rhe avowed enemies of 
royalty, recognize him as a member of rhe Imperial 
Family” ... she said proudly. 

I stared at her in consternation.... 

“But, my dear, you are not afraid that something ter¬ 
rible might happen to him? c ., • 

“No of course not. They will only send him to Sibe 

with the other members of the Imperial Family... 
Wladimir was taken prisoner at the same time as t e 

Grand Duchess Elisabeth.” . 

Her voice rang with the thought of thus triumphing 

still further over her former rival. 

So the gods had their last jest at the proud, beautiful 
Elisabeth as she set out on her death ride in company 
with the son of her lover and the woman who had stolen 
him from her. Side by side they were thrown into a dis¬ 
used mine in the Ural mountains with the rest of the con¬ 
demned Imperial prisoners and left there to perish o 

hunger and thirst. 
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She had just returned from one of her many mysterious 
voyages, for she could never stay long in one place. She 
was tired and nervous but she would give herself no 
repose in spite of her fifty odd years. Romance had played 
so great a part in her youth that she could not reconcile 
herself to losing it, tried vainly to forget it in a hectic 
round of travel, dancing and gambling. 

Watching her I thought how cruel an enemy to woman 
is Time. Perhaps she caught an echo of what was passing 
in my mind, for she looked up suddenly. 

“What I would give to look like you! My dear, make 
the most of your youth while you have it. Live-live 
every moment of it. Store up memories for your old age. 
They’ll be all that will be left to you some day!” 

Gricha was at his desk in the library when I got home, 
with sheaves of papers spread out in front of him. He 
scarcely looked up as I entered the room. I walked over 
to the window, threw it open, stood breathing in gulps 
of the soft night air. 

“I feel as though I had been listening to the pipes of 
Pan,” I said. “Have you ever heard them, Gricha?” 

He stared at me blankly. “My secretary has surprised 
me with these accounts. Stop staring out of the window. 
It seems to me we have been spending a lot on dinners 
lately.” 

“Really, Gricha,” I said, “surely we can afford it.” 

“It isn’t the expense, Lilie. But why must you have 
such old and dull Americans when there are so many 
gay and attractive ones? 

“Dull, dull! Who was dull? Surely not Mrs. Stuy Fish 
—so witty!” 

“No, the little one.” 

“You mean my old friend Minnie Nave?” 

“Lord, no, she’s a ray of sunshine.” 
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T here was a restless quality in that spring of 1912. 

Perhaps there always is, in a Paris spring-time, only I* 
had not noticed it before-not until that morning when 
I drove with the Duchess d’Uzes down the Jong Avenue 
des Champs Elysees where the chestnut trees were just 
bursting into bud, and the flower-sellers held out their 
bunches of pale primroses to us as we passed. I turned my 
face up to the sun, felt its warmth steal over me. 

“Oh, how good it is to be alive on a day like this!” 
Mane-Therese looked at me curiously, half enviously. 
“How do you always manage to be happy, Lilie? I 
think you are the only contented woman I know. I some¬ 
times wonder whether it is because you have no lover to 
complicate existence for you like all the rest of us.” 

I laughed. “I am still in love with my husband.” 

“I know you are, but that’s not the same thing. All the 
really chic married women here have at least one love 
affair. You are quite an exception. You know as well as 
I do that several of the young men in our crowd are in 

love with you. You flirt with them all, but you don’t take 
any of them seriously.” 

That night I dined with the Grand Duchess Anastasia 
Michelovna. She and I had a sincere though spasmodic 
friendship—months would go by in which we would see 
and hear nothing of one another, then suddenly we would 
take it up again in all its old warmth and intimacy. 
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“Well, who then?” , 

“That woman with the red nose and black beads. 

“Gricha,” I cried hotly, "don’t be obnoxious. These 
old American ‘tabbies,’ as you call them, mean more to 

wo .1 As for the woman with the red nose, she is a 
great lady in America, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 

Ind her black beads are black pearls worth millions. 

We started a violent and ridiculous argument in which 
we both lost our tempers. How trivial it seems, yet that 
right? for the first time, we each went our way to our 

own rooms. 

. 

A few weeks later we went together to the R^sian 
£ U was 1 fet tle I had ever heard the Russian 

p tT!iy Clemons that some one was gaaing 
fixly at me. 1 looked up, and met the deep gray' < 7 * 
of a young officer who was standing at t e ea . 

tures clear-cut like a cameo, the firm curve ofeeautdtdly 

formed lips, a tall, slender figure m ' j. u il an d 

uniform of the Death Hussars with the Stan: g k 
cross-bones on the busby. For a moment our eyes 

one another, then 1 turned away. hom e_how 

Gricha discussed the funeral on tl y 

the Ambassador’s wife left first as *e Grand Du 
morganatic wife had taken the first place-had 
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the inscription on one of the wrcaths?-thc Grand 

Duchess had and had not been pleased.... 

“By the way, who was the Death Hussar m the 

church?” I asked. “I don’t remember having seen him 

be “He is Captain Benson, the new attache who has been 
transferred to the Embassy from the Legation at Berne 
Incidentally, he is one of the Empress’s proteges as he is 
of her regiment and there have been objections to his 

appointment here.” . . 

“Aren’t there always, over any appointment? 1 said. 

“I suppose it’s iust another intrigue.” 

“I’m not so sure this time. There are some strange 

aspects to the case. 

After that weeks passed before I saw the young Hussar 
ag-in Indeed I had almost forgotten his existence when 
the First Secretary of the Embassy brought him to one of 
my balls. Throughout the evening he was most attentive 
to me, despite the fact that I gave him no encouragement. 
Although I would not even admit to myself that I found 
him attractive, some subconscious instinct warned me not 
to see much of him. Perhaps he guessed it and decided to 
retaliate, for at the British Ambassador’s ball a few nights 
later he greeted me coldly and formally and then pro¬ 
ceeded to ignore me completely for the rest of the eve¬ 
ning while he flirted ostentatiously with Lily Martin, who 

was obviously elated at her conquest. 

Later that Autumn we were both guests at a shooting 

party at Baron Henri de Rothschild’s chateau A aux-de- 
Cernay. The house party was a large one, it was easy for 
us to avoid one another’s society, and we scarcely ex¬ 
changed a dozen words. But as I was leaving he came up 


to me. 
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“Countess Nostitz, will you do me the favor of taking 

me back to Paris in your car?” 

We talked of trivial things during the drive, and I 

found him a fascinating companion, gay and amusing. We 

were just outside the gates of Paris when 1 dropped my 

vanity-case and he unintentionally, seemingly, in seeking 

it placed his hand on my ankle. Tremors passed over me 

like sharp darts of fire. I trembled so much that 1 feared 

he would notice it. For a moment I thought I was going 

to faint. I had never before in my life experienced such a 

sensation. I was frightened. He said nothing^ was glad 

when the drive was over and I bade him good-by coldly^ 

I rushed to my room and threw myself on the bed, and 
my body shook with sobs. I was overcome with remorse 
to think I had forgotten my husband even for one fleeting 

"Ttoermined to avoid seeing Benson again. But it was 
not so easy. Moving, as we did, in the same little narrow 
circle it was inevitable that we should meet many times. 

I Ie was living at a tremendous pace, I discovered. Even 
in that hectic world of pre-war Pans his extravagances 
were notorious. Once I remonstrated with him. 

•‘You are burning the candle at both ends You can 

possibly keep it up.” He shrugged his s houlder *’ 

P “I have so little time to live that it doeii not matter 

much how I spend it. You know why 1 left Russia, don t 

you--” I nodded. I had been told that while serving with 

his regiment he had developed lung trouble, and the 
Czarina had used her influence to get him sent to the 
Legation in Switzerland. But the doctors had pronounced 
him improved; he had pleaded for still another transfer 

to the gaycty of Paris-and got it. 

“Don’t you sec that I’m trying to forget 1 m sentenced 
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to death, trying to make the most of the time left to 




“My heart contracted with pity for him. It must be ted 
to die when one was only twenty-seven and m love with 

“I few nights later, I went to a ball given by the 
Marquise duBourg de Bozas. As I stood at the bnffet 
drinking a glass of champagne with Count Pierre , 

ayoung Belgian, I saw Benson apparently absorbed m a 
flirtation with the Dnchesse d'Ures. 1 bowed to h.m and a 

few seconds later he crossed the room to me. 

“With whom are you dancing the cotillion g 

he said in an undertone. _ 

“Why, with Pierre d’Ursel. With whom are you danc¬ 
ing” I asked as indifferently as I could. 

“With that charming friend of yours, the Duchesse 

d’Uzes.” 


“And why with her?” „ 

“Because she asked me to dance with her. 

“That is a great compliment she has conferred upon 

you. I hope you appreciate it,” I said. 

y He drew himself up very suddenly and whispered. 
“You will not dance with Count d’Ursel to-night. You 
will dance with me. If you refuse me I will make a scene. 

He left me and approached the Duchess, excused him¬ 
self and came back to me ostentatiously with a sneer at 
d’Ursel. I could see that the Duchess was annoyed but 
she showed herself the great lady she is. She passed in 
front of me and, speaking to M. de Skrynslu, an 
Austrian-Polish diplomatist near-by, she remarked so that 
I could hear it: “I am free to dance the cotillion to- 

This scene was observed by the Russian ambassador 

Izvolsky, who approached me and said kindly: “The 
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Countess Nostitz is being unwise. She is allowing that cad 
Benson to compromise her. I thought she was an intelli¬ 
gent woman. She is being caught by her vanity.” I was 
dismayed by the quiet rebuke, but I smiled bravely as I 

answered: “Your Excellency is mistaken.” 

I knew that, above all things, I could not have a scandal, 

SO I left the ballroom and went straight to the door and 
asked the servant to call my carriage. Benson rushed out, 
and I was amazed to see him standing outside the house 
oblivious of the pouring rain. As the automobiles slowly 
passed on, I could see him, pale and angry, peering into 
each one. When my car arrived, he opened the door 
quickly, jumped in, despite my protestations and when 

we were out of sight, seized me in his arms. 

“How dare you?” I cried. “Have you lost your mind 

“Yes, and my heart,” he replied. “I love you-only 

yf 

^ “That is not true,” I answered, “you flirt with every 

woman friend of mine. u 

“They mean nothing to me. I care only for you. How 

much longer will you resist me? How long must 1 wait. 

1 stopped the car and asked him to get out in the pour- 
ine rain. 1 told him that I would see him no more, and he 
left me looking so distraught that I was a prey to mis¬ 
givings all that night. The next day he called and I refused 

him 

'° iTlune' i o. 2 , Gricha and I left for the summer season 
in SuMoritz to join our dear friend, Alexander of 

Leuchtenberg. , 

Benson followed us, much to my annoyance, but as h 

came with one of my best women friends I could say 

nothin^. I hardly spoke to him, but at a ball which was 

held in the hotel one night I noticed him dr ‘ n b in g ea J^' 
During the evening he came to me and said he had som 
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thing of importance to tell nic-bcggcd me not to be cruel, 
to speak to him only for a moment. He looked so ill that 
I relented and went out on the balcony overlooking the 

ltilcc 

“Pierre,” I reproached him, “why arc you drinking like 

this? You know that you are too ill to stand it. 

“I can’t help it. I’m so desperately worried. If I don t 
confide in some one I shall go insane. Listen, Lilic. I’our 
years ago in Switzerland 1 fell under the influence o 
Professor Stein, head of the Russian Social Revolutionary 


Party there- . , 

I gasped. I knew that this was the party which had 

been responsible for the assassination of Stolypin the year 

before, that it was still stretching out long tentacles to 

undermine the Throne of Russia. 

“Oh, Pierre!” I cried. “IIou could you? You must have 

been mad.” 

“Wait. I have not finished yet. Stein impregnated me 
with his theories. I put all my energies into working for 
him while, officially, I was still devoted to the Court. He 
told me that I could best serve the cause, as many others 
of my class were already serving it, in secret, by bringing 
discredit on the Imperial family and the nobility in gen¬ 
eral. Under his orders I began by trying to heap mud on 
the reputation of the Empress. \ ou know that many think 
me her lover, although actually I have never been alone 
with her. Then I met you, Lilie, and learned to love you. 
Now I see everything differently. I want to repair the 
wrong I have done and forget the past. Come with me 
and I will give up all dealings with the Revolutionary 
Party for at heart I shall always be a Monarchist. Let us 
go far away, all alone, and be happy. I know I have not 
long to live, but if only I could be with you for even a 
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month or two, I would die content.” His face was pale, 

his hands feverish. I saw he was terribly ill. 

He moved me more profoundly than he had any idea 
of, and, under the spell of his strange gray eyes, 1 was very 
near at that moment to giving up everything, my hus¬ 
band, my home, my position in society to go far away 
alone with this sick boy. Then my reason came back to 
me. I went back to the ballroom, found Gricha. 

“Let’s leave for South Russia to-morrow. I hate this 

place, I’m sick of it.” 

To my relief he agreed without comment. 

In the peace of Wassiliftky contentment came back 

to me again. Together Gricha and I drove in the forest 

as on those first days of our honeymoon, shared the 

simple pleasures of the peasants, wandered through the 

gardens, lovers once more with all the shadows between 

us dispelled. . , 

When we returned to Paris that winter, I knew that 

my dearest wish was to be fulfilled. I was going to have 

a child. , c 

At last my happiness was complete. The months ot 

waiting which so many women dread were to me raptur¬ 
ous ones filled with dreams of the future. Best of all was 
the knowledge that Gricha shared my joy, for we had 
been married some years and I realized, although he had 
never spoken to me of it, how passionately he longed for 

an heir to his great name. # . 

I listened to all my doctor’s advice, carried it out pa¬ 
tiently, gave up dancing, balls-all those little sacrifices 

mothers make so happily. Rpmhere’s 

But I made an exception to go to Herman Bemberg s 

soiree that night, for the divine Melba was to smg „ . 


-ee mat iu^ir, v .. T 

‘I must just have one quiet dissipation this winter. 
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told Gricha. “I haven’t been anywhere weeks and weeks. 

You know how I love Melba s singing. 

At midnight he left me there surrounded by a circle oi 

friends, while he went home, for he had a “Courier” the 
next day. A little while later I was called up on the tele¬ 
phone. It was our concicrge-Gaulois. 

“Madame la Comtesse, I beg of you to return to the 

house immediately. Something has happened of the ut¬ 
most importance. It concerns Monsieur le Comte.” 

He rang off and I drove home as fast as the car could 
take me, tortured by fears for Gricha, convinced that 
there had been some terrible accident of which the 

concierge had not dared to tell me. 

Instead I was confronted with irrefutable proof of my 

husband’s infidelity! 

How can I write of the emotions of that night that 
wrecked forever the happiness of our marriage, tear open 
once more a wound that, even after all these years, has 
never quite healed? Such hours in life are to be lived 
through, to be endured with what courage one can, but 
they are not for others to share. Enough to say that after 
the first moment of bewildered incredulity I lost forever 

my faith in Gricha. 

Perhaps it was as well for me that acute physical suf¬ 
fering blunted the edge of my grief. The next morning I 
was taken desperately ill, and for days lay between life 
and death. When at length I recovered slowly it was to 
learn my child had been born prematurely and had only 

lived a few minutes. 

Sometimes I think that we American Protestant women 
are too intolerant, lacking in understanding of our men’s 
weaknesses. Our code is so stern, so uncompromising that 
it is almost impossible for us to overlook any lapse, how¬ 
ever momentary. The Latin wife, brought up in the tradi- 
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lions of the Catholic Church, has more philosophy and 
love and infinitely more of the divine capacity for for¬ 
giveness and in this she is wiser than we. 

After that night, Gricha and 1 , although we continued 
to live under the same roof, were husband and wife in 
name only. A wall of pride stood between us. He could 
not bring himself to ask my pardon nor I to give it un¬ 
asked. As the years passed and the fires died down, friend¬ 
ship took the place of love, the tie of perils and sorrows 
shared held us together ... but it was “never glad, confi- 

^Gaulois, who by his spying had aided the Castellane 
divorce, hoped that here too a divorce might bring money 
to his pocket. Big fortunes create envy. 


In the autumn of 191 3 the Czar showed his appreciation 
of my husband’s success in Pans, for he was promoted 
to the rank of General, and summoned back to Russia to 
take over the appointment of Chief of Staff of the Im¬ 
perial Guards. It was a big step in his career, and no on 
could have been more sincerely glad than I was. 
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Chapter XIII 

“ T) etersburg,” remarked Andre de Fouquieres 1m- 
X pressively, balancing his wineglass delicately be¬ 
tween his fingers as though it represented the Scales of 
Judgment, “Petersburg has, I consider, the most highly 

civilized society in the world.” 

We were neighbors at a dinner party given on board 

Mrs. Chauncey Depew’s yacht which was anchored in 

the Neva for a week in that brilliant summer of 1914- 

the last months of glamor and gayety Russia was ever to 

know. 

“Look at all these people here,” he went on. “How 
charming they are; how nicely adjusted in their sense of 
values. How they appreciate culture, art, all the refine¬ 
ments of life, yet never lose sight of the fact that culti¬ 
vated simplicity is the highest form of perfection. They 
are not insular like the English, nor bourgeois-minded 
like the French. They have all the riches and luxury of 
American society, without any of its vulgar ostentation. 
They have developed the art of living beautifully.” 

Prince Lobanoff-Rostovsky, who was sitting on my 
left, and who had been listening to the conversation, leant 

forward. 

“Ah, Monsieur de Fouquieres, you are an idealist. You 
see only one side of the picture. I will make you a 
prophecy. Our class, the Russian aristocracy, is destined 

to disappear.” 
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Is it not Maeterlinck who writes of “Les Averts,” 
those lonely, vital beings, beloved of the gods who, know¬ 
ing that their hours on earth must be brief, seem deter- 
mfned to lose no moment of them, to drain the cup of 
pleasure to its last dregs? How many of those whose 

l°i St. Petersburg were doomed to a tragic death-some 
on the field of battle, others in the dark secrecy of blood- 
spattered cellars! They lie nameless and forgotten in 

enemy trenches or in communal burial pits. 

And those left are scattered all over the world hope¬ 
less exiles, without a country, dependent on the hos- 
nTtal.tv of nations too deeply engrossed with their own 
problems to spare much sympathy for the strangers in 

'b h^Nelson Morris, American Ambassador to Sweden, 

“ , ilv were well liked by the King there, 

an ns , who gave generously to aid the Rus¬ 

sian refugees. 1 know of one case where at his own ex¬ 
it, educated four little Russian girls. His idealism 

and gene roshy are characteristic of the best type of 

^the" Russian Home at Ste. Genevieve-au-Bois on 

the outskirts of Paris, founded by the charity of an Eng- 

M... —; p r 

gently and without bitterness of the past, as only he old 
B do hinny at least in company of familiar faces. The 
soup is’ coSby two former generals, the potatoes are 

ner is partaken of with all the elegance of Petersbu g 
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society. The conversation is that of twenty-live years 
ago, familiar scenes are relived, old stones are rcto i, 

for here at least time has stood still. 

I went there a few weeks ago to visit a friend, a former 

lady-in-waiting of the Czarina. 

‘‘Don’t grieve for me,” she said as she hade me good-by. 

“Those of us who are here arc so much more fortunate 
than the young. At least we can keep our memories un¬ 
spoilt, hut they have to face a changed world.” 

My mind flashed hack to that last year in 1 etershurg, 

to a conversation 1 had unintentionally overheard. 

It was at a ball given at the Austrian I'.mhassy. 1 was in 
the dressing-room where, from behind the curtains, 
heard a light, disdainful voice which I recognized as that 
of a young and pretty Countess. She was discussing me 

with a friend. 

“Really, I can’t see why the Ambassador should have 
chosen Lilic Nostitz to dance in the quadrille with the 
Grand Duchess Cyril and Julia Cantacuzene and Fanny 
Ramsey... just imagine! Before she was married she 

actually earned her living! 

Yet last winter in Paris I went to a popular Russian 
night club. In the ladies’ room I came face to face with 
tins same Countess-dressed in the near uniform of a maid, 
quietly handing out soap and face-powder. \\ lth an ache 
in my heart I slipped out of the room before she could 
recognize me, sent her my tip by a page boy. 

Indeed, a “changed world”! 


But to go back to 1914 and Petersburg. 

That winter was one of the most crowded I have ever 
known, for Gricha and I, just back from Paris, were 
deluged with invitations. We entertained lavishly our- 
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selves—gave balls for over five hundred people, had car¬ 
loads of spring flowers from Nice, poulardes from Nantes, 
truffles from Perigord. At night there would be supper 
parties on the frozen islands of the Neva, driving in 
sleighs behind fast horses to gypsy restaurants where the 
Tziganes would sing us their wild, plaintive songs. _ 
Countess Betsy Schouvaloff, who had one of the rich¬ 
est estates in Russia, gave a splendid ball in honor of the 
Kin- and Queen of Bulgaria. Nearly a thousand guests 
assembled in her magnificent ballroom, with its wonder¬ 
ful stained-glass windows, its walls covered with sculp¬ 
tured bas-reliefs. 

When supper-time came and the folding doors of an¬ 
other neighboring suite of brilliantly lighted salons were 
opened, we saw rows and rows of flower-decked supper 
tables laid with beautiful old linen, cut-glass and antique 
silver. Baron Peter Wrangel, very tall and erect, who later 
became the famous chief of the White Army, asked me to 
lead the cotillion with him. Together we opened the ball 
with great eclat, when suddenly, his spur caught in the 
tarlatan dress of Natalie Naraschkine We tripped, and 
fell, I on my back, he on top, just in front of the k D 
of Bulgaria. It was a most embarrassing moment, but the 
Kin- gallantly helped me to my feet and we continue 
dancing. The mishap certainly contributed to the lu an y 

° f All through that last, hectic winter Russian Society 

da a,unt Odoff-Deimdoff provided it with its most color¬ 
ful story. A plain, stout man of middle age, he had ge - 
X been regarded ns immune from any ourbrea 
temperament. He had never caused his wife TecUa, 
was one of my dearest friends, a moment s anxiet). 

But one day, without warning, when she was on 
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visit to Berlin, he telegraphed her not to return home and 
demanded a divorce. Teckla was a proud woman and 
although her conduct had been absolutely blameless she 

gave him his freedom without protest. 

Plis friends were petrified with astonishment when a 
little later he announced his intention of marrying a 
Madame Poiree, a French actress of most unprepossessing 
appearance. But their surprise turned to mirth when lie 
confided in them the secret that his fiancee was expecting 
a baby of which he was the proud Papa, and that he was 
marrying her in order to establish its lcgitimacy-for the 
lady in question was at least fifty-five! However, neither 
argument nor ridicule could shake his resolve and the 

marriage took place. 

A few weeks afterwards he was going round to every 
one who knew him, radiant with elation. His wife had 
given birth to a boy! Unfortunately it had occurred 
during his absence, he had not been able to be with her, 
but alt had gone well. When the Countess was stated to 
be well enough to travel, Papa, Mama and Baby-Boy 
went to France, intending to live there. Then came the 

War. 

The Count’s domestic bliss was short-lived, for his 
wife grew steadily more and more indifferent both to- 
wards & him and her child. His suspicions at length aroused, 
he instituted tardy investigations. Unable to bluff any 
longer, the former Madame Poiree confessed that she had 
tricked him and that his supposed son and heir was a 

foundling. 

The marriage was dissolved. The Count came back to 
Petersburg, faced unflinchingly the ordeal of ridicule that 
awaited him, and finally provided his friends with yet 
another sensation—by going back to his first wife! 
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Another topic of comment was the disgrace of one of 

the greatest dancers of all time Nijinsky. 

Serge Diaghileff had organized a special gala perform¬ 
ance for him at the Imperial Opera House. The Dowager 
Empress sat in the Imperial Box surrounded by a whole 
bevy of Grand Dukes and Grand Duchesses. In the front 
row of the stalls sat the choice little coterie of “pansies,” 
that had constituted themselves Nijinsky’s special follow¬ 
ing elegant and esthetic young men, many of whom had 
come on the Nord Express all the way from Paris to see 
their idol in a new presentation of the famous classic 
ballet “Giselle.” There was a breathless hush as he 
bounded onto the stage with his inimitable grace to 
ioin Giselle (danced by the exquisite Karsavina). 
He was dressed in long tights of white silk jersey, sheath¬ 
ing him from waist to ankles, molding every outline of 
his light, agile figure. Over them was a very short jacket 
of black velvet. His head was covered by a blond wig. 

The last bars of music quivered into silence, the dance 
had come to an end. The whole house was enchanted at 
the beauty of the performance, the front row was ecstatic 
in its applause. Every one turned, with one accord, to the 
Imperial box. It was empty! The Emperor s mother had 
arisen with great dignity in the middle of the dance and 

h twls Nijinsky’s last performance in St. Petersburg, 
for he was expelled from the Imperial Opera House, 

“because of the indecency of his costume. 

The public, which included all Petersburg, for the Rus¬ 
sians adored their ballet more than all else in the field of 
the theater, was extremely discontented with 'he E - 
press’s action and never ceased to resent the fall of their 
idol—that past master of his art. For once the beloved 
Dowager Empress was unpopular. The affair ha 
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good result. It determined Diagluleff to introduce 
Nijinsky and the Russian Haller all over Furopc to the joy 

of the art-loving masses-Rut Nijinsky continued to 

wear the costume which had shocked an l .mjn ess. 


In the January of 1914, Oricha and I gave a hig dinner 
in honor of the (hand Duchess Wladimir, followed by a 
ball at our house in Petersburg, and as an innovation I 
organized a performance of character dances by scveial 
young people in society. One feature was an Italian 
“tarantella” danced by the Countess Muni Ignaticlf with 
Prince Constantin, the son of the Orand Duke Constantin, 
a charming young man who did not deseive his ciuel 
fate. ’With many "others of the Imperial family, he was 
durino- the Revolution thrown into a pit in the L rals by 

the Bolsheviks and left there to die. 

Marianne, Countess of Zarnekau, a daughter of the 
Princess Palcy, was a lovely “Carmencitu” in Spanish 
dress. But the success of the whole evening was Miss 
Meriel Buchanan, the daughter of the I nglish Ambassador, 
who danced exquisitely the “\ alse I riste ol the l inmsh 
composer Sibelius. She was a very ethereal, blond 
beauty, tall and willowy. She was dressed in gray satin, 
and draped about her slight form were gray and mauve- 
diaphanous veils which she manipulated in an expert 
manner a la Loie Fuller. Mv friend, the Duke Alexander 

9 

of Leuchtenbcnj, who stood near me during the dance, 
found her so enchanting that he said: “I teel as it I could 
throw- myself at her feet and ask her to be my wife.’ 1 o 
make Meriel happy, I had the imprudence to repeat this 
to her. The consequence was that she, already attracted 

to him, fell violently in love. 

At the outbreak of the W'ar, a few months later, she 
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came to me like Niobe all in tears, and said that she could 

not bear the idea of Alexander’s going away to the War 

wkhout knowing how much she loved him. She wanted 

me to call him up by telephone and ask whether she and 
me t0 , ? a hk Palace “I feel I must be near 

I could go together to his Faiace. 

hl Knowing\ha? the Duke had a very inflammable nature, 

make her listen to me. Her suppressed passion surprised 
me because she was the quietest girl of my acquaintance 
arul ^h^most circumspect. But ‘‘still waters run d*p. 

I calmed her as best I could and P ersu * e ^ q 1 

,, i the rhino' to do. Auove an, 1 

rM ll v would not be quite tne uim D ^ 

was alarmed at the thought of my own responstb^ty, 
f Tt he dea of her having an affair which only could 

Ear ”5“ =* astfe 

life fefefeHSSS 

youth is so often its ow n es Revolution 

antT iThink they^ wouhT have^both found happiness in 
marriage. 
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Chapter XIV 

W F spent the month of May in that fateful summer 

of Lon our estate at Yalta in the Crimea, which 

roses trailing over the balconies 
“"ouHtouse^arty'included Count and Countess Louis 

Woroniecki of our Foreign Office, Sherman Miles M.h- 
tarv Attache at the American Embassy, and his wife, and 
Count jack de Lalaing. Secretary a..the Belgian Legat.om 

Thev were all youn^ and merry and our ‘ 

™-Ih laugher from mom'till night. Many members 

of the Imperial Household which was then at the nearby 
Wat oftivadia were glad to escape from, its boredom 
whenever they could and come to us. Of all the charges 
ever brought against our Court, none could be more: un¬ 
founded than that of its supposed wantonness, 
spectability was only exceeded by its dullness The Ine 
of those attached to it were monotonous to the last de 
uree for there was little or no variation in their daily 
round of Court functions, mild gossip and the continual 
petty intrigues with which the elderly spinster maids-ot- 
honor occupied themselves. . r . . 

In the midst of it all, in a little inner circle of their ovn 
from which the rest of the world was jealously excluded, 
the Emperor and Empress and their children lived the life 
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of a gentle and devoted family. The young Grand 
Duchesses were ready pretty girls, simple and unspoilt, 

""oneway Gricha and I were sitting under the big red 
narasol in the garden when we saw the Emperor coming 
down the cypress bordered drive, followed by his four 

da “I hope we are not trespassing, Nostitz,” he called. I 
have promised my girls you will show them your black 

Tetween Nicholas II and my husband was a bond 
which unites men of all classes-a common love of the 
la In their youth they became great friends sailing on 

the Black Sea, and although Gricha had n » ll “S " r 
Court life they were always happy m one anothe 
company They were soon discussing details of a new 
yacht which we had just ordered, while I ™k rir^ Gmnd 
Duchesses to the lake w^re 

StS among the flower-beds 

“thet hght Summer dresses, like so many flowers them- 

S X had just refused die proposal^ Crown 
Tirol of Roumama, to the great regret oi 

whose dearest ^faUTtog f“ ZanTtod brought 

coTfid^y ectedTe befrothal of the blond young 
mamX tlTpieasant 7*^^^ 

the eldest daughter o tie w o„ld marry no 

XTlXan^ dXdZ she wanted to remain 

^ “c "vent back to Bucharest, and another 
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2«ff ? ssss 

he S Iorff ate f thV"m"‘visit to us a Court 

«e y r brought us an invitation to a ball at the Ltvadta 

P twas a night of enchantment. A great golden moon 
hungTw ove g r the dark ruffled waters of the Black Sea, 

ti I wandered out onto the balcony, stood hand m hand 
drinking in the magical beauty of it all. From the ball¬ 
room behind us came the dreamy lilt of a V.ennese waltz 
r light laughter of the Grand Duchesses Olga and 

ley drifted past the open windows, dancing w.th Jean 

Woroniecki and Jack de Lalaing. „ f , 

How little I guessed that it was to be the last ball of 

Czar’s sweet young daughters! 

. 

“Tom” came into my life in that spring of 1914. 

That is not his real name, of course, nor does it even 
give a clue to his nationality. I call him by it because his 
own is too well-known, for the intervening years have 

brought him riches, and honor and fame. 

I met him at a ball given for the King and Queen of 

Roumania by Olga SerebriakofT. I was doing my utmost 
to appear interested in King Ferdinand’s dull efforts at 
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conversation when my eyes were caught by a young man 
who stood leaning against a palm tree at one end of the 
ballroom. He was tall, broad-shouldered, slender-hipped, 
with fair hair and merry blue eyes set in a tanned face. 
I saw that he was young, only about twenty-five. 

“He should not be in modern dress,” I thought. “It is 
quite wrong for him. He is like one of the old Vikings 

come to life.” 


Later in the evening he was presented to me by his 
Ambassador. We danced marvelously together. He whis¬ 
pered he was crazy about Petersburg, where he had only 
recently been appointed to the staff of the Embassy. 

That ball will always live in my memory, for it repre¬ 
sented those last days of splendor of the Russia I knew. 
The ballroom with its masses of orchids, its splendid 


candelabra, its priceless pictures. The women in their 
exquisite dresses, their beauty set off by the huge-stoned 
fabulous jewels that only the good Russian families pos¬ 
sessed, the men in their original Slav uniforms. 

One of the most stunning women there was Queen 


Marie of Roumania. 

No Queen in Europe could compare with her and no 
woman ever wore clothes or jewels with such regal grace. 
She had on that night an exquisite rose-lilac velvet “Prin¬ 
cess” dress and her neck and arms glittered with mag¬ 
nificent white diamonds. Her manners were delightfully 
simple and devoid of affectation. She talked well on every 
subject. We spoke of my great friend the Princess Helene 
Soutzo, an “intellectual,” wife of the Roumanian Military 
Attache in Paris. The Queen appreciated Helene and we 
both laughed over the bitter rivalry which existed be¬ 
tween her and the red-headed Princess Marthe Bibesco. 
But, while we were talking, I noticed her eyes often 
strayed to the comer of the ballroom where the Grand 
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Duke Boris, looking incredibly handsome in his uniform, 
was absorbed in a violent flirtation with the pretty young 
wife of an American diplomatist. She turned away from 
them deliberately, but her eyes were sad I knew that 
Boris had been her first love. Me once told me himself 
that he had never in all his life adored a woman as he had 
his cousin “Missic.” Their marriage was not allowed on 
religious grounds, for the Orthodox Church would not 
countenance the union of first cousins. So the lovely 
high-spirited young Princess was sacrificed on the altar of 
diplomacy and condemned to marry the Mohen/ollern 
Ferdinand of Roumania with whom she had nothing in 


common. 


During the season I met “Tom” many times in society. 
He never knew then how much his presence disturbed 
me. He began calling on me more and more often. 1 was 
quiet, restrained, the perfect hostess to a young stranger. 
But, oh, how I rejoiced when he left the young girls to 
come to me whenever he could! I told myself that as I had 
won his confidence and friendship, I must let it rest at 

that. 

He joined my house-party at Yalta. One day, after a 
long drive to the Messandra mountain, we came home 
together in the glow of the setting sun. We were silent, 
both of us, while the soft-scented dusk shut out the hills 
around us, and a little pale sickle of a moon crept up over 
the tall cypress trees. I looked once at Tom. His profile 
looked very tense in the shadow. He turned and met my 
eyes. I began to talk—feverishly, scarcely knowing what 

I said, and the spell was broken. 

The next night I was awakened by a terrific thunder- 
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storm at about three o’clock. The window of my boudoir 
had been blown open by the force of the wind. I jumped 
out of bed. Tom, whose room was next to the boudoir, 
was also awake. He came to my rescue and helped me 
close the window. Then he stood still, looked at me, and 
both of us, frightened by what we felt, retreated to our 

^ButTfew nights later there was another storm. Again 
mv boudoir window crashed open. Tom came once more 
to my aid, but this time we did not go back to our own 
rooms. Before I could even speak, his hot bps were on 
mine. His strong hands were on my shoulders and 

drew me to him in a mad embrace. . . , 

That night was my night of nights, the beginning of an 

infinitely sweet and tender love, that lasted many years. 


During this time at Yalta, I was amazed at the hostility 
which the greater part of Russian Society was displaying 
towards the Empress. On all hands one heard nothing 
but harsh criticisms other conduct, more often than not, 
grossly unfair. Poor Alexandra Feodorovna! Her auster- 
frv her sober conscientiousness, her very virtues made her 
enemies Whereas the French had hated Mar.e-Antoinette 
for her frivolity and love of pleasure, the Russians re¬ 
sented the domesticity and seclusion of their Empress. 

Had she had a lighter character, loving dancing ; 

tainment, she would have won their hearts. As it u as, 

was looked on with cold suspicion. 

Perhaps because she was home-sick among the Slavs, 

shffeU under the influence of her elder sister the Grand 

folds ifysticism and the occult sciences to be a whole- 
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some companion for any one so impressionable. Ir was 
still further her tragedy that, just at that moment, 

Ra **The Staretz” as'cTry'onc called him was introduced 

,o both the sisters by the Crand Duchess Anastas,a, wife 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas, whose name was a by-word 
for intrigues. It is an open secret that she and her ambi¬ 
tious sister Militza played no small part both m bringing 
Russia into the Great War, and in the subsequent down- 
fill of the Romanoffs. Montenegrin princesses both ot 
them, coming from Europe’s most upstart royalty, they 
were known as "the Black sisters,” both on account of 
their name Montenegro (Black Mountain) and of then 

^Theyhad always been interested, or affected to be 
interested, in occultism, which was not so surprising since 
Anastasia owed her position as the Grand Duke Nicholas 
wife, to the good offices of “Philippe,” Rasputin s prede¬ 
cessor as a soothsayer. As she had to divorce the Duke 
George of Leuchtenberg, the Emperor at first refused to 
give his consent to the marriage. Then Philippe came 
forward with the story of a wonderful vision in w nc i 
it had been shown to him that honor and glory, and 
victory over her enemies would be Russia s when the 
double-headed eagle spread his wings over the black- 


mountain.’ 1 

Imperial credulity did the rest! 

Once she had attained her ambition Anastasia set about 
stirring up enmity. In September, 1913, when she accom¬ 
panied the Grand Duke Nicholas’s mission to France- 
of which my husband was a prominent member-she gave 
vent to some marked demonstrations of hostility towards 

Germany at Nancy, possibly with the idea of displaying 
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her parental affection, for the King of Montenegro was 

continually bickering with Austria. . 

This then was the woman who brought Rasputin into 

the presence of the highly emotional, hysterical Empress, 
4-Uc Elizabeth! Afterwards, so Anna Wirou- 


bova told me, the “Black Sisters” turned against their 
protege when he refused to enter into their dangerous 

intrigues. t( _ 

It seems preposterous that a simple peasant like I he 

Staretz” played so important a role in the overthrow of 
one of the world’s mightiest empires. The real secret of 
his influence lay, I think, in his invincible belief in him¬ 
self. He succeeded in convincing the Empress that her 
poor little sick boy’s welfare depended on his presence. 
The extraordinary fact remained that whenever Rasputin 
was sent away, back to his birthplace in the wdds of 
Siberia, each time something happened to the Czarevitch s 
health. The strangeness of this coincidence only strengt - 
ened the Empress’s superstitious belief in the power of 
the man whom she saw as the savior of her son. Her 
enemies made capital out of this and declared openly that 

he was “her lover. , , i 

Her life had been blameless, but she had always been 

intolerant, narrow-minded, prone to sit in judgment on 

the foibles of other women. There were women m so¬ 
ciety and in the Imperial family who had smarted under 
her rebuffs. They seized joyfully on this opportunity o 
mv in- back an old score-circulated the malicious gossip, 

luideefto it. They knew perfectly well in then hearts. the 
Czarina had no lovers, that she was first and forernorta 
mother-woman, but they pretended toTel,eve otherw ise 

And so, little by little, the net closed m on them all 
» • i... j __ cionrlprprl in the same toils. 
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Going to Pans in June, 1914. 1 arrivcd at thc hcigh ' 

of one o" the most brilliant seasons, and became immersed 
in a round of gayety! There were old friends to call on 
in every hour of the day-invitations to luncheons, din 

ners, and balls pouring in constantly. 

I often saw the Henri dc Rothschilds. 1 he Baron 

wished me to accompany him on his yac it going to 

Russia. He could not gain admittance being a Jew, .am 

asked me to intercede with the Czar as he wished to make 

a voyage of exploration in Tashkent. My husband asked 

the Emperor, and permission was given. 

“The Jewel Ball” that made the sensation of the season 

was given by Princess Jacques de Broglie. Every woman 

had to represent some jewel. I went as a ruby, rcsscc 

in a soft ruby-red velvet gown from Drccoll s and 1 wore 

mv famous chains of rubies and ruby diadem. Mrs Perry 

Belmont, with her heavy eyebrows and wrinkled face 

was in green satin with her famous emeralds. Thc grace u 

Italian Duchess of Crammont who went as a pear 

looked lovely in cream satin almost covered with aer 

long ropes of old family pearls. 

The hectic season ended, and I was glad to accept the 

invitation of Mrs. Chaunccy Depew, now Mrs. 1 auflheb 
of Paris, who asked me to join her yachting party leaving 
for St. Petersburg. On board were two old friends of 
mine, Count Bertrand de Durfort and Andre de Fou- 
quieres. Mrs. Depew was a little brunette of rather 
opulent charms. Our voyage was somewhat marred by 
her air of watchfulness when her big, youthful husband 
was near: “Why those reproachful, resentful glances of 
hers towards her husband?” I asked Andre. ' W hy, how 
naive you are,” he said. “Don’t you know that her cabin 

is at the fore of the boat and lus at thc aftr 

When we arrived at Petersburg, after a voyage of ten 
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hot days on a sea that was like a mirror all the way, I 
arranged to have our Russian friends invited to the 
Depews’ delightful dinner-dances by moonlight on the 
yacht, which they anchored in the Neva. Then we enter¬ 
tained for them at Krasnoie-Selo, the Military Camp, 
and showed them the famous paintings of the Hermitage 
at Petersburg. They were enchanted with Russia, left 
with many promises to “come again next summer. 

Next summer there were gun-boats in the Neva in¬ 
stead of pleasure yachts! 


In July Laura Craig Biddle came to be my house-guest, 
and I took her to the Review of our Guard troops at 
Krasnoie-Selo. This year it was to have a special interest 
for Poincare and Viviani, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for France, who were visiting Russia, were to attend it. 

The sun blazed down upon a brilliant gathering. e 
Imperial Family, the Court, all society and the entire 
staff of officers of every regiment with their wives were 
present. My husband, as Chief of Staff of the Guards, 
stood near the Czar, and Laura and I were given places 

under the Imperial awning. 

No one who witnessed it will ever forget the ■mpress.ve 

sight of that last parade of Russia s military g ory, as 

seventy thousand strong, the elite of the Guards marched 

past their Emperor. And a few weeks later- 

“Ave Caesar, morituri te salutamus! ” 

During the review, a dispatch officer brought the news 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. The Emperor turne 
to dapper little Poincare. 

“Austria is persecuting Serbia. Can we depend upon 
France, M. President, in case of trouble? 

* 5 2 
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“Sire,” replied Poincare, “France has ever been true 

to her alliances.” . 

If little Poincare and little Nicholas II coitfd only have 

foreseen that on this conversation hung the lives of mi - 
lions of men! 

That night we gave a big gala dinner at our Camp 
cottage in honor of the French mission. Afterwards we 
took our party and over forty of the Russian officers and 
their wives to the little theater at Krasnoie-Selo. Our boxes 
were at the back of the theater which was crowded with 

our own officers and the French mission. 

The Emperor came in late. The audience rose to a 

man in a demonstration of almost unprecedented enthusi¬ 
asm that seemed to have more than ordinary significance 
as the national anthem crashed out. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, standing just behind His Majesty, led the 
frenzied applause by wildly waving his arms! I turned 
to Laura Biddle and whispered: “That devil wants war!” 

When the demonstration became uproarious, the poor 
little Emperor turned his head and looked at us with his 
kindly blue eyes wide open in mild wonder. I think he 
little dreamed to what this vaunted loyalty of Nicholas 


Nicolaievitch would lead! 

Ten days before the war we were guests at a dinner 
which proved to be historical. It was given by Countess 
Mimi Kleinmichel at her villa on the Islands outside 
Petersburg. The guests included Soukhomlinoff, the 
Minister of War, and his wife, the French Ambassador 
Maurice Paleologue, the English Ambassador Sir George 
Buchanan and Lady Buchanan, Count Charles de Cham- 
brun of the French Embassy, Gricha, Mrs. Craig Biddle, 
and I and many others. 

During the course of the dinner a despatch was brought 
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to the War Minister which confirmed the refusal of 

“ r ^ and asked hrm whether he 

thought there was ^going to.be an ^ ^ 

reborn. We cannot le, our prestige be 

ta *I answered:' “But, 'Vour Excellency, what is prestige in 
comparison to the horrors of war. 

H C talk, then 

condemned to conqt^er. We are condemned to conquer” 

The rest were silent. dinner , w here we all 

who spoke a & ains friend, please do not talk 

took me aside and said. rUp 


in 


>k me aside ana saia: — — - . before thc 

.. that way. We must keep a st.ff upper Up 

foreign diplomatists. • t ely, “that in all the 

“Don’t you realize, sai p* •_^ ne g 0t i at ions 

other countries concerne in t e ^ ^ do? y et t hey are 

there are thousands w m mus ^ silence me because 

being silenced, just as \ ou D * - n t0 be 

forces them to take part in a giganticr bluflF! set 

Then 1 looked at her distressed face ana 

'>P S - c. , ■ „ » 1 ,.;d “don’t worry. I’ll say no more 

“Dear Catherine, 1 said, d - . a ne w 

f tlrese heresies. I’ll forget that I was 


o 
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country that looks on war as barbarous, and remember 
° n X'nL'rly'my'bi C sb'md K very high fevtm. 

FOrtUm 1n tiwlmp^&'ard s ’SmfT tiler m. 1 bib/ati..n 

ordered As 1 sat night and ^ w^r. for 

rest,ess,y from 

Sid 'vVhy d Jo we enter the War when we are 

mans arc strong Y cm help us to win 

S:CNkh;;::;<“nttlcnL;heis P ,aym^ith 

*5 be prepared and we would stand a strong 

man, poor little nun. he wtll lose h, 

crown!” 


The whole of Krasnoie-Selo was in the grip of a sort 
of feverish excitement throughout the next wee n 
Wednesday Laura Btddle and I went for a long walk- 
in dazzling 7 early morning sunshine we followed the pat t 
to the edge of the village. We were surprised to find the 
dusty road completely deserted by the usua u 
troops. Not a man or a horse was to be seen anywhere. 
Then, continuing our tramp, we encountered un¬ 
familiar regiment from the Provinces, whose soldiers w tth 
their high cheek-bones and slit eyes looked pronounced y 
Mongol,an. Passing the Staff house there came out a burly 
young officer who gave us a stiff mdttary salute. Ap- 

proaching him I asked: 
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What 
: We a 


5 * 




U 


When did yon arnver 
“A few days ago. 

“How long have you been en route. 
Two weeks. 




1 WO VVCtrvD. 

“That looks like war,” I said to Laura. 

The nm day we stored back “ *““5^ H” 

• r Acha at the popular restaurant Medved 

itor) The place was crowded with smartly uniformed 
Srf officers and their wrves. Laughter, good-humo 

and an under-current of^excrtemen ^ ^ 

tables were sprea b Goulesco’s Roumaman 

there was a soft songs and Russian 

Gypsy band was stratum a tabk> we had a 

military marches W le ^ / er Solda tenkoff and his 
talk with the debonatr th at Saaonoff, the Min- 

rX 

Tunce Cholas de Bastly. As Saaonoff 

C %Z Excellency, I hope the Stberian troops already 

-Our alliances could 

never be better. . d Qur tab i e a 

After luncheon, "Z are not going to 

moment. I questioned h n . l6o ml l- 

war for Serb,at Russ*^enough of her o 

hons to look altc• ^ ’ faint smile as Saaonoff, 

“Our alliances could not be be ^ L S clhilling, 

the restaurant, 1 met my old friend 
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“You, at least, will tell me the truth!” I cried. He too 

smiled tolerantly: “Our alliances arc excellent. 

Alarmed, I told Laura she must leave Russia at one . 
We motored to the Wagons-lits Company and site hooked 
her ticket to leave the next day, on what proved to he 
the last Nord-Express out from Petersburg to Bcr in We 
drove to my husband’s Staff Bureau on the W inter 1 al- 
ace Square and I sent my footman in to ask Crichn to |o,n 
us. While waiting in the open automobile we were ap¬ 
proached by the young Military Attache of the o 
wegian Legation who entered into conversation with us. 
Coming out of the Staff building, a fat and stupid-looking 

officer-a Colonel Slavitzky-approached us and cried 

impulsively: , . , , * 

“Countess, do you know that two-thirds of our A > 

has been mobilized?” 

The Norwegian Attache, bidding us a hasty adieu, 

rushed off at full speed. . . , 

“What a foolish idiot that officer Slavitzky is to have 

spoken before a foreigner as he did,” I said to Laura. 
“He perhaps did not know that the Norwegian is a 

Military Attache,” she answered. “They are all spies. 

We returned to our Krasnoie camp-home to pack 
Laura’s baggage. That same night, at 11.30, my husband 
telephoned me from Petersburg: “William II has not 
answered the conciliatory telegram of our Emperor, and 
war is inevitable. Pack up everything, close and lock the 
house, and come to-morrow with Laura to Petersburg. 

On our arrival there, he told me that on Wednesday 
our Emperor had countermanded the general mobiliza¬ 
tion. However, this order had not been executed since 
it had never left the pocket of the Chief of the General 
Staff, Yamischkevitch. As far as Russia was concerned, 
the crime of war was not His Majesty’s but that of the 
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Russian War clique, headed by the Grand Duke Nicholas 

on one hand and the vain Izvolsky and his evil genius, 

Sazonoff, on the other. History will prove how the rivalry 
of those two Russian diplomatists with their Austrian 
prototypes Baron Aerenthal and Count Berchtold led 
eventually to that atrocious slaughter-the Great War: 
Well might Izvolsky declare, as he did: Cest ma 

guerre!” 

. 

On that momentous August day in 1914. Gncha and 
I stood with thousands of others in the great hall of the 
Winter Palace waiting to hear the Emperor ma' 
response to Germany's declaration of war All around us, 
in the densely packed crowd, were members of the Im¬ 
perial household, the Grand Dukes and their wives, the 
entire Diplomatic Corps, Government Officials, officers 
of hivh rank. A breathless hush fell over the immense 

assembly as the Czar and Czarina entered 

Nicholas II stepped to the center of the hall, raised1 he 

hand and in a loud, clear voice, delivered h.s famousred . 
“We will not make peace until the last man and th 

last horse of the enemy shall have left our soil. 

To the end of my life 1 shall remember that h,stoncal 

scene! For the last time all Russia was <™ re ^ " 

“Little Father,” the beloved Emperor, last ol a 

hundred year old dynasty! r u pr 

The Czarina stood proud and erect by the s de of her 

husband. Her lips were terribly compressed “ ^ 

red spots of color burned on her pale ci * • 
Germany's declaration meant war again her ■ 
country, the severing ot many ton e t es-but he ^ ^ 
never faltered for an instant. Her thougl 

Russia that day. 
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i , h-ilconv. I leaned out of a 

The Czar stepped on to the . wintcr 

window and saw the whole square m fr r f 1 , h in 
Palace was filled by a vast crowd who luic.lt as t 
niutc adoration before their loved tmperor. I hs vo.ee 

rang out: 

-1 take my oath that 1 will not put back my sword 

Ce been vanepbshed. People of Russ,a, pray for 
Victory!” 

Onn rrcat cry went up to him in response, a cry that 
was in Leif a grayer. No one could have listened to it 

unmoved. T felt the tears rolling down my cheeks, it 
from all those kneeling thousands a hymn urst on 1. 

“God keep our Czar!” 


Bolshevism came, conquered, swept away the old re¬ 
gime and all it stood for. But in the Soviet Russia of t -d. > 

are Listed it will be taken out and shown to you, dusted 
reverently, and hidden away with tears. 



Chapter XV 


E arly during the War George T. Marye was ap¬ 
pointed to the American Embassy in Petersburg. 
At first sight he and his wife gave the impression of an 
amusingly ill-assorted couple. While the Ambassador 
was a little man, pedantic and un-assertive, Mrs. Marye 
was a magnificent, young, Junoesque blonde of the Lil¬ 
lian Russell type. She towered over her husband so that 
they looked like Charles Dana Gibson’s famous drawings 
of the ’nineties—“Mr. and Mrs. Pipp.” Only instead of 
being followed by the familiar Pipp progeny of hand¬ 
some haughty daughters the Maryes had in their wake a 
husky young individual who looked a typical Western 
politician despite the elegance of his wardrobe which 
bore the unmistakable stamp of a London tailor. His 
fingers positively bristled with rings, his pockets seemed 
to contain jeweled cigarette cases galore. However, some 
of the Russian women voted Ray Baker, as he was 

named, irresistible. 

I should not forget to mention that before Mr. Marye 
as ambassador was John Wallace Riddle. He was ex- 
tremely popular with the Russians and spoke several 


dialects fluently. , ~ u 

One night we were invited to a dinner at the French 

Embassy by that most charming and scholarly of Am¬ 
bassadors, Maurice Paleologue, a dear friend of mine an 
one of France’s outstanding historians. On entering La 
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a most embarrassing co 1 leading to the rcccp- 

fied ascent of the long fl.gh ^ ^ b rings „f dia- 

iXni XXy X-adlme X ,1c. t 

X-rtTX pink silk and lacc knickers fell off 
and lay there exposed to u Baker, who was 

TheVvcte gallantly picked Mt by RJ' ^ Marye , ,, 

immediately behind ntt o. , h ; , y when some- 

embarrassed, was tnanitmg J? . : n my mtmorv. 

rhing in his smile^ “f^ker wh^ used to b^ my sister 

“Why, it s the little R, y * P v C liimed. “Well, you 

Mabel’s ‘flirt’ at Lake a ’°^'. ' y g c - )USt you that 

wotdd'catch nie^losing'^my^pantics.” blearing the name of 

~« a ; s 

“’ e f 'f, our log-bungalow on the shores of Lake 
Taho P e where we had last seen each other twenty years 

before. Ray made a career, bec ^°‘XedVanderbik. 

to the front at Warsaw. 

My husband, unlike most Russians, of his class, had a 

ways been pro-Polish and had several Polish officers on 

his Sta ff among whom were the Prince Stanislas Radai- 

till Count cfeorge Broel-Plater and the son of the 

Marquis of Wieliepolsky. The Polish society, in their 

gratitude for his championship, couldn’t do enough or 

us and, although the intermittent booming of the German 

guns in the distance kept the War always in our thoughts, 

we dined every night in one or other ot the magnificent 
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palaces of the Polish gentry, who were wonderful hosts, 
and possessed to the highest degree the fine art of con¬ 
versation. 

At one of the big receptions given at the smart Club 
of the Nobility in honor of the Belgian delegates, Gricha’s 
cousin General Bezobrazoff approached me. 

“Good evening, my cousin,” I said, using the polite 
Russian formula when addressing relations by marriage. 

He turned very coldly, “I am not your cousin,” look¬ 
ing at me with an air of unmistakable insult. 

I tried to laugh it off, “Is that a joke?” 

He answered with a sneer that made my cheeks burn: 

“Certainly not. I’m not joking.” 

I turned on my heels and went to my husband. “Your 
cousin has insulted me publicly,” I said. “It wasn’t so 
much what he said, but his manner was insufferable.” 

“He hates me,” Gricha answered. “He has been tor¬ 
menting me ever since I have served under his command. 

It is a wretched life.” 

“Challenge him to a duel,” said I. 

“You don’t know the rules of militarism. I can’t fight 
a duel with my superior officer. I should be court- 
martialed and shot. The laws of war are inexorable.” 

I was mystified. I could understand nothing. 

“It all seems so trivial,” I said. And then I remembered 
Henry May’s words of years before-“In Russia nothing 
is too trivial to cause irreparable harm,” he had said. How 
well he had understood the country! His warning was 

so soon to be brought home to me. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, Commander-in-Chiel ot 

the Russian Armies, was a man without any real scienti c 

military education. In the Guards-the cream of the Rus- 

sian regiments where only the finest traditions held sway 

-he was despised and detested. He was clever enough to 
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— ^zXL-itsrs :rir£ 

ceremoniously joining their mess, dnnl y . 

Che cable, performing h » h!s 

the wine-glasses between Ins st j, ^ ^ V f swash . 

great hearty laugh, his g™ ’ j him, he would 

buckling Ioy.al.ty. When tk <)f a 

stand towering over them all,, b fc; fc |c;lstll him, 

*.. 

a spurious popularity which he capitah/ed to the utmost. 
On the strength of it the Emperor appomted Inn. Com- 

"TOs'coushfof my husbands. General Wladinnr 
B Ilbraz“ff was one of the Grand Duke N.cholas’ m- 

timate friends, boon companion of many a d™> '.ng < ■ 

since their days in the I lussars together. So it was not 

surprisin ' 1 that BezobrazofT was appointed Comniandc 
in-Chief of the Imperial Guards. It was a disastrous mis¬ 
take. His stupidity was only exceeded by his capacity 

m • 

From a purely personal point of view, the appointment 

was particularly unfortunate for my husband. Mis cousin 

had always hated him and been jealous of him since the 
boyhood. To have to serve under him was galling, o 
he was constantly subjected to a variety of petty slights 

and tyrannies. , . A 

In I 9 , 5 , when the Russian Army suffered serious de¬ 
feats, these two friends, the Grand Duke Nicholas and 
BezobrazofT, seized upon the gossip then rampant in 
Petersburg-called Petrograd since 1914 -that the Im¬ 
press and° her Ministers were trying to make separate 

peace with Germany. 
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They had a definite motive in undermining the prestige 
of the Imperial Family, for it was Nicholas’ ambition to 
get the reins of government into his own hands. He was 
too short-sighted to see the danger and folly of such a 
course, or to guess it might lead not only to the downfall 

of Nicholas II but of all his house. 

After I returned to Petrograd from Warsaw in 1915 ,1 
received a telephone call for the first time in well over a 

year from Captain Benson. 

“Countess, I know you disapprove of me but I beg you 

to receive me,” he said agitatedly. “I am being persecuted 
by the police. They come to the hotel and pump me 
continually about the Empress, asking me if it is true that 
she sent me my monthly allowance out of her private 
purse when I was at the Legation in Switzerland and at 
the Embassy in Paris. Unfortunately I told them that it 
was true, for I knew lying would not help me. They are 
trying to couple my name with hers. Not only as having 
been her lover, which as you know I never was, but I feel 
they have a far deeper motive. They accuse me of having 
been often to Berlin. You alone can explain that it was 
because I wanted to marry- 'Baby' von Fnedlander-Fuld 
I ben of vou to intercede with your friends at Court. If 
I ant arrested it will only harm Her Ma,esty who 8* 
innocent as I am. I implore you and beg you to hdp * 
His voice was low and feeble. I could hardly catch 

his words. I hung up the telephone without ^rmg 

1 dared not risk my own reputation and my 

nosition bv interfering. For over a year 

Cd to Benson, whom I knew to be a cad, whether, 

should I undertake to defend hum £ ,f \ 

would be still more compromising for the 1 
tried to protect him by appealing to her. She u s hers 
then the object of abominable, un,ust persecution. 
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. ,i • a w Catherine SoukhomhnofF, wife of 
The following day, Catlier sincere 

• M ; n :, rer of War, came to see me. l nau 
the Minister o little woman. 

liking and admiration humble family, was the niece 
She had been born in hand’s Ukrainian estate, 

Of the Chief Steward on.my a copy- 

where she spent h “^ w here she came in contact 

ist in a notary s Boutovitch. Her marriage was 

kindly, SO that she was obhged t g q{ the 

General Soukhomlinoff, 

who proposed to her tamediately she w^ fre- 

when “te married! but I have seldom seen a more 

^Russian society, however, treated her with great cold- 
JS her husband’s high position, the women espe- 
“ally never for a moment allowed her to eel one o 
themselves She met their unfriendliness with an air 
good-natured indifference, and bent all her energies * 
moment war broke out, to caring for the wounded S 
was a born organizer and soon established her own depot 
at the War Ministry. With untiring energy she organized 
hospital trains, and went herself to the station at all hours 

sneered a! her acfvities, but the soldiers loved her, and 
the newspapers were full of her praises. She was proud, 

happy contented. . . i 

But when she called to see me that morning, it was ob¬ 
vious that she was greatly agitated. She was out of breath, 

still in her nurse’s uniform. 

1 


ii m nti nuiov o -- 

“I must speak to you alone,” she gasped. 

ttr i _!_3 tru? V\prl rnnrn. shllt ah tl 

We 
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“My dear friend, tear up all your letters at once,” she 
began. 

“Why?” I asked, amazed. 

“I feel sure the police are coming to search your house. 
“What on earth for?” 

“I think really it’s because you dare to defend the 
Empress. At any rate, they are accusing you of helping 
the Germans. It’s been reported to my husband from 




H Tstared 'm her incredulously. “Have they gone mad? 

Let them come at once and search. All they can posstbly 
find will be the letters from my husband at the front in 
which nothing, absolutely nothing, about any movements 

of the troops are mentioned.” 

She said “Of that I am convinced. But for some reason 

deTTmt^r her kmdness, never 

knowino- that she, herself, within a few short days wou 
be accused of being a spy with her husband, the Munster 

0 f Tk«t morning, my little maid, Olga, came to me 

with mv Cossack footman. 

“Madame, it is unbelievable, but we have ^strangt>n- 

dividuals who have beenpumpmg us^a ^ ^ 
Madame sent out many letters • they 

opened their coats and showed then police badges.We 

'they ad", during my stay ; n Warsaw, these 
same two indtvtduals had come thoroug i,ly 

S/Eetuse fl andhad = *mg^ 
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was enough to inspire tc^ in Russia . — redt ,e 
fate of some of them victims, am my ^ 

Bezobrazoff called my ms ai [ 

quarters at Mog.lcff late one night, and told 

was “suspect.’' „, -j Gricha. “You and 

“We will promote you ’<= ’ ^ that you 

I can’t agree anyway. It * *" b , ^ u Coinm ander 
should be /^iHsfonBm the Grand Duke will give you 

th^promotion only on condition that you divmce your 
wife Lismn to this letter which 1 have received. 

“ D .Has“struclt you that your cousin, Nostitz 
• , i nicer on the big General Staff who has a 

o*hi,r« Mj»;;i = 

eperets for the information of her t 
Serman husband. She works for the Empress through 
Benson. I have been watching p ATR101 , 

1 never knew who sent this letter to Headquarters. I 

have on etimes wondered whether it was the work of 

an enemy or merely an invention of Bezobrazoff him 1. 

“Does y anv one pay attention to anonymous letters dur¬ 
ing wartime!" replied Gricha hotly. “1 refuse your offer 

„f°promotion, on such conditions, absolutely and filially^ 

1 want no favors from you or the Grand Duke N.chol: 
if I must pay for them with treachery ton ards > 

And he left the room without another word. 

I was amazed when he arrived in Petrograd early in 
the morning. After telephoning to the W ar Minister, he 
told me that he had something of the utmost importance 
to say to me . .. “They pretend at Headquarters that 
letters of yours have been intercepted addressed to your 
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German husband. I am compelled to ask you if you have 
ever in any way, communicated with anybody in Ger- 

} k T . 1.1 1.11 


War 


4 

pale. 


I saw that he was deathly 


w « 

How could they possibly think me fool enough to 
write to anybody in Germany?” I replied. “For what 
reason? What could I gain? My two brothers enlisted 
from the very first in the service of France. During your 
absence I have had Allied diplomatists constantly as my 
guests. I have worked unceasingly for the wounded. I 
have influenced you to give a fortune to the hospitals. I 
have done everything I could to show my loyalty to your 
country. How then could I possibly be a suspect? 

The month that followed was one of misery to me. 
Everywhere I went in society the outrageous story had 
been spread. I felt like a pariah. It was unbelievable that 
those men and women who had been my friends, taken 
my hospitality, should think me guilty of that basest 
of crimes-treachery! I spent long, anguished nights of 

wakefulness in tears. 

How grateful I was for the loyalty of the staunch 
friends who stood by me. The English Ambassador, ac¬ 
companied by his wife and daughter, called formally to 
make a protest against the calumny which Bezobrazofi 

and the Grand Duke Nicholas had started. 

“We want you to know that you have our sympathy, 

my dear,” said Sir George. 

Lady Georgina Buchanan told me that, upon hearing 

this absurd story, her husband had said in public that he 

would put his hand in the fire that “Countess Nostitz is 

n °Dear old Maurice Paleologue also called in protest and 
said: “They really cannot have much to do at Head- 
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quarters if they occupy themselves in inventing such a 

ridiculous story about a society butterfly. 

The American Ambassador, David Francis, who had 
replaced Mr. Maryc, and his Secretaries also ca led in 
sympathy with me and the Ambassador said that he 
would give me all the protection that his position 
afforded him. This dear, fine old man, ex-Governor of 
Missouri, wave me a signed photograph of himself upon 
which was written: “With sincere admiration and hearti¬ 
est good wishes to Countess Nostir/., who, while a loyal 
subject of Russia, still cherishes warm affection for the 

land of her birth, America.” 

The rest of the Diplomatic Corps also came to my house 

constantly. . ( 

Although for weeks I lived in a miserable state ot 

tension, the Grand Duke Nicholas and Ikv.obrazolT, for 
reasons best known to themselves, made no further move- 
in the matter. Perhaps it was as a result of their investiga¬ 
tions, for my husband obtained, in writing, proof from 
every person of importance connected with the affair, 
that there was not the slightest ground for suspicion 


against me. 

But more likely they gave it up owing to the interven¬ 
tion of the Emperor, for in a letter from the Empress to 
her husband included in the Bolsheviks’ publication of 

her letters, she wrote, on May 11 , 1 9 1 5 : 


“My own precious Nicky: 

“We spent the evening at Ania’s yesterday (Ania 
Wiroubova). Alexi (the Czarevitch) enjoyed himself 
greatly. I knitted. Ania gave me then the letters from 
the Nostitz couple to read. It seems this hideous in¬ 
trigue was instigated by her enemy. The Ambassador 
is a friend of theirs. She thinks it is all done by Mmc. 
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Artsimovitch, an American by birth. A story of jeai- 
cusy. But it was sad to read their despairing letters of 
lives ruined. But I feel sure you will see that this story 
is cleared up satisfactorily, and justice is done to them. 
The whole thing is a crying shame and Nicholas 
Nicolaievitch had no right to act as he did with a mem¬ 
ber of your Suite without asking first your permission. 
So easy to ruin a reputation and more than difficult to 
reestablish it. To-day it is a week you left us. The 
children all kiss you and so do I, my love bird, bend 
blessings without end, my love. Your own little ^ 


Shortly after that I had my full revenge when the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolaievitch was deprived of his 
high post in August, 1915, and was practica y ex e to 
a command in the Caucasus. Bezobrazoff also lost his 
command, in deep disgrace, on account of his.having;sent 

thirty-two thousand men uselessly to their de « h in ™ 
great battles of Stokhod in .9.6- It seems incredible that 
the General Staff could have permitted him dunng two 
years thus to sacrifice wantonly the Guards-the flo 
of the Russian Army-who lost sixty per cent of their 
officers One wonders whether the Big General Staff 
already harboring Republican tendencies, were mchn 
o look indifferently on this systematic crippling of he 
only support on which the monarchy could P^ce implicit 
reliance The regiments of the Guards composed of the 
besi elements and crack officers had been created as a 
safeguard for the Imperial family. They shou d ha e bee 
the very last to be destroyed. Bezobrazoff «!**•« 

Pobnd in 

’16 he’threw his infantry and cavalry regiments against 
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the massive heavy artillery of the Germans. Not heeding 
the warnings of my husband, his Chief of Staff, who tried 
to stop the massacre, Bezobrazoff screamed: “En avant. 
My eagles need no artillery preparation.” Three times the 
tragically reduced ranks of the Guards were compelled 
to retire to the rear to have their gaps refilled with the 
picked conscripts, only to be thrust again by the mad 
Bezobrazoff into the holocaust. 


were among my best 
friends. Before the war, the life of a diplomatist, gener¬ 
ally speaking, was one of ease, but after the outbreak of 
hostilities, the American Government undertook to rep¬ 
resent the Central Powers in Russia. In the course of a 
few months, the personnel of the American Embassy 
jumped from approximately ten persons to more than 
three hundred and fifty. A number of them had to be 
transferred to the Austrian Embassy a few blocks away. 
The German Embassy, early in the war, had been demol¬ 
ished by the Russian mob, and was unfit for use. 

I saw this mob at its work, it was an unforgetable ex¬ 
perience. The windows on the second floor of the great 
stone Embassy which had just been finished that spring, 
were open and the mob was throwing out into the street 
the Ambassador’s fine old Masters, Louis Quinze divans, 
exquisite statues and priceless objets d’art. I gave an 
involuntary cry as the fine Bechstein piano of my ex¬ 
cousin the Countess Pourtales, wife of the Ambassador, 
was pitched down the steps. There was loud applause as 
members of the crowd helped themselves to such pos¬ 
sessions as they could lay hands on and carted them away. 
It was the first time I had seen the ugly side of a Russian 
mob and it left a painful impression. 
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At the end. of 1916, the American Embassy and Con¬ 
sulates in Russia were undertaking to care for more than 
two million military and civilian prisoners in concentra¬ 
tion camps scattered throughout European Russia and 
Siberia. Lack of organization in Russia made this task a 
difficult one and many of those wretched prisoners-of-war 
perished. Besides the colossal work that this entailed, the 
Embassy was compelled to take charge of all notes 
whether written or verbal, referring to the prisoners, re¬ 
ceived from Berlin, Vienna and Constantinople and see 
that they were forcibly brought to the attention of the 


For instance, in 19' 5 . the Grai \ d Duke Nicholas 
Nicolaievitch succeeded in bringing down two German 
aviators who had been dropping leaflets contaimng 
propaganda on and behind the Russian front. The Grand 
Duke maintained that these two aviators could not 
be classed as prisoners-of-war and should therefore 

be shot for their activities within two weeks, and re- 

Foreign Office to this effect. The German Foreign 
Office in reply declared that if these two aviators were 
ffiot they would shoot five Russian Officers of high 
rank prisoners in Germany. To this, the Grand Duke 
replied that he would, in such an eventuality, shoo 
Z German Officers of still higher rank whowempns- 

=23- rr t 

tr °" bk ^t'rt-load of Turks was sent out on 
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the Trans-Siberian Railway and as something happened 
to the engine, it was detached from the train and sent 
about three hundred miles to the next depot for repairs. 
But meanwhile the officials evidently forgot all about the 
Turks, and when at length they came back for the tiain, 
all these poor fellows were fro/.en to death. When Con¬ 
stantinople heard of this outrage, very strong protests 
were made by the German Foreign Office to the Amer¬ 
ican Embassy. Ambassador Francis could get no response 
to the urgent notes which he bad sent to Sazonoff, the Rus¬ 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs, so he and another Attache 
called on I lis Excellency in person. Sazonoff wanted to 
know why the Ambassador seemed so perturbed. “If the 
Turks are unable to endure the Russian climate, they 
should not be at war with Russia,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders, and added that often when the weather was 
many degrees below zero, Russian soldiers were accus¬ 
tomed to ride on the top of passenger coaches and seemed 
to thrive. Furthermore, he pointed out that while the 
Russian prisoners in Germany were being herded into 
small concentration camps, the prisoners of the Central 
Powers were taken out on the Trans-Siberian Railway 

0 

and the train doors were opened so that they had full 
freedom of the land and the sky. He neglected to mention 

0 W* 

that they were confronted with one thousand miles of 
glaciers to the North and one thousand miles of deserts 
to the South. 

“That man hasn’t got a heart,” said Mr. Francis sol¬ 
emnly in telling me the story. “He will come to a bad 
end!” 
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W eeks before the Revolution Countess Tecla Orloff 

called on me having just left the Grand Duchess 


Cyril. 

“We Russians ought to tat 
English in the time of Charles I. 
“How?” I asked. 




a 


They cut off their King s head. 




Strange how history repeats itself! There is much that 
was parallel in the stories of the Stuart King and the last 
Romanoff Czar. Alike in their gentleness, their piety, the 
integrity of their family life (Clarendon’s summing-up of 
Charles the First: “The worthiest of gentlemen, the best 
master, the best friend, the best husband, the best fat <Jr 
and the best Christian the age he lived in produced - 
might well be applied to Nicholas II), they had the same 
tragic inability to make themselves understood by their 
subjects. Both owed their unpopularity largely to their 
wives. Henrietta Maria antagonized the English very 
much as Alexandra Feodorovna antagonized the Russians 

-both showed the same weakness when faced with a 
momentous decision, the same courage in the presence o 

^Charles abandoned his Minister Thomas s trafford th^ 

loyal servant of many years, to his fate, the Czar tac Ay 
permitted Soukhomlinoff to be made a scapegoat for the 

sins of others. 
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“Put not your trust in princes” was Strafford’s only 
comment when informed that the king had signed his 
death warrant-and nearly three centuries later, General 
Soukhomlinoff, on hearing that every appeal on his 
to the Imperial Family had failed, said cjuietly. 1 
have known. It is waste of time to ask the F.mperor to 

intervene.” 

Imperial Russia being Imperial Russia, it was obvious 
that a victim had to be found for the Grand Duke Nich¬ 
olas’ ghastly blunders, for it was impossible to hide the 
true state of affairs. The lack of proper munitions had 
caused her initial successes in the field to be followed by 

serious reverses. 

The Emperor had evinced his unbounded confidence in 
General Soukhomlinoff, Minister of War, who had 
always held the highest military posts by virtue of his 
ability, not his birth. It was known that he had been in 
the running with the Grand Duke Nicholas for the post 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Annies. The Grand Duke, 
as small in mind as he was large in frame, hated his rival, 
principally on account of the Czar’s preference for him, 
and coldly waited an opportunity to settle the score. 

In all countries there was the same lack of ammunition. 
The Allied advance in the Battle of the Marne had come 
to a standstill because the French had no more shells; 
the English munition factories were working a twenty- 
four hour day to feed the guns in Flanders. But while the 
French and the British gritted their teeth on their set¬ 
backs, the Russians with that fatal passion for discussion 
and still more discussion that has ever been their undoing, 
cast about for some one to blame. Adroitly g-uided by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, they fixed upon their .Minister 
of War. Munitions were the Grand Duke Serge’s province 
as well. 


behalf 

might 
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The 


nocent—wrote him a letter to that effect (which I saw 
with my own eyes)—yet he allowed him to be turned out 

of his office with ignominy. 

Poor Catherine and her husband, heart-broken at the 

change in their fortunes, came to see me and begged me 

to intercede with the Empress, through her favorite Ama 

Wiroubova. 

I asked for an audience with Her Majesty, but mean¬ 
while to lose no time, I hastened to the palace of Countess 
Fredericks, wife of the First Minister of the Court and 
begged her to persuade her husband, who had always 
been a great friend of Soukhomlinoff, to intercede with 

the Empress on his behalf. The Countess F redencks, who 

was a tiny, ethereal-looking old lady, with enormous blue 
eves and white hair, received me very courteously but, 
when I explained the object of my visit, she rose from 

her chair with a gesture of finality. 

“Countess Nostitz, you must not interfere in this affair. 

We all know that Soukhomlinoff is absolutely innocent, 

but things have come to such a pass that a state vtctwi as 

to be found. Unfortunately, the Grand Duke Nicholas 

has settled upon Soukhomlinoff. He is the they have 

F I was so horrified at the cruel injustice of tt all tha 

with tears of indignation in my eyes, I ™tad out of tta 
house, without even waiting to say good-by to Countess 

Fr imme C dktely 1 sleighed out to Ama Wiroubova’s small 
many-windowed house at Tsarsltoe-Selo, which was J 

^opposite the police station, as she had tc.beg-dedmight 

and day . 1 b gg d ^ le succeS s with 

ised to do her utmost, but 1 tear sne . _ rf i v 

Her Majesty, for the War Minister was arrested shortly 
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afterward and thrown into prison on a trumped-up charge 
of receiving bribes from Germany. 1 Ic was only 
prove his entire innocence much later, after a long and 

thorough investigation. , 

When he was arrested, his wife ceased her wore o 

behalf of the wounded. The valuable stores in her depot 

for which she had collected hundreds of thousands of 

rubles from her rich friends, she handed over in perfect 

order to the Dowager Empress. Her house was searched 

by order of the Senate and all the General s letters and 

documents were confiscated and carried off in huge 

chests. The feeble old man was meanwhile under arrest 

in the Fortress of Sts. Peter and Paul, side by side with 

notorious political criminals. As a result of the treatment 

he received, his health gave way, and before long he grew 


seriously ill. . .. , 

Catherine Soukhomlinoff came again to me and begged 

me almost on her knees to use my influence to help her 
sick husband to get out on bail. It broke me all up to 
see the change in the pretty little woman. Thin, haggard, 
pale as death, she looked’ almost distraught. I went to 
every Minister I knew, entreated them to use their in¬ 
fluence, but to no avail. 

Bail was refused. His enemies were gloating over the 
spectacle of the proud Minister of War languishing be¬ 
hind prison bars. 

The Court either could not or would not save him. 
Admittedly it was itself being attacked on all sides. The 
vilest of rumors were being circulated everywhere re¬ 
garding the Czarina and all who were in her favor. One 
name was on all lips—Rasputin. One heard it \\ hispered 
reverently by the Empress’s favorite, Wiroubova. sneered 
at contemptuously by society, spoken with superstitious 
awe by the lower classes. The dirty, unkempt peasant 
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who, not so many years before, had left his native village 
to tramp, knapsack on shoulders, staff in hand, pilgrim- 
wise from monastery to monastery, had become a leg¬ 
endary figure, acquired an importance that was more 
fictitious than real. Yet, for all that, there was something 

indescribably uncanny in his personality. 

One winter day I went to the Palace at Tsarskoe-Selo 

to see Ania Wiroubova after her serious accident. I had 

announced my intention of visiting her several days bef ore 

by telephone, for, so sought after was she on all sides, 

that it was practically impossible to have even ten minutes 

with her except by appointment. 

On the way out at the Petrograd-Tsarskoe railroad sta¬ 
tion I noticed just in front of me a “moujik” ascending 
the stairs, who was very tall and dark, with long greasy 
hair hanging about his broad shoulders. As he kept con- 
tinually turning around and looking at me as I mounted 
the broad staircase of the station, I noticed him with more 

interest, saw that he had a long black bear ^ was V “ y 
neatly dressed and had new high boots When I got 

nearer to him, I was struck by his strangely 

which stared at me so penetrating y t a 

Noticing that he boarded the same tram as I '™n 

Se o I was still further astonished when 1 arrived at the 
station, to see the “Moujik” calmly step into a Court 

rirriatTe which was awaiting him. 

‘ Suddenly it flashed into my mind that this must b 

R Xeni arrived at the Left Wing of the Palace where 
AnU Wiroubova then lived, 1 was kept waiting in the 
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Petrograd. At last I was admitted to the room where 

Ania lay in bed, looking very pale and ill. 

“Excuse me, dear Lille, for keeping you waiting, she 
greeted me. “But the holy man was here praying for my 

recovery with me.” 

“Do you mean your ‘gigolo’ friend Rasputin? this 
laughingly. 

She looked terribly shocked. 

“Do not speak of that saintly man in such a frivolous 
way, dear Lilie. I hope you arc too intelligent a woman 
to believe all the dreadful talcs about him in that un¬ 
scrupulous and wicked society of Petrograd. 

Her sister, pretty Alia Pistolkors, came into the room 
just then. She looked radiant and excited. “Lilie, wouldn t 
you like to meet our friend Rasputin? I am sure lus 
prayers would do you good as you arc never very strong 

in health.” 

“You must remember I am an American and a 1 rotes- 
tant,” I said. “I do not believe in the prayers either of the 
saints in Heaven or of the saints on earth! I believe I can 

say my own prayers directly to God.” 

Alia was silent. Poor Ania looked so distressed that I 
was seized with compunction. Her life had held so much 
sorrow and disappointment, why after all shake her faith 
in the one person who seemed able to give her any con¬ 
solation? 

“Dear Ania,” I said hastily, “I am sure your friend is 
all you claim. It is only that I have no personal need of 
his ministrations.” She flashed at me a grateful glance out 

of her big blue eyes. 

I always found her a pathetic creature, this much- 
maligned Wiroubova, standing as she did as buffer be¬ 
tween the Empress and the Court. Society, for the most 
part, cordially disliked her. Alexandra Feodorovna, cold 
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and selfish, exploited her to the utmost, took for granted 
her almost worshiping devotion to herself and her chil¬ 
dren, gave little in return. She would not allow her the 
use of a court carriage and when the suggestion was made, 
replied contemptuously: “Ania is so fat it will do her 
good to walk.” Her only gift to the woman who was 
supposed to be her dearest friend, was a worthless pair of 
garnet earrings more suited to a servant! 

Alia Pistolkors accompanied me back to Petrograd. 
When we arrived there I saw the tall form of Rasputin 
pushing his way through the crowds on the platform to¬ 
wards us. Alia introduced him to me. To my intense ir¬ 
ritation I found myself trembling so that I could scarcely 
give him my hand. With an effort I avoided meeting his 
disquietingly compelling gaze. He asked me in Russian 
if I would not like to come to have tea at his house with 
Mme. Pistolkors. I thanked him but pleaded a previous 
engagement. Alia accepted his invitation with an air 
of beatitude. At length some strange force made me raise 
my eyes and look straight into his. Never in the face o 

any human being have I seen such eyes. 

They seemed to penetrate my very soul. 

I felt the blood rush violently to my heart and then 

ebb so suddenly that I was left weak and dizzy. It was an 

indescribable experience, and it frightened me so much 
that I turned and called my car without another word, 
leaving Alia and the Staretz staring after me aghast. 

During that whole evening I felt oddly nervous. Try 
as I would, I could not forget those extraordinary eye 
that had seemed to read my innermost thoughts. I found 
mvself remembering the old stories of Merlin and 

Who was this Rasputtn* What w« t e secre 

of his power over me and every one else? All that mg 
I tossed sleepless in my bed. 
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A friend of mine, a Russian woman, whose name is far 
too well-lmowo for me to call her anything here but 
“Madame X,” confessed to me that she was one of those 
who fell under Rasputin's strange, hypnotic spell. 

She made his acquaintance at a tea given by ol 
Countess Ignatieff, and from the moment Ins deep,pene¬ 
trating eyes met hers, she began to experience torments 
of desire for him. She is one of the sanest, most evenly 
balanced women I have ever known yet she told me that 
in his presence she felt herself swept away on a wave of 
sensuality she was utterly powerless to stem. As so many 
other women had done, she accepted an invitation to tea 
at his house on the following afternoon. She went there 


-found him alone. 

When she had left him and calmness returned to her, 
she was overwhelmed with shame and self-disgust at the 
thought that she who had always been a most devoted 
wife and had believed herself immune from temptation 
had forgotten husband, honor, everything, in her wild 

longing to be in the arms of this dirty “moujik.” 

There was only one thing for her to do and she did it 
courageously. She left Petrograd, caught the next boat 
to France. She was determined that no power on 
earth should ever make her see the Staretz again. But she 
has never forgotten him, even with the passing of the 
years.... “In my dreams I still feel his kisses on my lips, 

she told me. 

Ignorant peasant as Rasputin was, he had an unerring 
understanding of feminine psychology. A genuine lover 
of women, his instinct taught him how to appeal to the 
individual mentality of each one he met. In the case of 
Ania Wiroubova, for instance, he obtained his ascend¬ 
ancy by playing on the deeply religious side of her nature, 

for he was shrewd enough to diagnose her malady as one 
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of frustrated love and to guess at the inevitable reaction. 
He had met her first on the eve of her marriage to the 
Lieutenant of Marines Wirouboff. His penetrating eyes 
rested on her eager, fresh, wholesome, round face, then 
passed to the opulent looks of the scheming bridegroom. 
“Your pathway will be strewn with roses,” he said to 
Ania, “but with far more thorns. And the thorns will 

outlast the roses.” 

The marriage proved a failure. Afterwards Mme. 
Taneieff, Ania’s mother, related that her daughter’s hus¬ 
band was not only impotent but of sadistic habits, and 
that his perverted practices had caused his bride frightful 

mental and physical suffering. 

For a while Ania’s pride kept her silent, but when 

she could endure her life no longer, she went to the 
Empress and laid bare her misery. Although as a general 
rule Alexandra Feodorovna was bitterly opposed to di¬ 
vorce, she made for once an exception, received her 
friend gladly into the Palace, and advised her to get nd 
of so worthless a husband immediately. Wirouboff on 
hearing of his wife’s intention to divorce him, behaved 
like a cad and created a public scandal outside a church, 
by demanding that his wife should leave the Palace at 

once and return to his house. . 

The testimony of Ania’s mother concerning the im- 

potency of her son-in-law was confirmed later by a me 1 - 

cal examination of Ania which was ordered by Kerensky 

the Minister of Justice during the time that she was im- 

prisoned by the Provisional Government >n the Fortre 

of Sts. Peter and Paul in May 1917 * . 1 

Poor Ania, thwarted and grown hysterical, turned 

like so many physically unsatisfied women to mystrasm. 
Before long site had developed a mild religious manu. 

Her so-called “Passion” for Rasputin, of which the 
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mies of the Imperial Family trade such capital, was no 
more than the sentimental veneration of many an o 


maid for the local clergyman. . 

The Czarina’s relations with him were equally inno¬ 
cent The Staretz was far too worldly-wise to attempt 
to handle either woman by the means he employed with 
mv other Russian friend, and he took the utmost pre¬ 
caution to keep this side of his character completely 


hidden from them. 

The summer of 1916 dragged on into a dismal autumn. 
The news from the front grew more and more disquiet¬ 
ing the murmurs at home more and more insistent. 1 lie 
nearer to the Throne, the harsher the criticism of the 
Emperor and Empress. The Imperial Family had become 

a house divided against itself. 

In the November of 1916, when we were on our es¬ 
tate in Finland, a Russian neighbor of ours, Countess 
Kapnist, came to take tea with me. She told me that her 
husband (a Captain of the Marines), was terribly wor¬ 
ried as the Grand Duke Cyril came over each and every 
day to the Navy’s Headquarters and excited his officers 
to an open revolt against the Czar. Gutschkoff was also 

in the plot and Milioukoff and Rodzianko. 

“And what can be their object?” I asked. 

“The Grand Duke says they will force the Emperor 
to abdicate and then he talks of sending the Empress into 
a madhouse. Rasputin will be banished or shot and Ania 

Wiroubova disposed of in some way. 

This coincided all too well with what I heard upon 


my return to Petrograd in early December. True, a train 
had been wrecked, one upon which Ania was coming 
from Tsarskoe-Selo to Petrograd and she, the only person 
who was injured, became a cripple for life. Rasputin was 
accounted for in that same month. 
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One night early in December 1916 H. I. H. the Duke 
Alexander Leuchtenberg, cousin of the Czar, dined alone 

W1 ‘‘I have been sounded by the Vladimirs [the three 
Grand Dukes, Cyril, Boris and Andrew] to know 
whether 1 would lead my Cossack regiments in a planned 
revolt against the Government,” he said. I answered 
that I would take no sides in all this mess, so resigned 
my command. We are driving as hard as possible straight 

” On ^evening of the . 6th of December, Count Jack 
de Lalaing of the Belgian Legation and a friend of ours, 
rushed in to tell me the news that Rasputin had been 

assassinated at the Youssoupoff Mansion on the Mm ^ 

That night 1 had a box party at the French Theater t 

Henrietta Roggers play. The excitement in the theater 
Henrietta gg Y y „ FeUx YoU ssoupoff 

Mledle Staretz and the Grand Duke Dimitri is mixed 
UP “FeU*x Youssoupoff?” I said in amazement. “Why he, 

° f My P mind flashed back to Rasputin’s own words, re¬ 
had said in her soft sooth,ng vmce? £ £ / es tiny, 

told me that Felix Youssoupoff has ""S ^ 

but he sees blood on h.s hands. ; • • ‘^ ,;„ le furtker, seen 
deep eyes had pierced the future ,us never would 

that the blood would FdJCsdupoff that night! Yes 
have gone to sup with Fehx A ' you died had 

you were right. 1 he ma foresight could 

indeed a strange destiny; perhaps all your tores.g 

not have changed it. , to0 beautiful 

I thought of Felix was only the 

for a boy, at the age of sixteen, 
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Count Felix Soumarokoff, second son, and with nothing 
in prospect but a goodly allowance from his parents and 
the playing of second fiddle to his brother. Then came 
the duel in which his older brother Nicholas was killed, 
and he became Prince Youssoupoff and married the Em¬ 
peror’s niece, the beautiful daughter of the Grand Duke 
Alexander and Grand Duchess Xenia. I Ie was ambitious 
then, grew still more ambitious. Perhaps he thought that 
in drawing the attention of the whole world to this 
murder of Russia’s supposed ruler and evil spirit, Ras¬ 
putin, he would help to bring discredit upon their Majes¬ 
ties and thus assure their downfall. Then he, Felix 


Youssoupoff, might attain even a higher place in the sun. 

As to the Grand Duke Dimitri Pavlovitch, his motive 
was not to “save Russia” as he so loudly claims, but to 
revenge himself upon the Empress for having broken off 
his engagement to her eldest daughter Olga. Alexandra 
Feodorovna having heard on good authority that her 
favorite in the family, the young man whom she called 
“son,” was leading the life of a young “blood,” sur¬ 
rounded by decadent, idle sycophants, grew frightened 
and influenced her husband to withdraw his consent to 
the marriage. Dimitri never forgave, and forgetful of all 
her past kindnesses, took a horrible revenge. 


Strange irony of Fate that it should have fallen to the 
lot of an American, daughter of a democratic race, to 
give the last official reception of the Romanoff Empire! 

In February of 1917, I was chosen by the Court, 
since the Empress was too ill to receive at the Palace, 
to be hostess in my own house to the Allied Delegation 
to Russia. 

“It is a tremendous honor for you,” Gricha said, when 
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he brought the news to me. “You could have had no 
greater compliment from the Court, and certainly no 
more complete vindication after the abominable charges 

our enemies have brought against you. 

His voice rang with triumph. Looking at him, I realized 

how much he had suffered in his pride on my account. 
My own furious resentment over the malicious lies of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas and General Bezobrazoff, 
even my fears for the safety of my life had always been 
tempered with sound New World humor and common- 
sense. But to my husband, reared in the traditions of 
one of the proudest families in Russia, trained from the 
cradle to make a serious business of living, the slur put 
upon his honor had been nothing less than torture. He 
looked an old man, I thought with sudden compunction, 
ten years might have passed over him since the outbreak 

of the War. 

I walked across to him-put my arm round his shoulder. 
“It is a triumph for both of us, Gricha. I knew t at 
we should win in the end. Unfounded lies like that are 

always lived down.” 

I-Ie kissed mv hand very tenderly. In that moment w 
were closer to one another than we had been for many 

vc irs j 

} The nio-ht of that last splendid reception is stamped 

forever on my memory. I have only to close mv e\es to 

S again our rose and gilt salon With its magnificent old 

family portraits, its exquisite tapestries crowded »th 

that brilliant assembly of guests. All the Court. 

Of Petrograd society: three hundred of its greatest name . 

all the Diplomatic Corps and their wives, the men*_ 

most Ministers. Lord BrooUeMur "eiiry M^om Lord 
Clive, Lord Rcvclstokc, Sir George Clerk, General 


I 
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Caste 1 nan, France’s hero, Sociology, the Italian delegate, 
Gaston Doumergue, they were all there that night. 

Sitting at dinner that night between Lord Milner and 
Sir Henry Wilson, I turned to the latter, who was telling 
a funny story. 

“I didn’t know F.nglishmen were so witty,” I said. 

“Right you are,” he laughed. “1 happen to he Irish.” 

Perhaps it was well for us that that night we could not 

read the writing on the wall—could not foresee that three 

short weeks later the red soldiers of the Revolution would 

stand in that same doorway while many of those who sat 

• * 

at the table would be lying in their own blood. 



Chapter XVII 

ometimes I wonder whether we were all blind that 
o we did not see it coming until it was actually upon 
us Yet it all happened so suddenly-like most moves in 
the history of nations. We had so long been accustomed 
to the ctad no bigger than a man’s hand on the honzon 
that we paid no heed to the darkening sloes unnl the 
sto™ broke over our heads. The Czar had abdicated and 
the Provisional Government was in power almost be 
realized there was a Revolution on. 

I can still hear the thunderous knocks on our door that 

o™“, w u 


come here- ,111 “Onen the door,” I said to 

1 went down into the hall. Op beat- 

Z with trembling fingers 

Xodf the bbom of childhood on his face, addressed 

himself to me. , „ t barm you, 

“If you offer us no resistance we shall not 

Madame.” 
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“How dare you enter my house? What do you want? ” 
I asked. 

“We have come to arrest your husband, Count Nostitz, 
by order of the Provisional Government.” 

Gricha came down the stairs at that moment. “What 
is this I hear? Do you dare to talk of arresting me? You, 
a soldier in the ranks, arrest the Chief-of-Staff of the 
Imperial Guards! Where is your warrant from an officer? 
Show it to me immediately. I shall never leave this house 
until I have seen it.” 

Most of the men quailed before the authority in his 
voice, sprang mechanically to attention, but their leader 
stood his ground. He and Gricha began to argue the 
point as to whether an order from the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment had power to set aside military discipline. 
Neither would give way an inch, and at the end of forty 
minutes, they had not settled the question. 

At length two of the men left the house to fetch a 
non-commissioned officer, while Gricha collected his 
tooth-brush and pyjamas and packed them in a bag—his 
valet had concealed himself in a cupboard at the top of 
the house where he remained until hours later. 

Gricha, realizing that further resistance was useless, 
and might bring trouble not only on himself but on me, 
accompanied the non-commissioned officer round the 
corner to the Douma. There he found that the famous 
Rodzianko, GutschkofF and a motley assembly of incom¬ 
petent imbeciles had collected, so that the officers of the 
old regime could swear oaths of allegiance to their “Pro¬ 
visional Government.” On my husband indignantly re¬ 
fusing to swear, they relegated him to one of the back 
rooms. He calmly walked out of it that same night, un¬ 
molested, probably because this was an emergency foi 
which they were unprepared. 
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However, during his absence, the twenty soldiers 
amused themselves by frightening my servants out of 
their very wits. They cut off the telephone and turned 
off the electric lights. They demanded our fine wines 
and asked to be served with supper. The Count Lalaing 
and Tom, happily, were with me and there we sat in my 
boudoir by the light of two candles. Afterwards the 
soldiers moved further down the street. By now they 
were in an ugly mood, and when General Count Stackel- 
berg refused to leave his house and go with them to the 
Douma they shot him dead as well as many others, in¬ 
cluding the Generals Count George Mengden and Count 
Kleinmichel. The last, being unpopular, was put to tor¬ 
ture before his death. . 

Mercifully there is a limit to our capacity for suffering, 

for the human brain can only register so much and no 
more. I sit in the peace and security of my villa in Biar¬ 
ritz and look back shuddering on the past, and ask myself 
how I ever lived through those days of unspeakable 
horror. Was it really I-who have never been able to look 
unmoved at the death of an ammal-could ne ^ er even 
bait a fishing-hooU-who looked out of my th 

terrible morning in March, and saw officers who were 
my friends, who had been my guests many times, shot 

livered over to the revenge of the Red Soldiers, and keep 
mv sanity? How could I have borne lt-how could any 
ofus have borne it except that we lived through en - 
less hours of agony in a sort of benumbed apathy, a mental 
anesthesia! Our past had been cut from under our feet 
we had no future. We could only go on from day to day, 
well-knowing that each night might be oui a 

caring. 
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We got accustomed to going out into the street while 
the machine guns crackled from the houses around us, 
dressing frightful wounds unflinchingly, hearing the last 

faint moans of the dying. 


♦ 


t 


« 


■ 


“Revolutions are built upon hungry stomachs,” says 
the old proverb, and it was true in the case of Russia. 
When the fateful morning of March 12th, 1917, dawned, 
the populace had been three weeks without the arrival 
of bread. It was not the fault of the Government that 
trains were snowbound on account of the worst storm 


within living memory, that transport-never well or- 
ganized-had been held up, but the agitators made capital 
of it, played upon the dread of starvation that forever 
skulks at the heels of the poor in Russia. I heard them 
haranguing little groups of soldiers in the street: 

eror doing to feed his 
will become of you when there is no bread to fill your 
mouths? What do you want to continue the war for any¬ 
way? Who does it benefit? We’ve had four years of 
war. What have the people gained? Go back to your 
farms, and wives and mothers. What have you against 
the Germans? They wish you no harm. They’ve noth¬ 
ing against you! Go to the banks and take out the money. 
You are the strong ones. You are over fifteen millions 



people? What 


who carry the bayonets.” 

On March 13th I heard a sudden clamor in the street 
—hurrying feet—shouts—curses—punctuated by the sharp 
crack of revolver shots. 

I ran to the window, soldiers were picketing the road, 
accosting each officer who passed, tearing off his epau¬ 
lettes, ordering him roughly to deliver over his sword. 
Some submitted without a murmur, but I saw several 
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who refused and for their fine courage were shot down 
in cold blood. 

I rushed out into the street, calling to the servants to 
help me Those who were not too terror-stricken to 
move followed my example and together we succeeded 
ha carrying some of the dying into the Swedish hospital 
next door 8 The soldiers lounged round the entrance, 
watching our efforts, but made no attempt to hinder us. 

I turned on them furiously: 

‘‘Why have you done this, you miserable cowards? 

rtt in those Ta JTys the Revolutionaries had not 

grown accustomed to u g sheepish, Mf _ 

young soldier 1 ; dQ it f th have 

■ i vr ™-* w *• -v* - 

J,y h, cm, now/' ,K, 

with soldiers drun voices, as they p* 

*• b “ ^ of 

triumph. machine guns of the 

Z, PP -z.pp-»PP--PP • ' eifher side 0 f us had got 

police stationed the '00 1 wfe ed through the air 
into action. A ram ot ^d errat ically to their 

as the occupants of the w S ^ m would crump le up, 
fire. Every few seconds o horribly st ill. A young 

hr ~ - - “ 
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I felt everything spinning around me. Some one seized 
my arm-pulled me back into the hospital and held a 

glass to my lips. 

“Drink this, Countess Nostitz, you look as though you 
need it.” 

I swallowed the contents mechanically. It was a strong 
stimulant. 

I spent the rest of the morning helping the hospital 
staff and other volunteers look after the wounded. 

Later in the day Baron Alfred Schilling of the Senate 
called to see us. He and Gricha discussed the “unpleasant 
manifestations,” as they called them, prosily, and with 
many theories, till I cut in, my voice sharpened by the 
memory of what I had seen that morning. 

“For God’s sake, can’t you do something? 
all you men of the Upper Classes get together and try 
to put down this rebellion before it gets out of hand? 
Don’t you realize how serious it is? ” 

They stared at me as though I were mad.... 

“Why should we interfere, Countess? ” said the Baron. 
“You are worrying yourself unduly. The police will 
soon get everything under control.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, my 
dear,” Gricha said. “You are an American. You don’t 
know Russia as we do. This is not the first time we have 
had this sort of trouble. You will see it will end as sud¬ 
denly as it began.” 

It was just this fatal attitude of overconfidence and 
lack of coordination that resulted in chaos. 

Perhaps the most tragic part of the Revolution is that 
in its early stages it could so easily have been suppressed 
—would have been but for the blundering system of red- 
tape that was Russia’s undoing! No one will ever know 
why General Khabaloff, commanding the troops con- 


Why don’t 
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centrated in Petrograd, took two days to send a tele¬ 
gram explaining the situation to General Khan Nakhi- 
tchevansky, head of the Guard Cavalry Corps. This 
faithful Russian with a Mohammedan name immediately 
wired the Emperor at Headquarters at Mohileff that he 
was ready to advance on Petrograd with his loyal Guards 
at any moment, to check the Revolution. An order came 
from Headquarters bidding him not to move, for unfor¬ 
tunately his telegram never reached His Majesty who 
had left Mohileff in the meantime, suspecting treachery 
and in the entirely false belief that no one of his Guard 


was faithful to him. 

But for the fact that the loyal troops were absent from 
Petrograd at the front, fighting valiantly against the 
Germans, there would in all probability be a Romanoff 
on the throne of Russia to-day. As it was, the barracks 
were emptied of the regular troops, who were replaced 
by conscripts, men of between forty and fifty, or under 
twenty, recently mobilized. Already discontented over 
their compulsory service, unwilling to fight, longing only 
to return to their homes, they were an easy prey to the 
Revolutionists’ propaganda. Had but a few regiments 
of the Old Guard or the Cossacks been at khabaloft s 
disposal, the darkest chapter in Russian history wou 

never have been written. . 

The second d.iv of the Revolution. Mr. Norman Ar¬ 
mour. second Secretary at the American Embassy, braved 
the bullets lb-ins through the air to run to our house 
about three blocks .wav from the American Embasse 
tell me that David Francis, the Ambassador, invited me 
to take up my quarters at theEmbassy that nugh he 

under the protection of the American Hag. I ■ . 

much touched by the courage and extreme kindness 
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my compatriots. However, I preferred to remain with 

my husband. . . f 

Thursday I left our home for the first time in four 

days, and went to call on Princess Michel GortschakofF. 
As I entered, I saw that her sister, Mrs. Olive, was tele¬ 
phoning. I heard her say: “Then what do you intend 
to do with the lady since you are disposing of the 

gentleman to-night, Mr. Bruce? 

Then I knew that she was talking with the English 

Embassy, as Bruce was a Secretary there. I listened 

eagerly. “Splendid plan! Well done! I have always had 

faith in anything you English might undertake. 

She turned away from the telephone. “Dear Countess 
Nostitz, I know that you are to be trusted, otherwise I 
should not have let you overhear my conversation. I ex¬ 
pect you have guessed that ‘the gentleman’ is His Majesty, 
and the ‘lady’ is the Czarina.” That night Nicholas II 

abdicated. 

This was the first conclusive proof I had that the 
British Embassy was concerned with the recent dramatic 

turn of events. 

Immediately afterwards I went to the American Em¬ 
bassy next door, and told Ambassador David Francis 
what I had just heard. He merely nodded— 

“It doesn’t surprise me. But all the same I consider my 
colleagues of some of the other Embassies have made a 
great mistake in backing up the opposition movement 
against the Imperial Family. I told them so at our last 
conference. I said—‘Gentlemen, in the Middle States, 
from where I come, we don’t swap horses while crossing 
a stream.’ ” 

Meanwhile, poor little Nicholas II, beset on all hands, 
chivvied from pillar to post, left in ignorance of the real 
state of affairs and isolated from all who might have 
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successfully guided his wavering course, had made his 
^ TheTew^of his abdication came almost with the shock 

of a ph y f i blow 5S 

“ theTndT Russia! ” I esclaimecL ‘‘Nothing will 

i nr\A min now could ti&vc 

zsz'zqz ■ -p- *” 

his real friends? , , dnvs before 


My mm ™ march ing before my 

had seen the Grand D J hi Mar i neS , 

windows in the Serguifska.a a" ad . 

leading them to the a re d band 

new Ministers, flying Hm 1 p 0 r the Pro- 

^Tn the first confusion of the 

who had or f h t n o l wTre^hustled in and out of 
Government itself. P ear m victims was the 

prison indiscriminate y. On Kleinmic hel, who was 

seventy-year-old Countes se she ha d once en- 

arrested as a spy, presum, P However, she was 

kept prisoner in her own‘ ^ housei the Red Sol- 

see, from my windows oppos m which ha d been 

diers playing b,1Ua ^ S ^ ant festivities. There they re- 
mained eating her food, dunk „ ^ ni ht> while the 

and burning her electri ^ y ed with proclamations 
whole neighborhood w. ■ P u Provisional Gov- 
in large print announcing that. 
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eminent has captured and held under arrest the dangerous 
aristocratic spy— Countess Kleinniichel, notorious agent 
of Wilhelm li-and she is imprisoned in her own Palace 
until her trial takes place.” When I read the infamous 
lies posted on poor old Mimi’s very walls, tears of rage 
trickled down my cheeks that she, the loyalist, most 
honorable of women, should be thus sacrificed to flatter 

class-hatred. 

Madame Wiroubova was also arrested, as were most 
of the Court officials including Count Fredericks, the 
Emperor’s favorite Minister, and his wife. 1 his old 
couple were particularly badly treated in their own 
house by the soldiers and they applied to the British 
Embassy, asking for protection. The social vanity of 
Lady Georgina Buchanan asserted itself, even in that 
moment... ‘‘I don’t know why I should take in the 
Countess Fredericks when she never once asked me to 
her house or to her box at the Opera,” she said. 

“Well, I shall not appeal to you for protection when 
my turn comes!” I said laughingly. 

But the words were prophetic. 

I was still in bed one morning, after I had returned 
from Finland, when Tom hurriedly entered my room. 
One glance at his face told me that something had hap¬ 
pened to worry him, but before I had time to question 
him, there was a knock at the door. Two sheepish-look¬ 
ing young men came in. They had come to arrest me 
by order of the Provisional Government. 

They told me that the trial of Benson was to take 
place and that I had to make my appearance as a witness 
with other members of the Paris Embassy. I learned that 
I was fortunate in that the case was to come before 
Judge Yourewitch, the most brilliant and impartial judge 
in Russia. • 


j 
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I was taken to court escorted by my guards who were 
quite amiable. There I was put on the stand and asked 
if I had been intimate with the Empress. I said I had not 
had that honor. They asked me then if I was intimate 

with Mme. Wiroubova. 

“I am her friend, although I seldom see her, I replied. 

• • "-asked the grave 


“Are you intimate witn dcu* 
little judge. 

tiT i _ooor* ■Rpricnn for tWO 


yy 


u 


Tell us what you know about him. 
l T Vnnw nothing about him in particular 


U 


yy 


you accuse him? 

“wtafb^that'to do with me?” I asked. “Of what 

am .‘We C a U ccuse you of nothing. You are simply a sus- 
pect 


yy 


“Well, as a suspect, wm - » house .” 

“Certainly not. Now we have to searc y 
I replied drat they were welcome to do so, but that 

the y would find house in Petr o- 

Mv guards marched me DacK y . 

grad. There the Answered a few ques- 

r°an S d mine the 

Provisional Government, 

selves with the Countess Noma when wr .YJ,, 
the matter was loolte into a ^ - m t ) ie i r na me.” 

he said. “I apologia to y° ’ the ’ ne w regime and 
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that wc were being governed by the scum of the earth! 

Seeing that he was so candid, I asked him to tell me 
about Benson. I le told me that he had been working for 
over a year on his ease and that lie could find absolutely 
nothing against the boy beyond the fact that he had, 
for a certain time, played a double role with the Mon¬ 
archist and the Social Revolutionary Parties. I Ie added 
that lie was physically in a very bad state, for the tuber¬ 
culosis had spread over his entire body. 1 Ie said that, on 
the witness stand, Benson had spoken with great sincerity 
and kindness when my name was mentioned, and had 
shown great reluctance that I should be dragged into 

the case. 

I heard nothing more of the matter until one day I 
received a telephone call from Benson’s sister. I had 
never met her, but she asked to see me. I told her it was 
quite impossible and urged her to say what she wished 
on the telephone. 

“My poor brother has been acquitted and has been 
transported from the Fortress to the hospital. He im¬ 
plores you to come to sec him for the last time, that he 
may say good-by. Will you come to him?” 

“I will come at once,” I said and ordered my car im¬ 
mediately. But when I arrived at the hospital I was told 
he had died five minutes before. 


Not so very long afterwards, I stood with Tom in 
the square before the Palais Marie where the Provisional 
Government was breathing its last. No one wanted it 
and its incompetence. For twelve vears its members 
had been screaming for a “Responsible Ministry.” They 
got it and Nemesis got them. Rodzianko, GutschkofT. 
Prince LvofT—they were all relegated to the limbo of 
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forgotten things. Then came Kerensky, acclaimed as 
the “Man of the Hour,” the “Little Napoleon”! A hys¬ 
terical little man, thirty-four years old, he was flattered 
by the Allies for all they were worth, since they de¬ 
pended on him to continue the War. He tried his best 
and harangued the wavering warriors at the front until 
he nearly drowned himself in his own saliva. He in turn 
was obliged by the Bolsheviks to take to flight dispised 
as a woman and under cover of Krassnoffs Cossacks. 

To recognize the Kerensky regime, the deluded 
American government sent over a delegation with that 
noble old man, Elihu Root, as its head. Ambassador 
Francis gave a dinner in their honor, at which I was asked 

t0 Senator' Root, sitting on my right hand, turned hri 
fine head and said, “I have heatd much of y ou -C°“ n ' e * 
Nostitz. It is a pleasure to meet you,one ■of the faw 
American women who have made good in turope. 

Twas more than pleased. It was a sincere comphment 
and coming from a countryman, first citizen of Amenea, 

I felt greatly honored. 
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Chapter XVIII 

K erensky and his incompetent Provisional Govern¬ 
ment had wobbled along in their unsteady course 
until November 1917, but long before they fell, their 
star had begun to wane. 

Other leaders were pressing hard on their heels. Lenin, 
Trotsky and ZinoviefT were haranguing their bands of 
Bolshevik sailors, clamoring for more sweeping measures 
... “Turn out Kerensky. He is getting you nowhere, 
that weak fool, pandering to the Bourgeoisie and the 
Allies. We are the ax that is going to fell the tree!” 

I used to disguise myself as a peasant and go with my 
devoted little Russian maid Olga to hear them. One day 
we tramped over the Neva to attend a meeting that was 
being held at the former palace of the famous ballerina 
Kashinskaya, a Pole who was said to have had the honor 
of initiating the Emperor into the pleasures of love. (In 
a commendable spirit of loyalty to the Imperial Family, 
she afterwards married the Grand Duke Andrew.) 

Olga’s sturdy young elbows succeeded in pushing a 
way for us right to the front rank of the crowd gathered 
in the big open space facing the palace. On the balcony 
stood Lenin, one of the ugliest men I have ever seen in 
my life, with squinting little beady eyes set in a high¬ 
cheeked Mongolian face. For a whole hour he talked 
in parables, which I found both boring and pointless, 
though I noticed that the people who stood around 
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listened with rapt attention. At length I grew so impatient 
, • _ .jj_t coirl rn Olcra: “Whv can’t he 


during 


Why 


come to tne uuuu-r --- 

Lenin apparently heard me, a slight flush mounted to 
his pale cheeks. He seemed almost discomposed as he 
swung round and stared straight at me. Then he ceased 
his flow of parables. “Storm the banks, comrades. The 

gold there belongs to you! , 

g The next day we went to a meeting which took place 

in the Circus to hear the even less prepossessing leader 
Trotsky. In contrast to Lenin, he spoke in a strong, vigor¬ 
ous manner, gesticulated wildly, threw himself about. 
His swarthy face was like an actor’s-so easily one saw the 
pw of every emotion across it. One moment it was tragic, 

ing with^outstretched arms and bent head in the attmrde 

as he shouted: “We will take the very soks^off *e f« 
of the middle class. They like bathing. Good, 
make them bathe in their own tears. 


^ “““ -aa* z 

some of the most j watched whUe pages of 

Russian history wrote themselves before my' eyes- 
Here on November yth, 1917. 'he rtnc 

made them last stand The^Kerensky^overnment ran tr ^ 

Kercnsky°hat^ alread^fled to seek the protection of the 
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Cossack troops, but ministers still skulked in the Winter 
Palace with only a company of boys from the Cadet 
School and two companies of the Women’s Battalion to 

defend them! 

I had crossed the square earlier that morning and looked 
curiously at these girl soldiers as they lounged round the 
Palace entrances, rifles in hand. 1 hey were a motley 
crowd. Strapping, healthy young peasants, factory work¬ 
ers, harlots recruited from the streets, with here and their 
slightly older women of another type—intellectuals, pale- 
faced, fanatical. It was these last who had originally 
raised their “Battalion of Death” for Kerensky with the 
idea of shaming the deserting troops at the front. They 
had all been under fire, and fought in the first line against 
the Germans; many of them had paid for their idealism 
with their lives. Now, still faithful to the fallen Govern¬ 
ment, they were quietly waiting for the Bolshevik attack. 

Passing the Palace I once saw Kerensky peering out 
over the square from the Emperor’s room which he had 
been occupying. In the opposite wing was installed old 
Catherine Brezhkovskaya, “the Grandmother of the Rev¬ 
olution,” not to be outdone in sharing the splendors of 
autocracy! 

When I reached home I found my coiffeur Wladimir 
waiting to wave my hair. He told me that he had not 
been so busy for months. There had been a positive rush 
of clients. Strange, perhaps, that in the face of death we 
should have given such meticulous care to our hair and 
our clothes. Yet it was just those lighter moments that 
kept our sanity. When one is overstrained, almost to 
breaking-point, it is a relief to stress the little things of 
everyday life. 

So Wladimir conversed amiably and impersonally in 
the manner of hairdressers. 
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Suddenly the words froze on his lips as a volley of shots 
rang out in the streets below. We ran together to the 

window. . . , 

The victorious Bolshevik troops were pounng into the 

square, shouting, singing at the top of their voices, drunk 
with elation. And they were advancing on the last de¬ 
fense of the poor little Cadet Corps-their own College 
which they had turned into a fortress, and were holding 
in obedience to the orders of Kerensky who had promised 
to send them trained reenforcements, but failed to do so^ 
The heroism of these boys, mere children of fifteen and 
sixteen, is the one redeeming feature in that black day o 
horror They were not to know that the order they had 

te fortress -as tall some of them sought shelter inthe 

crevices of the hugh woodpiles stacked in front of our 
house Routed out, they clambered to the top and fired 
' iro the ranks of the Bolsheviks in a last desperate attemp 

'; t0 c c, .r advance. Hopelessly outnumbered they 

T 1 tSelo watch the Bolshetnks^mg 

with them as a cat 

^Thld d o thlm alf doum. one by one. 
stacked one on top of the other, on the 

woodpile for several da> s. helplessly at the win- 

SCdy" J> bUt,et ’ S 

otllC u c n the noise of intermittent firing con- 

tinned. No one daring to venture into the streets. 
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ignorant of what had happened until the evening when 
our concierge, hitherto an ardent monarchist, burst into 
the apartment... “Thank God the Bolsheviks have won! 
You are done for, you miserable capitalists—there will 
soon be an end of you! Did you see the blood running in 
the square? Well, it will be your blood before long! 

Suddenly a new sound from the street made me spring 
to my feet with a wildly beating heart. Never in my life 
have I heard or imagined such shrieks of terror and 

maid Olga rushed into the room, her eyes wide 

with fright, her breath coming in gasps. 

“The Bolshevik soldiers have taken the girls who were 
guarding the Winter Palace. They are bringing them to 
their barracks.” 

I forced myself to the window once again. Kerensky’s 
Women’s Battalion had done its best, but it had been no 
match for the Pavlosky regiment who had routed it ig- 
nominiously. Now the victors were dragging away their 
prisoners after the manner of the Sabine women, by their 
hair. Their screams echoed through the square as they 
fought and struggled in vain. The soldiers shouted with 
laughter at their efforts to escape, silenced them with the 
butt of a rifle when they grew too troublesome. They 
were herded into barracks next door to us, and then de¬ 
livered over to the mercy of their conquerors. 

Those screams penetrated even through the double 
windows. 

I had a sudden inspiration. Knowing that the English 
were at that time all powerful in Petrograd, I rang up 
the British Embassy and entreated them to send some one 
to make an official protest against the rape of those un¬ 
fortunate girls. As a result, General Knox, the Military 
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Attache, 

quarters 


immediately crossed over to the Pavlosky Head- 
and order was restored. 


One evening about Christmas time, in 1917, 1 decided 
to go, out of curiosity, to the Opera. Tom and Count 
Lalaing accompanied me, and the three of us sat dressed 

as peasants at the back of the stalls. 

The Opera House was an eloquent witness to the con- 

trast between the old regime and the new. The boxes 1 
had last seen crowded with men in resplendent uniforms 
women in Paris gowns and glittering tiaras, now housed 
an eager mob of “comrades” who had availed themselves 
of the free passes. The Imperial box was filled with sailors 
and prostitutes. But how appreciative they were. No sur¬ 
reptitious chatter behind the cover of a program, no 
dropping off to sleep in the middle of a long intermezzo. 

Fnun the first beat of the overture to the last note of e 

finale, they sat spell-bound. 

But the standard of the r ——— . , 

much since the Imperial days, for the artis s 
heart in their work, which had been robbed of much o 
•Earner, while the ballet-girls, who tad been n— 
snobs, were furious at having to exhibit their art 


performance 


Ml uua, - # j. i 

charms to such an uninspiring audience. 

r __ o pniim HOI 


After the perronnau^, -. J t u em an d were 

T l„ cnldiers had taken possession of them ana wci 

r • n t he sides It was the same with outgoing trains 
hanging on thesides. ^ account of the disorder. 

which were all delay reserved places, 

Soldiers and f" 5 "^^".Bourgeoisie,” leaving it 

5 ; h h : ridtir »- - 
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of the way home, before an “Izvoschick” (cabby) ac 
costed us. 


In 1913 Lenin had summoned a Bolshevik Congress at 
Lemberg, in Galicia, for the purpose of uniting his party. 
It was attended by only five people!-Lenin and his wife, 
Trotsky Radek and a man named Smirnoff, a monarchist 
spy, passing as a Bolshevik. And out of this grew the 
mighty snowball that crushed the whole of Russia under 

its weight! 

I used to have fierce arguments with my friend and 

compatriot, Amo Dosch-Fleurot, then correspondent of 

the New York World, who was profoundly impressed 

by the Bolshevik teaching. He had known Trotsky as a 

journalist in New York, and was familiar with his gospel, 

acclaimed him as a new Saviour of the World sent down 

to bring happiness to humanity.... 

When Trotsky presented him with seats for what 

proved to be the historical meeting of the Constitutional 

Assembly of the twenty-first of January, 19*8, he asked 

me to accompany him, hoping, I think, to make a convert 

of me! 

From my window looking out over the Champs de Mars 
I watched thousands of peasants crossing the square in 

the direction of the Duma. 

Soon after daybreak, they started pouring into the City 
from every side, carrying banners and enormous sign¬ 
boards bearing their slogans... “Vote for the Social Rev¬ 
olutionary Party.” “It was we who put out the Czar.” 
“Down with the Bolsheviks.” “At last we have our 
plebiscite.” They were like an advancing army, resem¬ 
bling the patient, bovine beasts they tended. There was 
something slow-moving as Nature herself, yet all con- 
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quering, in their steady progress. Surely they must win 
lyet they did not, for they were beaten by one man s 

This dense mass of humanity rolled on for hours and 
hours and surrounded the Duma building. Here sat Lenin 
surrounded by Radek, Trotsky, Zinovieff and others of 
his followers. They knew by this time, counting by ballots 
of the opposing forces, that the Social Revolutionary 
Party had had the majority over the Bolsheviks. 

Dosch-Fleurot and I had seats near the rostrum, and 
from there 1 witnessed Bolshevism's famous masterstroke. 

1 Lenin was presiding, but not as one would have sup- 
noled from the middle of the platform. Instead, he was 
crouched in a cramped position down on the steps at the 

tight W rf h” e chin m '^pmpped'betwln’ his 

clenched°hands. From time to tJe he would pu^ back 

Occasionally he would cast g P ^ of the 

ranks of sailors massed toget er ^ - t was 

hall, then he would drop 1m ey ^ ^ (he biggest 

announced that the Soc flnnned on the stairs, 

number of vote^the untidy gu ^ J he s ; gnaled to his 
sweeping from their pat t e . t | lc ballot- 

Social Revolutionary It was 

-e A 

maP^kl^omerione on which Bolshevik 

rule was built. r Ai e j n Russia’s political 

Sailors played an importa the ter rors 

destiny. They certainly contributed largely 
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of the Revolution, for they began committing the most 
frightful atrocities at Kronstadt immediately after the 
Emperor’s abdication. Officers were put to tortures of 
medieval ingenuity, hacked limb from limb, thrown alive 
into ships’ blazing furnaces, scalded slowly to death in 


the steam of boilers. 

A few months after the first mutiny of the Black Sea 
fleet, a diver had a fearful experience. When he was sent 
down into the sapphire waters of the Sebastopol Bay for 
the salvage of a sunken warship, he saw the strange sight 
of fully dressed Russian officers dancing around the 
wreck, standing upright and gesticulating wildly, never 
ceasing to move. He jerked hard upon his life-cord and 
was pulled up more dead than alive. When he landed on 
deck, he described his ghastly discovery to the crew of 
the ship. His superior officers explained that sailors, 
a few months before this, had attached weights to their 
officers’ feet to prevent them from swimming, and 
thrown them overboard. They had been preserved by 
the icy undercurrents of the Black Sea. 


Wars and revolutions go down to history in one light, 
those who actually experience them see them in another. 
Men who fought in the Great War remember the mud 
of the trenches far more vividly than any spectacular vic¬ 
tory or reverse. The squalor and misery of that first drab 
winter in Revolutionary Petrograd made a far deeper 
impression on those of us who went through it than the 
fact that we lived under the shadow of death. 

The dirt that collected everywhere, the mounds of 
snow and refuse in the unswept streets; the draggled red 
flags left since the celebrations of the previous March; 
the shrill voices of women fighting tooth and nail for 
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places in the food lines... the packed street cars, reek¬ 
ing of the sickly smell of looted perfume on unwashed 
bodies ... the gleam of a stolen diamond or ruby pendant 
on the hairy throat of a sailor... a sable coat wrapped 
round the nakedness of a prostitute. .. the yells of a 
crowd breaking into some wine shop. These are the things 

1 remember best. , , 

There was no law that first winter. The new leaders, 

bidding for popularity, believed in letting the people have 

their fling They took it. The subconscious longing of 

years came to fight. Hands that had driven the plow 

for half a life-time were manicured, jeweled bracelets 

were clasped on withered arms, peasants flaunted silk 

cravats. People swaggered into expensive restaurant 

where once they dared not even enter, demanded tree 

meals— voroed themselves sick; drank champagne from 

X celhrs of the Imperial palaces till they fell uneon- 

saous h was all so simple' You just took what you 

robbing ^ Z 12 ^ 3 - 

as best they could. 
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Chapter XIX 

I do not know how we should ever have lived through 
those darkest days of the Revolution had it nor been 
for the rare week-ends we were able to snatch at I erijoki, 
our estate in Finland. 

The villa set back in its pine groves, overlooking the 
sea, was a haven of peace and loveliness after the horrors 
of Petrograd. The gray sweep of the Gulf of Finland with 
the glittering, golden domes of Kronstadt in the distance 
rested our tired eyes. The soft murmur of the brook, 
spanned by its rustic bridges, that wound through the 
gardens, lulled us into oblivion of nights of terror. 

The immense park in the summer was a riot of wild 
flowers and tall blossoming bushes which seemed to grow 
up under our very eyes with prodigious rapidity, forced 
by the light of the long “white nights.” In those northern 
countries, the principal charm is these “white nights” 
when one can, in midsummer, read up to half past nine 
in the evening and awake to the first raws of the sun at 
about three in the morning. I low romantic were the soft 
twilights, when we would go out boating on a Gulf that 
looked like a mirror with its iridescent opal sheen. 

In the winter we had a magnificent run for skiingr down 
a deep valley surmounted by the picturesque villa which 
had been built by a Russian woman-writer for the man 
she loved. She had lived there with him in exile from the 
rest of the world, and after her death he erected her 
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Statue in the gatden where they had known such happi¬ 
ness. It was an exquisite piece of sculpture in bronze, 
representing her seated on a rock, a little bronze bear at 
her feet, gazing up adoringly at his mistress. 

Our servants insisted that the villa was haunted, swore 

thev had seen the “Lonely Lady,” as they ca ' led her ' 
wandering through the gardens, her little bear at her heels, 

Tnd nothing would persuade them to go near ,t after dark. 

On other winter days we would have fine sport on the 

frozen Gulf of Finland, where we would hitch up our 

horses and be towed on skis at top speed over the snow- 

covered ice, an exhilarating experience like flying throug 

X Then home to cozy teas by the big log fireplace. 

1 would invite house-parties-among others Cou 
Hannibal de Cartagena, the Spanish —^ 

r s^thtaryAtrachf at the 

August 1 1 , 19 1 7 - , . 

If you're sick of Revolutions 

And \ou really want a rest 
You will find the \ ilia ftostit* 

Terijoki is the best. 

Far removed from politics 
Tovarish and bolsheviks 
Therein tranquil peace and quiet 

You'll enjoy “the Finnish Diet. 


Norman Armour 
(of the American Embassy) 
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August 12th (very early in the morning). 

I thought of some exceedingly good verses in rising 
this a.m. They were, most unfortunately for posterity, 
swept from my mind by the cold plunge in the Bay! 
Careless of me not to have had my notebook along. 
Verses lost, but deep gratitude remains. 

E. Francis Riggs 

(Military Attache at the American Embassy) 


September, 1917. 

Ochre tints in the sunset sky 
Where the gulf sweeps wide and free 
Purple the languid evening mists 
That trail their veils o'er the sea. 

Silver the moon that climbs on high 
While its wake lies pale and long; 

Black the form of the fishing-boats 
That pass with a snatch of song. 

The Gulf glows like a deep-sea pearl 
That has caught in its opal sheen 
The quivering lights and mysteries 
Of depths, where it lay unseen. 

Lucille, “Baby” de Basily. 


Republic of Kronstadt 

Shimmering white in the twilight 
As the sun sets silently, 

A city floats like a mirage 
At the utmost rim of the sea. 
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In the radiant pearly mystery 
Of the city's seeming pride , 

Patriotism lies in the dust, 

And Love of Country has died. 


Anarchy reigns in the city, 

Honor and duty are sold, 

Stained with treachery, smeared with blood 

For the glint of German gold. 


The new-born Kronstadt Republic 
With its burden of disgrace, 

Sits by the smiling summer sea 
And peeps at its mirrored face. 


UT> , 
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But those week-ends of blessed respite were not to 

continue for before long Ftnland too was m the gnp o 
_ t _j c\upnf over the peaceiui 


rn mtrv-side as Reds and Whites struggled tor suprem¬ 
acy fought, pillaged and laid waste. The gilded domes o 
Kronstadt Smiled blandly down on scenes of mediev 
torture Men were being skinned alive, flung mto va 
of boiling oil women torn piecemeal by maddened s - 

wkh y ;h?bl"od n o q f disntentbered corpses thrown overboard 
f TuS l,tle village of ^oki^e^ 

^ ted, almost 

bt listened to with respect, 
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since they represented almost its entire autocracy of 
shopkeepers, lawyers and schoolmasters. 'I hey were 
silent enough that night as they lay sprawled pell-mell in 
the waiting-room with its blood-spattered walls, whi c 
the women wandered about among them, sobbing heart- 
rcndingly as they came upon the one they sought. 

The Red Leader was AntonofT the Finnish version of 
an American Public Lnemy No. i. Ilis name was a by¬ 
word for cruelty and violence, and his followers, other 
ex-convicts for the most part, did their best to live up to 
his reputation. Day and night a sword hung over the 
village; people crept about fearfully, sat silent behind 
shuttered windows, grew suspicious even of their closest 

friends. 

Our own Reign of Terror began when one day a de¬ 
tachment of Reds came to search the premises. I heir in¬ 
solence made Gricha’s cheeks bum crimson with fury, 
but they found no pretext for making trouble, and the 
protection of a Belgian flag on the villa reluctantly re¬ 
strained them from looting. 

Our guests 

leave for Petrograd, but we, as Russians and “\\ hires,” 
were refused permission to accompany them. 

Our miseries began in earnest a few days later, when 
our former second gardener, an individual named Kroul- 
off, was appointed Commissar. He came to announce the 
news himself—in between gulps of our best champagne. 

“And you never thought, did you. Count Nostitz, that 
one day I should be master in this house? Believe me, I 
have one or two old scores to settle. I used to make mv 
plans when I was rolling your lawns and watering your 
flowerbeds—plans for when my turn came.” 

I implored Gricha to be silent.. . “Don’t you see he 
wants to make you quarrel with him?” I said in French. 

2 1 5 


, being foreign diplomatists, were allow ed to 
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“He will do anything he can to find an excuse for having 
us shot. Our only chance is to offer no resistance, what¬ 
ever happens!” 

And we had to look on while our five horses and two 
automobiles were confiscated. Gricha’s beloved charger, 
an Irish hunter, that had carried him all through the War, 
Krouloff took for his own use. It gave him special de¬ 
light to career up and down the street in front of the 
house, his spurs digging into the glossy flanks till Gncha 

ground his teeth in impotent rage. 

His next step was to order another search of the villa, 

ostensibly for fire-arms, but in reality to ferret out our 
hiding-places for money and jewels. I had a brace of 
English guns of great value that had accompanied me on 
all my shoots in France, Germany and South Russia. It 
was a wrench parting with them; somehow 1 had felt 
safer with them by my bed. Fortunately my husband 
managed to conceal a couple of revolvers which we buried 
in the 8 deep snow. Nor, after a hunt that lasted hours, did 
the searchers succeed in finding our secret store of paper 
rubles which I had concealed bill by bill by pinm g 
them to the back of the cretonne lining the walls, on t e 
night we learned of the Reds’ advance. But'hey con- 
fisrated our supply of foodstuffs which I had with the 
greatest difficulty smuggled into the country in the sea e 

valises of our diplomatic guests. Krouloff in 

As the Reds were leaving the villa, I met 

. hall “You’ve been lucky, this tune, my p y 

Countess,” he said with a sneer that made me long to stri 

wS-B-sr-' 

time as far as he was concerned. Anything « y g 
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earth would be better than to go on just sitting there help¬ 
less, waiting for him to put us to death in his own time 
and after his own fashion. 

There was only one person to whom I could appeal— 
Antonoff, Commander of the District. I winced as I 
remembered the stories I had heard about him. But he 
could not be worse than Krouloff, and at least he was 
actuated by no personal malice against us. I would go and 
implore his protection. 

Not daring to tell Gricha of my plan, for I knew its 
only chance of success depended on my carrying it 
through without argument or too much reflection, I 
summoned up my courage and jumped on a wood-truck, 
driven by Finnish lumbermen, which was sleighing past 
our estate. It took me to the railroad station where Anton¬ 


off had his headquarters. I could not suppress an involun¬ 
tary shudder as I entered the waiting-room and my eyes 
fell on the ominous red stains splashed over its white walls, 
but to my relief my voice gave no hint of fear. 


“I want to see Comrade Antonoff,” I said firmly. The 
Red soldiers grouped around sniggered, evidently regard¬ 
ing it as a good joke. “Comrade Antonoff doesn’t concern 


himself with capitalists like you,” one of them replied. 
“I am an American,” I said. “I must see him. It is most 


urgent.” 


After about ten minutes’ argument, I was admitted to a 
small room where sat a short, rather pleasant-looking man 
of about thirty. 


“I am Antonoff, Citizeness,” he said, motioning me to 
a chair. “What have you to say to me?” 

I had thought out my story beforehand. How I blessed 

those far-off days of my stage experience that my lie 
came out so glibly. 

“Citizen Antonoff,” I began, “I am living in the villa of 
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a Belgian diplomatist, Count Lalaing, who has recently 
rented our Villa Nostitz to enjoy the winter sports. The 

Count has allowed my husband and myself to remam 
there on account of the situation in Petrograd. Our ex¬ 
gardener Krouloff, a Russian who has been appointed 

"m advent here as Master. I beg of you to inter¬ 
vene with Sirola, your very capable Minister of Foreign 

mydiplomatic frLds here have come ^ contact « 

^ Powe, 

Cenainly he will not allow a — 7 e 

and under the protection of Hag,^ ^ 

be 0le any d othef m^erX “his Russian Krouloff, but if 

possible, a Finn.” And ** J^ne^tundred 

added-. “I wonder just why there^ are^ov 

night, and ask him t0 d f r0 m t hat time on the 

He was as goo» h.s word, ^ our per . 

Villa Nostitz had the Keel p 

secutor Krouloff was dethroned. ^ The viUage 
The pendulum swung ba ; adv a nC e. The 

doors for the first time in months, 

nodding to one “^“^tTyUbiary, quite alone. 
That night I sat by the f y absorb ; d in t he book 

for Gricha was in Petrograd Ught tap at the 

I was reading when I t long s0 thinking 

window. I listened intently, but all 
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I must have been mistaken I took up my book again. The 
noise came again, faint but unmistakable. 1 hen, as I sat 
rooted to my chair, it grew still more insistent. With a 
beating heart I got up, crossed over to the window and 
drew the curtains aside. A man stood on the balcony, 
peering in at me. Almost paralyzed with terror, I shouted 
again and again for the servants, but there was no answer; 
they were all at their supper far away in the kitchen quar¬ 
ters. Realizing that no help was forthcoming, I forced 
myself to look out of the window again. This time I 
recognized my strange visitor as Antonoff, the Red leader; 
so he had betrayed me after all! Behind him stood several 
of his officers. My fear gave place to the calmness of 
despair. If they had come to arrest me resistance was only 
waste of time. I walked out on to the balcony. 

To my surprise Antonoff advanced with a friendly 
smile. 

“Citizeness Nostitz,” he whispered, “I have come to 
beg for your protection. The tide has turned against us. 
The Whites are advancing fast; they are almost on our 
heels. Will you allow me and my comrades to spend the 
night in your shore house? No one will ever think of look¬ 
ing for us there. It is our 
your hands.” 

Red leader-ex-convict-author of God knows how 
many crimes, he was still gentleman enough not to re¬ 
mind me of what he had done for me! 

“Certainly, Comrade Antonoff,” I said at once. “Of 

course, go to the shore house. You will find wood for a 
fire there, and tea and provisions.” 

There was a certain dignity in his simple: “Thank you. 
You are most kind. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” I answered, “and good luck.” 


only chance. Our lives are in 
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I never saw him again though I heard that he got safely 

aV Tdid not tell Gricha of my part in his escape. I knew 
that it would be utterly incomprehensible to him that I 
could have saved a Red leader-one of our arch-enemies. 

Yet I have never regretted it. 


The victorious Whites streamed into Terijoki. Their 
Commander, Kai Donner, was one of our friends A 
scholar and ethnologist, he had spent most of his life in 
Asia proving the Finns were not of Mongolian descent. 

brations were punctuated with the gunfire of his revenge. 

Once more there was weeping m the village. 

One of their first acts of reprisal was the execution of 

R cVind Chief of the Russian Secret Police, the Okhrana, 

who had long terrorized the Finns. Appointed Russtan 

Si- *• “ " sss”; 

of several of the > e g e recru i te d from the best families 
Fi T’S md h t" Russian yoke, had aided them- 

n-'by sending troops and 

munitions ™ commander in Terijoki, 

Captain Kai IJonner, • ujc comrades, 

ir n Inco'cr lost no time in avengin^ . r 

SStfX. invited Baskind " » 

[he pnneipil kottl « ' n l', h ,| a[ri ry, ,Pe 

luncheon with them. 1 hey accept 
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hunger induced by five months of Civil War privations 
overruling their caution. 

The luncheon was an uproarious success. The Finnish 
officers had evidently set themselves out to please their 
guests—produced their best vodka, told their best stories. 
After coffee they suggested a walk, led the two Russians 
along a snowclad road about a mile outside the village. 
Halted, still amiably conversing—at the gate of the cem¬ 
etery. Too late Baskind and his friend realized they had 
been trapped, that there was no hope of escape. 

Kai Donner held open the gate with a polite gesture ... 
“Enter, gentlemen. You have not yet finished with our 
hospitality.” 

Each was made to dig his own grave, while the Finns 
stood calmly looking on smoking cigarettes. 

Villagers going home past the cemetery late that after¬ 
noon heard a fusillade of revolver shots, but they did not 
go to investigate. Shots were almost a part of everyday 
life in Terijoki—it was wiser not to inquire too closely 
into them. Next morning the sexton discovered two 
freshly made open graves. In each lay the body of a 
Russian. 


Kai Donner told me the story himself. 

“Didn’t you tell me you were going to prove that you 
Finns were not Mongolians?” I asked innocently. 


Chapter XX 

ack to Petrograd again, to find the miseries of revdvt 
JJ tion augmented by famine. It was only the logical 

r r.vt ns 

proper ttansport or homes. Farm work 

hadcome ZZSfe U — ^ 

_ , irfrheir family heirlooms, pictures of fabulous 

People sold their tamiiy n ^ arrived in great 

worth, to buy bread. q of the pub lic auctions, 

numbers, hung about o Henarted to grow rich on 

drove their astute bargains and departed gr 

their spoil. , f ee d ourselves 

It became an increasing pro discharge. 

end our eighteen semnK whom I couW^n^ j ^ ^ 

Had it not been for the B f We had , hidden in our 

house ^ big sts° ot money, but money couid buy 

nSg, because there w—ng “ buy. rf ^ 

Under the stress of privations t P’ was doing 

grew uglier. The steady Bolshevik ^top g ^ ^ of the 

its work, a slow /° h PP Russ ia I had once known 

nation. I began to think of * Those simple , ge ntle- 
as though it had all been a • Wassiliftky who had 
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shown us such affection—the convalescent soldiers 1 had 
nursed in my house all through the war, with their un¬ 
failing patience anti good humor, were they really the 
prototypes of these men and women who shouted insults 

and spat savagely at us in the streets? 

Our chef, Flcuroff, who had been with us seven years, 
was one of the first to turn against us. In the old days lie- 
had made our dinners famous, for he was a true artist, 
proud of his work and of our appreciation. 

When the War broke out, his wife came to me, im¬ 
plored me with tears to persuade Ciricha to get an ex¬ 
emption from the War Office for him. In spite of my hus¬ 
band’s influence, it was no easy matter, for the regulations 
were very severe, but in the end we succeeded. Flcuroff 
was overjoyed ... swore that he could never repay us 
for all we had done for him. Yet when the bolsheviks 
came into power, he packed his baggage and walked out 
of our house without even giving us notice. 

That winter I did my daily marketing myself, like 

# ✓ w # 

every one else in Petrograd. One morning I tramped across 
the bridge to a market on the other side of the Neva 
where I had been told I could perhaps buy more. I set 
out very early with a basket on my arm like any peasant 
might have done. After a long weary wait, I succeeded 
in getting a few stale fish and a little extra bread at an 
exorbitant price. I was returning over the bridge when 
my eyes were arrested by the sight of my former auto¬ 
mobile, a big bright red touring ioo h.p. Mercedes which 

had been confiscated by the Soviets. To my unbounded 

* # 

amazement, my former chef, Fleuroff was sitting in it, 
accompanied by three or four rough-looking sailors and 
a couple of women. On recognizing me he slowed down 
and shouted: “Oh, there is Citizeness Nostitz. That is 
where we are going to put all the ‘Bourgeoisie,’ on their 
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feet, tramping, marketing for us and we shall all be where 
I am now.” The laughter that greeted his sally was borne 
back to me on the wind as the car sped onwards, leaving 

me standing on the bridge. 

The fact of our being under the protection of the 
Belgian flag and having some of the secretaries from the 
Legation staying with us, saved us during the early winter 
from surprise visits from the Bolsheviks. We were left 
in comparative peace until the unlucky day when this 
ex-chef Fleuroff was appointed a Commissar. To advance 
himself with his party he lost no time in denouncing us. 

Fortunately, my faithful little maid Olga had a sweet¬ 
heart in the Commissariat. Although it was late in the 
evening, he immediately came round to tell her that a 
complaint had been lodged against us for hoarding food, 
and that a warrant for a search of our apartment had been 
issued. I knew only too well how those searches ended 


nine times out of ten! . r . i t i j 

With the help of our Belgian diplomatic friends I 

managed to hide away a small quantity of food, mostly 

flour and sugar now grown so precious that money cou 

not buy them. If the Bolsheviks found my store we wou 

be arrested immediately and in all probability shot. I 

racked my brains to think of a safe hiding-place. Sudden y 


a "An oM Baltic tiaroness, a friend of ours, had her ap»- 
ment on the same 

ui; y t „ f it r r * 

1 here breathless suspense till 

might arrive. But 1 had to an s jlent. 

ilole noise- 
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lessly across the passage laden with our trunks and hid 
them among the old lady’s. 1 here they remained till the 
next day when the Count de Lalaing boldly removed some 
of his baggage to the Legation, under the very noses of 
the Red Guards who looked on suspiciously, but dared 
not interfere with a diplomatist. Fortunately, they did 
not know that two of the trunks contained my incriminat¬ 
ing hoard. 

We were not a day too soon. At three o’clock next 
morning we were awakened by thunderous knocking at 
the front door. We opened it to find a dozen soldiers who 
pushed their way roughly past us and informed us that, 
as we were suspected of “illegally storing food,” they in¬ 
tended to search our apartment. 

They ransacked the place, but of course found nothing. 
As they were leaving, their leader suddenly swung round 
on his heel. 

“Countess Nostitz, give me the key of the adjoining 
apartment.” 

There was such an unmistakable ring of triumph in his 
voice that I guessed Fleuroff had foreseen my strategy, 
and prepared for it. I handed over the key and the search 
began. The poor Baroness’s orderly apartment was liter¬ 
ally turned upside down. Drawers and cupboards were 
emptied pell-mell on the floor, trunks broken into. All 
the treasures she must have spent nearly a lifetime in col¬ 
lecting-bits of lace and ribbons, feathers and fans and 
photographs, old clothes, letters—were scattered in all 
directions. But not a morsel of food was to be found, 
though they hunted till dawn! They gave up reluctantly, 
trooped out of the house with baffled rage written on 
their faces. So angry were they that they gave their newly 
joined Commissar Fleuroff, instead of the promotion he 

expected, a thrashing till he could hardly stand! 
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But it was only the first of many visits. Fourteen times 
within the next three months we were roused from our 
beds by soldiers entering the house on some pretext or 
other. One morning at four o’clock I opened the door to 

find a posse of them. 

“Citizeness Nostitz, you are wanted next door at the 

barracks of the Pavlovsky regiment.” ? 

Remembering the fate of the luckless Women s Bat¬ 
talion who had been taken there, I turned green around 

the gills. 

“What do you want me for?” I managed to gasp. 

“To scrub the floors, and make the cots of the soldiers 
and prove yourself of some use,” said the leader, a brutal 

Lett, insolently. . T 

“Scrub the floors and make the cots of the soldiers. 1 

cried indignantly, “I shall do no such thing.” 

“Oh yes, you will, my fine Citizeness Ex-Countess, for 

we order you to do it, and we are the masters now. 

“1 refuse. And you can’t make me do it, I cried. S 
preservation, even fear were swept away in the furious 
an"cr that had taken possession of me. The ett too ' i 
of my arm and tried to pull me to the entrance door. By 

now my servants were awake and looking on. 

“Don’t you touch me, you blackguard, you v r ^ 

Lett” I screamed. “Don’t you touch a Russian hdy- 
Two of the Russian soldiers, feeling that nat.onal dis¬ 
like of the Letts, stepped forward, seemed to protest 
uoh some mutter of “trouble if we harm a foreigner. 

\ se?,ed mV opportunity-bluffed as calmly as 1 could - 

“Comrades, you have plenty of strong young gjr 

■can. If you hurt me you'll havenotmff the Amertc^ 
Embassy to reckon with, but the American 
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They were silent for a while, then after talking among 
themselves, they slunk silently to the door. 

“You are to report to-morrow morning at seven, punc¬ 
tually, at the Pavlovsky barracks,” said the Lett as the 
door closed on them. 

Needless to say, I did not go. But the other ladies in the 
same house all went to the barracks and scrubbed. Among 
them was the wife of the cx-Govcrnor of Warsaw, who 
was aged seventy-six; another was the Princess Obo¬ 
lensky, member of an cx-rcigning family from the Cau¬ 
casus; the young “amie” of Claude Anct, the great k rench 
journalist; and a Princess Galitzinc, aged sixty-eight. My 
husband told me that, but for the fact that 1 spoke Russian 
like a foreigner, they would have taken me out and shot 
me down without wasting time in argument. Up till then 
I had always regretted my defective Russian and my bad 
temper. This time they both stood me in good stead. 

Soon after this I sought out the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. I went to the bureau where in the past I had al¬ 
ways been received by Sazonoff with his courtly manners. 
This time I sent in my name and waited an hour before 
I was admitted to the presence of a good-looking blond 
young man who was lounging with his feet up on the desk 
in Sazonoff’s very chair. He took no notice of me so I 
stood there quietly. 

“What do you want to bother me about, Citizeness 
Nostitz?” 

“I came here to see the Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 

“I’m he,” he replied. 

“Really,” I said lamely. There was a silence. “Somehow 
I had expected to see a venerable old man.” He smiled. 

Your Excellency, I came to beg you to give orders to 
the soldiers to respect the Belgian flag under whose pro¬ 
tection our house is.” 
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re- 


“But you are not Belgian, you are English,” he 
sponded, reverting from Russian into the purest English. 
“How well you speak my native language,” I said 

shyly. 

He took his feet down and asked me to take a chair. As 

if I were much honored, I sat down. 

“Where did you learn to speak English?” I asked. 

“At home,” he said. “And you?” 

“In America,” I answered. 

“What are you doing here in all this?" he said. He was 
rather a likable young man, I thought. Only a slim boy, 

for all his position of authority. 

“Just happened to marry a Russian,” I said. 

Out came the pipe. „ , . 

“Now will you protect me? I beg of you, Comrade. 

We Belgians and Americans haven’t done anything in 

your Revolution. I can’t endure these nocturnal visits. 

Thev are getting on my nerves. Please help me. 

He gave me a ukase with an order that no one was 

to enter our house. , 

I availed myself of the protection of my friendly Bol- 

shevik to take my jewels out of the bank, although it was 
against the advice of my husband It was lucky I didI so, 
for two days afterwards the bank was seized. 

1 r„„lv sneaked the hi" blue leather box into our house, 
3 by Tom Where could I hide them’ There were 
spies everywhere. To keep them in the house was to risk 
losing them all. Providentially there was a very hea^ 

3 and tie'n we lowered it out of my windowwvhere 
it was screened by the folds of the Belgian flag. Soon it 
was covered with snow. Thank God, no one observed o 
maneuvers, and it remained safely there aflmgh - The 
next day, Tom and I made up the ,ewels in ditferen p 
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ages. The pearls were entrusted to the American Embassy 
to be sent out by their courier who didn't know the 
precious contents of his package and had them in his 
breast pocket all the way through Finland in a sledge 
up to Tornco, where the Civil War was still raging. The 
diadems were taken out by Jean dc Becker-Remy, of the 
Belgian Legation, who carried them in a knapsack slung 
over his shoulder when he tramped it over the Finnish- 
Swedish frontier. My silver I sent out by the Fnglish 
Embassy and many valuable furs through the French. It 
was only my friends’ kindness that saved us from desti¬ 
tution, for that was about all we kept of our great fortune, 
since our exported Russian ruble securities have fallen 
to nothing. 


In the late spring of 1918 we decided to go back to 
Finland, and I went to see ZinoviefT to apply for per¬ 
mission. Fie asked me politely enough what he could do 
for me. I told him that I wanted a pass for Finland. 

“I have eighteen Russian servants starving to death 

there, and five horses,” I said. “I have a big sum of money 

_ * 

in the Finnish banks and with that I think I can procure 
food for our servants.” I had, in reality, not a penny in 
the Finnish banks! 


He considered for a moment and seeing that he hesi- 
tated, I continued. “After all, what is one bourgeois life 

U/ 

to eighteen Russian proletariats?” 

He nodded: “I will give you your pass, Citizeness 
Nostitz, but I will not give a passport to your husband.” 

He called in his secretary, a little red-haired Jewess, 
very neat and wearing black silk stockings. “Give Citizen- 
ess Nostitz a pass to Finland.” 

I was reluctant to leave Gricha alone in the wretched- 
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ness of Petrograd, but be insisted ■.. After all, 1 am 
Russian and I can only expect to suffer with my country. 

But it is not right that you should have to endure all this.” 

But after all I only got as far as the frontier town, 
Beliostroff, for there the “Tovaritschi” on the Russian 
side told me I must be crazy if I thought that Zinovieff 
had the slightest jurisdiction over their district.... 

“We manage our own affairs here at Beliostroff,” they 
informed me, “and you can just go back to Petrograd 

with your pass of Comrade Zinovieff!” 

So, furious and disgusted, I had no alternative but to 

take the next train back. But fortunately for me, I hap¬ 
pened to travel with a man who told me he had overheard 
L conversation with the “Tovaritschi.” “I know you 
bv sight, Countess Nostitz,” he explained. And I will 
tell you how you can get permission to go to Finland 
Your husband had, during the War, an officer on his staff 
named Miller. He is one of us Whites, though he professes 
to be in with the Bolsheviks, and holds a position with 
them in order to help his own people. Hunt him up. He 

can obtain your permission. _ 

I thanked him heartily for the information. To save 

time I sent a petition to General Mannerheun, head of 
Z White Finn Army, asking for permission to enter 

Finland and occupy our villa there. 1 ha to 

Finnish fishermen, who agreed, after being bnbed'«th 

one of my big diamond solitaires, to smuggle it over the 

SU The next thing was to seek Miller. It took me fix 
weeks to find him, but in the end I succeeded, and he 

5C Onl nmre I f0 iirrii C ed at the frontier. This time the 
Bolsheviks ordered me to be searched I ” f " 

a sort of shed where I was stripped by an unp 
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looking woman who seemed to have a permanent grudge 
against life in general. I Iowevcr, on finding that I had 
neither money nor jewels concealed on me, she per¬ 
mitted me to put on my clothes. 

But my troubles were not over. I had got past Scylla, 

but I still had Charybdis to face. To my intense con¬ 
sternation, I saw that the Finnish White officials on the 
other side of the frontier were turning back, one after 
another, the thirty-five Russians who had traveled on 
the train with me. I was at the very end of the line, and 
by the time the officer got to me, I had abandoned all 
hope. But to my amazement a broad smile lighted his 

face when I gave him my name. 

“Countess Nostitz? We have a pass for you from 
General Adannerheim. We have had it here waiting for 
you for weeks.” 

The railway tracks had been torn up in the battles 
between the Bosheviks and the White Finns, so I had 
to walk six kilometers with Finnish White soldiers on 
each side of me, to a small improvised station. There 
stood one lone locomotive with its driver. The soldiers 


put me on to it, as an order had been especially tele¬ 
phoned by the frontier officials to place it at my dis¬ 
posal, and in this way I traveled on to Tcrijoki, where 1 
was met by Captain Kai Donncr, White Commander of 
the Wiborg district, who kindly shared his supper with 
me. It was a real act of courtesy, and involved no little 
self-sacrifice, for Finland was in the grip of famine. 
When I finally arrived at the villa it was terrible to see 
the emaciated condition of the servants. They were 
like skeletons, for they had been living on a sort of 
mixture of water and bark stewed with a little salt. 
That and bread mixed with straw was all they had had 
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for weeks. I remained a month with them and made a 
forced thinning-cure. 

On the evening of my return to Petrograd, Gricha 
and I dined with Harold Scavenius, the Danish Minister 
to Russia, and his wife. It was a meager little dinner, for 
even the privileged Diplomatic Corps was feeling the 
pinch of famine, but to me, after the privations of 

Terijoki, it seemed a positive banquet. 

After dinner my host told me that it was quite getting 
on his nerves to have to refuse so many of his Russian 
friends who wanted to avail themselves of his diplomatic 
pouch for getting their possessions out of the country. 

I knew that he had several trunks filled with the fine 
jewels and valuables of the Grand Duchess Xenia, sister 
of the Emperor, hidden in an empty room with closed 
doors next to the salon where we were sitting. We also 
had several trunks stored there, and Gricha wanted to 
get out some valuable bonds from one of them without 
Scavenius knowing, for the Minister had forbidden any 
of us to open our trunks for fear of the Bolsheviks find¬ 
ing out that he was helping our class. 

‘‘Necessity knows no law,” Gricha said to me as we 

were dressing for dinner. I ve just got to ia\e t: os 

bonds,” and persuaded me to engage Scavenms and h 

wife in an animated conversation in the salon, un 
of which he could get at his trunk in the next room. D - 

termined to do my best, when Gricha had left the^ 

de^Saint-Sauveur, a senous-faced Frenchman who «s 
there also stared at me in dismay. Throu & , 
of incessant chatter I was listening to the 

ing his hardest to open our different boxes and trunk w th 
out attracting attention. As the noises mcreased, my talk 
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grew louder and louder. At last Anne-Sophie Scavcnius 
looked at my startled face and began to laugh. She had 
realized what Gricha was up to, and with a little sign 

to me, she also raised her voice. 

My husband managed to get his precious papers-un- 
fortunately for us—for he gave them into the custody 
of Catherine Soukhomlinoff, and after her execution, 
they were seized by the Bolsheviks with the rest of her 
property. 

Anne-Sophie Scavcnius once told me that William II 
of Germany had written a letter to Scavcnius offering 
to liberate the Imperial Family from their imprisonment 
in Siberia. As Germany’s good opinion counted very 
much with the Bolsheviks after the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, Count Mirbach, German ambassador at Mos¬ 
cow, believed that the Reds would allow the Imperial 
Family to leave and seek refuge in England. The Kaiser’s 
only condition was that his petition to the Bolsheviks 
should be counter-signed by the King of Sweden, the 
King of Denmark and the Queen of Holland, respec¬ 
tively. They, in turn, each refused the proposal. 

Only King George of England attempted to give aid. 
He sent a letter to the English Ambassador, asking him 
to do everything he could to help. Anne-Sophie thought, 
as I did, these monarchs inhuman in refusing their co- 
operation. The truth was they were all trembling on 
their thrones, and the fear of their own socialists 
deterred them. King George’s letter never reached Nicho¬ 
las II, and thereby hangs a tale. Ask Lloyd George. 

Count Mirbach I had known in Germany. Ele was a 
tall, blond, fine-looking figure of a man, very shy, and 
was supposed to have been the “cher ami” of my ex¬ 
cousin, the Countess de Pourtales, when she was the wife 
of the German Ambassador to Russia. Poor Alirbach 
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was murdered that summer by a fanatical Social Revo- 

lutionary. Onritskv the Robespierre of the 

The assassination of^Ount y, ^ ^ Stable 

Russian Revolu "° h ' h it S was committed by a young 
repercussions. A1 g ^ of the Social Revolu- 

StUd ^’P^rtylhe Bolsheviks directed aU their reprisals 
nonary Party, tn defenseless monarchists, 

against the unhappy fashionab le clubs, strangely 

At that time, a the e ) de rly aristocrats 

enough, were sti e> There they were ac- 

whose last strong o 1 J di$cuss politics over their 

customed to foteg a *e ^ d;scussed them before that 

wine, very much Y Revo i ut i on , had raised its 

hydra-headed monster, the K 

head to threaten them. * ks directe d their en- 

Against these, then, t e dragged their mem- 

ergies. They rounded their warm 

bcrs, more than two un berded them into rough 

and comfortable armchairs and herd^ were then 

barges made of ^a. * Kronstadt , stripped of 

floated down the IN a the sea to drown, 

their clothing and pushed sharing their fate. He 

My husband only just ‘ P id Olga, whose 

owed his life to the devotionjf my maid^ ^ 

lover once again came telephoned to Gricha 

was to be made She tmmedi-ly ^„ home at once, 
at the Club Anglais as. » ht to the humble 

and when he arrived tool him . There he 

” ttlC JP a'nMmoZr a few days, until the storm had 

remained in main., 

blown over. Pctrograd during that short 

Pandemonium reached a staggering 

summer of .9‘8- 1 , .nsoect It needed only to brush 

number. Every one was suspect. 
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one’s teeth, to change one’s linen, to be arrested as a 
Monarchist and enemy of the people. Prisoners were 
shot without trial, even the hostages were massacred. 


My dear friend David Francis, ex-Governor of Mis¬ 
souri, then Ambassador to Russia, and his staff departed 
from Petrograd, heartily sick of the Bolsheviks. They 
arrived at Vologda, on the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
where they established their Embassy. The Bolsheviks 
put a guard of Lettish troops around it, but, with their 
usual apathy, these Letts all went to sleep. Governor 
Francis’s negro boy Phil had a poor opinion of them, 
for, as he explained disgustedly to one of the Embassy 
visitors... “Call that a soldier? He s a Lett, and his 

chief aim is to be let alotie.” 

While in Vologda one day, Governor Francis was 

dumbfounded to see a squad of Bolshevik soldiers sur¬ 
round the house. Presently the door of his private room 
was forced open and, without any announcement, in 
marched a strange little man with a fringe of narrow 
beard encircling his thin cheeks and chin. 

Garbed in a leather coat, at the side of which were 
strapped two revolvers in their cases, he gave the im¬ 
pression of a toy soldier. David Francis, who stood six 
foot five in his stockinged feet, and was very portly, 
looked down upon this funny little Jew and demanded 
in a loud voice: “Who are you? What do you mean by 
forcing my door?” 

“I am Radek, an Agent from the Moscow Govern¬ 
ment, deputed to take you and your entire personnel to 
Moscow.” 

“The hell you will!” answered Francis. “This is a 
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nice sort of arrest! Do you think you can do that to the 

Ambassador of the United States?. 

“Oh,” explained Radek, cowering down, you see, 

the Moscow Reds will protect you from the White 
Guards.” 

Governor Francis, white with anger, roared m his 
great bass voice: “I will give you just five minutes to 
clear out of here, and if you don’t, I’ll kick you out!” 

Radek ran like a hare, sprang into his waiting auto¬ 
mobile. He did not dare to turn round till the engine 
had started. The Ambassador was standing at the door, 
purple in the face, still shouting: “You damned liar ... 

Get out of here, you son of a bitch.” 

Radek got out! 


2^6 
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Chapter XXI 

T om had been transferred to his Embassy in Lon¬ 
don. His letters brought to my heart the only ray 
of sunshine during that frightful summer of 191 H. Part¬ 
ing from him had given me the bitterest moment I had 
known for years. Yet I had chosen it deliberately, steeled 

myself to endure it. 

For he had begged me to leave Russia with him, even 
though it meant giving up his diplomatic career, the 
wreck of his most cherished ambition ... “Your love 
is the only thing that matters to me,” he had said. ”lf I 

have that, what more can I ask of lifer” 

We had stood together in the garden at Terijoki, and 
I remember drinking in its beauty with a sort of dazed 
wonder after the scenes I had witnessed in Pctrograd. 
Only a few miles from us people were being shot down 
in mass executions, yet the echo of the rifles had not 
silenced the music of the birds. All the blood that had 
flowed since I had last seen that peaceful garden had not 
dimmed the wonder of the lilacs in bloom! 

Then I looked at Tom as he stood at my side with 

0 

the sunshine gilding his fair hair, so radiant and vital— 
and so young! More than anything in the world I 
wanted to tell him that I would go with him, to see the 
happiness flash into his blue eyes at my answer . . . but 
I knew that I could not. I thought of the years between 
us and realized that I loved him far too well to let him 
sacrifice his life for me. 
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And so I sent him away from me and remained with 
the husband I had long ago ceased to love. He had lost 
Emperor, flag, country, fortune, everything that had 
made life worth living to him; l was not going to 

abandon him at such a time. 


One day, in midsummer, I saw a tall elderly man com¬ 
ing up the path to the villa, closely followed by a Fin¬ 
nish officer. To my amazement 1 recognized my old 
friend, the Czar’s former Minister for War, General 
Soukhomlinoff. He told me that he had escaped from 
the Bolsheviks, only to be arrested by the Wlute l inn 
To my surprise and joy, while we were talking w 
were joined by his wife, Catherine, who looked radiant 

had ever seen her. She was accompanied by a slight, 

dark, attractive young man whom she P reOT “ ° 
as “Mr. Gabaieff, my new husband ...In as^almost 

awkward^ silence fell as they followed me into the vffi, 

I took Catherine to my ~«nj^ told me her 
bands downstairs together and 

extraordinary story. crimes against 

they had released him after P d r . 

ribly from the hardships ^ nrovide him with 

Catherine had been at her wit s en P kept 

the little luxuries and extra food I. C ^ sed , 

him alive. Of the small fortune tl >< •“ J d 

practically nothing remained, and she had 
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to going round from one former friend to another col¬ 
lecting small sums from them as best she could. But this 
could & not go on indefinitely, and she was nearly in 
despair when she made the acquaintance of the Cau- 
casion millionaire Gabaieff. He was attracted to her 
from the first, and with the one thought of aiding her 
husband in captivity through his money and influence, 
she encouraged him. Before long they were both des¬ 
perately in love with one another. 

She told her husband the truth on her next visit to 
him, at the Fortress, confessed with tears of self- 
reproach to this new absorbing love born of her efforts 
to free him. Soukhomlinoff, in the generosity of his fine 
nature, offered her a divorce, since he was uncertain of 
ever being able to leave the Fortress. Fie begged her to 
marry her young lover and escape from the horrors of 
Russia with him. In the end she yielded to his entreaties, 
but even after she became Gabaieff’s wife she never 
ceased her efforts to free Soukhomlinoff. Eventually 


she was successful. 

So they were on their way, the three of them, to 
Helsingfors,—Gabaieff as newly appointed Minister for 
Georgia, accompanied by Catherine and the poor old 
War Minister under arrest as a prisoner of the Finns to 
be interned on an island near Helsingfors. 

Catherine was radiantly happy in her new love. Fler 
fears for her late husband for whom she still had a pro¬ 


found affection were at rest, since she knew he would 
be well treated by the Finns. I was overjoyed at this 
turn of events in mv friend’s life, and at luncheon on 

tr 

the verandah we were all very merry, even Soukhom- 

w r 

linoff’s pompous little attendant Finnish officer. All 
four left that afternoon for 1 lelsingfors. 

A week later I was called up on the telephone and 
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asked to come to the Terijoki station. There I found 
my friend Catherine and her husband, Gabaieff, seated 
in a private car with big iron chains clamped on the 
doors, sealed with the Finnish State seal. She told me, 
leaning out of the window, that the Finns, having just 
become a self-governing new state, refused to recognize 
Georgia which was also a small new state at the other 

far end of Russia. 

So the newly appointed Georgian Minister was being 
expatriated with his wife by the unappreciative Finns 
back to the hell-hole of Petrograd. Catherine showed 
once again her fine courage, tried to smile gayly over 
their misfortunes. I comforted her as best I could, hid¬ 


ing my own misgivings. 

She waved her hand to me in a gallant little gesture 
of farewell as the car drove off. It was the last time I 

ever saw her. . 

Gabaieff, who had made over a million rubles in the 

manufacture of saccharine, soon fell under the ban of 

the Bolsheviks, who branded him as a “capitalist,” seized 

his factory and threw him into prison. A few days later 

Catherine was also arrested, dragged from her luxurious 

house and forced with other women (including her 

friends Ania Wiroubova and Mme. Wladimir Voyeikoft, 

daughter of Count Frederichs) to serve as scullery maids 

in a big prison kitchen. 

These three delicate women, accustomed to a lire ol 
ease and luxury, were kept there for over a year, wash- 

ing dishes, scrubbing floors, doing the coarsest, most 
menial work, waiting on the lowest criminals. They 
could only console one another in whispers, since they 
were not even allowed to talk during their long hours 


of toil in the prison kitchen. 

One day a warden summoned all three to look at 
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procession which was passing. Surprised at his un¬ 
wonted amiabdity they followed him to the door. 

Shouts and the beating of drums filled the streets. 
Political prisoners were being led past on their way to 
execution. Among them Catherine recognized her own 

husband, Gabaicff! 

Heedless of everything but her love for him, though 
she knew that any demonstration of sympathy to the 
condemned would place her among them, she ran out 
of the prison as fast as she could, threw her arms around 
her husband’s neck and clung to him till she was brutally 
tom from him, knocked into the gutter and kicked by 
one of the guards. She lay there sobbing till she was 
dragged back to her prison. Three days later she was 
taken out by the Bolsheviks and shot. 

Poor Soukhomlinoff, interned on his lonely island, 
was heart-broken when he heard the news of her death, 
grew so ill that the Finns, fearing that he might die on 
their hands, released him. He wandered from place to 
place inconsolable, till at length death relieved him from 
the burden of his grief. 


In September 1918 we received from our chief stew¬ 
ard the welcome news that sugar refinery owners, Polish 
and Jewish capitalists who had vast funds behind them, 
had made an offer for our two estates near Kieff, to the 
sum of many millions. I urged Gricha to accept it, a 
difficult enough task, since he had the fixed idea, like 
that of other Russians of his class, that “some one” was 
going to “save Russia” and that therefore it was unneces¬ 
sary to sell his estates. In the end I prevailed on him to 
go to Kieff to investigate the offer. We obtained per¬ 
mission from the Finnish Senate with great difficulty. 
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White 


Alter tne w<u m -- — . 

Finns Russians were only just tolerated in Finland and 

were always more or less regarded with suspicion. 

We were also forced to obtain permission to enter 

the then Germanic Ukraine from the German General 
Wolff stationed in Wiborg, whom my husband had 
known in Berlin. Just at that time one of my husbands 
brother officers, General Skoropadsky, had been created 
Hetman of the Ukraine by the Germans and we could 
count on his friendly help. 1 determined to make another 
ally of General Wolff, so I asked him and his staff to 
a week-end party. They were charming men and set 
h m elves out to be agreeable to us, bu, despite the. 
good manners it was hard for us to entertain Gennan 

without remembering that they were 0U 

d Ho " r; 

a ' V Finillv US cndowcd'with the necessary papers, we set 
Finally, cnaowu Reva i, Warsaw and 

out in October 191 0 ’ . • _f ors an( l Reval 

\,lna. On he « ^ had bce n recalled 

were several Gem . tbe Western 

from their easy posts m F,nUn ^ ‘ >, was : ust then 

that the Allies were prepanng their g P 

final drive, . w and it was dif- 

We stopped for a while in kasures our 

ficult to get my husband aw ay ^ub^ky, then 

friends there gave us. nnc - . t w ff e , 

one of the three regents of Poland^ ^T a Tnner and re¬ 
lated TusTuhaTthc Poles had been through since we 
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inn cou i i:ss i-ko.m mir.i 
had last seen them in 1915- 1 l,c y ,,M> l):1<l su(Ie,C(1 

frightfully, with the war continually at their gates. 

Finally we continued our weary journey to kiefT on 
a military train filled with German Troops of Occupa¬ 
tion. At a small railroad station we heard the joyful news 
of the Armistice; hut never can I forget the utter despait 

that was marked upon those wistful (ierman faces. 

When we arrived in kieff we found it impossible to 
find lodgings. After a dreary hunt we were herded m 
one small room in a stuffy, dirty flat which ue had to 
share with unknowns. Our duel steward brought the 
prospective buyers of our land to see us, and although 
their confidence had been shaken by Ocrman\ s defeat, 
they were still willing to put up, as guarantee, the sum 
of five hundred thousand rubles. 1 he deal \us made. 
The next dav we were entertained by (ii'icha s former 

m " 

brother officer, Skoropadsk\', now l kr.lines I Ictm.in. 
To our amusement, we found that his newly acquired 
(dory had rather turned his head. Although in the old 
regimental days he had been a close friend of ours, lie 

C " 1 

now received us at his splendid palace with the conde¬ 
scension of a monarch entertaining his subjects' I le waw 
of course, virtually the kimjf of the Ukraine and when 

m 

recently in Berlin, he had been accorded roval hmmrs u 

* * 

Court. 

Before long, Skoropadskv, seeing that the Germans 
could help him no more, approached the Allied repre¬ 
sentatives at Odessa, declaring that he had held the 

w 

Ukraine only for Russia’s (mod. Thev sent him delegates 

* W • W 

and promised that if he would completelv renounce the 
protection of the Germans, thev would send him Allied 
troops to continue his reign over the Ukraine. I ho.e\ er. 
these promised reenforcements failed to arrive, and Sk-- 
ropadsky and his government were ignominiouslv chased 
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out of the palace by the Ukrainian nationalists, under 
Petlouri. 

In the general confusion Gricha and I also fled from 
Kieff towards Odessa. We escaped on the very last train 
out, leaving our five hundred thousand rubles (nominally 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars) in the bank at 
Kieff. On the same express were five of the fleeing min¬ 
isters of Skoropadsky’s government, to our great alarm, 
since if they had discovered their presence the Ukrainians 

would surely have killed them, and us with them 

For five long days and nights we went through the most 
agonizing experiences. We were side-tracked without 
food or heat for hours at a time in the rain and cold, but 
in order not to attract any attention to ourselves we made 
no complaints. Eventually among the passengers Gricha 
and I collected a considerable sum and bribed the 


locomotive engineer to go on. 

1 was intensely concerned over the fate of my b g 

trunk in which I had some magnificent furs. At^every 
station where we stopped that trunk would be taken off 
the train. Out I would jump and guard tt until it’«s put 

back in the train again. I was not going p 
without a struggle. Gricha, who paid no attent.on to 

'"When^e'arrived at Odessa we found it crowded with 
refugees and without lighting or heating, as a general 

2 had been declared It was kept up for two ong 

weeks The Princess Lieven, whom I had never met be¬ 
fore, kindly put us up in her drawing-room on uncom¬ 
fortable Louis Quinze sofas. ln to “save 

aristocrats were again waiting t hem 

* ^ » This time it was to be the rrenen. i 

they' ought to hustle for themselves and organize im- 
mediate relief for Kieff. 
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I ran around to all the leading generals and politicians 
but to no avail. They just sat there and waited for the 
Allies. Two months later when the French arrived with 
their exhausted Colonial troops, at the head of which was 
General Anselm, they proved a broken reed, for they 
speedily withdrew before another brigand adventurer, 
Grigorieff, leader of the peasant troops. In reality they 
left on account of the success of the Bolshevik propaganda 

among their own soldiers and sailors. 

Before these events, while awaiting my official papers 
enabling me to leave Sebastopol, I was told by the Com¬ 
mandant of the French troops there, that Bolshevik 
propaganda was seething in both the French Army and 
Navy. After that I filled in my idle hours in the morn¬ 
ings, while pretending to make a casual promenade on the 
sea-board walk, by trying to talk over the French sailors. 

Gricha and I were pleasantly surprised when Vice- 
Admiral Amet, commanding the Second Squadron, in¬ 
vited us to luncheon on board his flagship, the “Jean Bart.” 
It was a splendid big warship, spick and span. 

“Countess, I know where you spend your mornings,” 
... said the Admiral when we were at table with all his 
officers. 

“And where?” I asked. 

“Doing very good anti-Bolshevik propaganda on the 
quays with our sailors. You have thoroughly convinced 
some of them.” 


He told me he foresaw trouble, and he had reason to. 
Shortly after I left Sebastopol for Constantinople, de¬ 
tachments of the French Army there revolted. Their 


officers fled and the sailors ran up the red flag on the 
“Jean Bart.” So much for my propaganda! 

They were eventually suppressed by the French war- 
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ship “Mirabeau” firing on them. These facts were kept 
out of the press. 


In the course of our wanderings we arrived in the 
Crimea and inhabited our villa from December to March. 
During this time I worked from morning till night for 
Denikin’s White Army. I gave all my house linen and all 
the medicine I could get to them. I was appalled by their 
hardships. Their story ought to go down to history as one 
of the epics of this age. Many of them were young officers 
of the former crack regiments, belonging to the greatest 
families in Russia, who had enlisted m the ranks. They 
lacked proper ammunition and equipment, and had prac¬ 
tically no medicine or hospital stores; lived on only the 
worst and coarsest of food and suffered untold miseries 
I made up my mind to go to France and England and 
throw my entire energies into the task of rnfluencmg our 
Allies to send supplies to the heroic little force. Gncha 

aP “You can do migood by remaining here,” he said. You 

was twm leave the Crimea. Every day 

General Anselm, French Commander-in-Chief at Odes, 
told me he had himself turned down over . 00,000 requests 

for permission to enter France, all from member of Ru - 

sia’s^former ruling class. To my ,oy, I was able 0 he p 
mv voung and pretty niece. Countess Irene Tolstoy to 
escape The Captain of an English torpedo-boat consented 

to take her but she could not leave the port withou 

French permission. General Anselm was obdurate 
to my entreaties, but finally he sent his A.D.C Count 
Herbemont, with a pass enablmg her and her fo 
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dren to escape. A fact that weighed with the English was 
that she had a letter from our Empress-Mother who was 
still in Crimea, to be given into the hands of her sister 
Queen Alexandra, and such was the love for England s 
Dowager Queen that her very name acted like magic. 
This niece has since married the Duke of Mecklenluirg- 
Strelitz and lives in what was her husband’s family’s 

former principality in Germany. 


Thank Heaven for the fact that in the past I had given 
some good dinners in Paris, because it was Stephane 
Pichon, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, who eventually 
solved my problem! A noted gourmet, he had often 
availed himself of my invitations in those days of the 
Avenue d’lena. On hearing of my plight he at once sent 
a radio to the Commanding Officer in the Crimea au¬ 
thorizing him to permit me to enter France. 1 packed my 
belongings and started immediately for Odessa in whose 


banks I had money. 

When I arrived in Constantinople I went straight to 
the British Embassy where I gave them the first informa¬ 
tion of the bombardment of Odessa and that the French 
were fleeing from that city. I begged them to send ships 
at once and get out the Empress Mother, the Grand 
Dukes and the nobles in the Crimea. 

From Constantinople I continued on the French boat 
“Pierre le Grand,” to Salonika. Spanish influenza was 
raging among the French soldiers returning home, and 
unluckily for me I caught it and was carried off the boat to 
the French hospital in Salonika. As it was overcrowded 
they could not receive me and for two days and nights I 
was compelled to lie, wretchedly ill, in a filthy little 
Greek hotel. 
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To add to my sufferings there was a cafe underneath 
where they played Greek music all night. I feared I had to 
share my room with a very vulgar but kindly French 
woman married to a Russian whom I had met on the boat. 

As a Russian subject, permission was refused her to enter 
her native land and she clung to me like a leech. I was grate¬ 
ful to her, for very kindly she nursed me in my high fever. 

On the boat she had met a weedy little French Com¬ 
mandant with badly dyed black hair and a straggly dyed 
mustache. He had made eyes at her and she told me she 
feared she must “sacrifice her virtue” to obtain her pass¬ 
port. She went out to dine with him, came back crest- 
falien—without the passport. I gathered the sacrifice had 
been in vain. She had given me the better bedroom and 
after putting a wet towel on my burning head, she left 
me to sleep. Much later I was awakened by boisterous 
voices in the next room. It turned out that Mme. X. had 
gone downstairs, in desperation, to the cafe below where 
she picked up a couple of French officers, danced with 
them and enjoyed life after her own conception. This 

time she got her passport. 

When I had recovered sufficiently to be moved, 1 dis- 
covered to my dismay that my ship had left. I dete"rune d 
,o appeal to the English Commander General Hall, to get 
me out of that Greek hole. He told me it was quite im- 
possible. I was still so weak and ill that I burst into tears 
and told him that I could not spend all my money by 
remaining alone in Salonika. I implored him to stand by 
an Anglo S Saxon in distress among those Levantines and 

get me out on one of his hospital ships that * ™ J 
fnchored, waiting, in the bay. He's impossible County 
it can’t be done, it’s absolutely against rules, he 

^Whe^I told him I was a “girl from the Middle West 
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Id 


it worked the trick, for lie relented and said he won 
arrange everything for me, as his own wife was a native o 
Ohio How I blessed that Ohio woman! 1 he ncxi day • 
sunny Sunday, General Hall sent me Ins A.I L. load 
with flowers and books and, in the Generals auto it 
accompanied me to the English boat 1 here I found 

charming letter from General Hall telling me no to be 
“down,” adding that my sojourn in Salonika had been o 
some use, since my eloquent pleading had determined urn 
to hurry English supplies to Denikin’s Army Before 
left Salonika I appealed also to the American Red Gross, 
and describing as graphically as I could the plight of 
Denikin’s Volunteer Army, I urged them to send im¬ 
mediate help. When I saw there the immense stores which 
my own country had offered to Europe, my heart bled 
at the thought that our brave White Russians’ wounds 
could not even be staunched for lack of proper bandages. 
The American officials refused to listen to me and re¬ 
ferred me to Colonel Olds in Paris. 

After a restful voyage on the English hospital ship, 1 

arrived at Marseilles. Two English Kings Messengers 
were in the same compartment with me in the express 
train for Paris. They had just arrived from Malta. Great 
was my joy on learning from them that my husband had 
arrived with the other refugees from the Crimea, at the 
head of whom was the Dowager Empress and her family. 
My warnings to the British Embassy and Intelligence 
Service had borne fruit! I wept from sheer relief. I had 
been tortured by anxiety with no news whatsoever of 
Gricha since I had left him nearly two months before. 

I arrived in Paris on a bright May morning. My first 
call was on Colonel Robert Olds, head of the American 
Red Cross. I sketched for him in graphic words the des- 


Denikin’s Volunteer Army 
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of my shock at finding immense supplies of medicine, etc. 
at Salonika, lying there idle while our Army had literally 
nothing.... 

He listened thoughtfully ... “Politically, it is hard for 
America to take active sides in the Russian Civil War,” 
he said. “However, we are in sympathy with the Whites, 
and I promise we will help.” And help he did. 


2 SO 



Chapter XXII 


I t was good to be back in Paris again, even in that 
changed Paris of 1919 . As I walked through the 
familiar streets I had a sort of Rip Van Winkle feeling. I 
could hardly believe I was really there at last. I would 
keep meeting old friends—some of them had believed me 
dead-and they would throw their arms round me and 
embrace me for sheer joy at knowing I had escaped from 
the red Hell of Russia. 

Gricha joined me a week or two later and we went to 
London together. I lost no time in seeking out Sir George 
Clerk, who was then under-secretary to Lord Curzon at 
the Foreign Office. He would be the man to enlist in 
the cause of the White Army, I thought, remembering 
our past friendship, and the happy times when he had 
been my guest in Russia. “If there is anything I can do 
to repay you for all the kindness and hospitality you 
have shown me you have only to ask,” he had once writ¬ 


ten me. 

But I had not reckoned on the bogey of Lloyd George 
and the Labor Party! 

Sir George welcomed me with his usual easy charm, 
but when I told him the real object of my visit to London, 
he shook his head. 

“I’m afraid it’s impossible for me to do anything. 
Countess Nostitz. It is too dangerous to interfere now. 
You don’t understand the position here. Socialism— 
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though we call it by another word, Labor, is gaining 
ground so rapidly in England that we dare not challenge 
it. Lloyd George is running the show, and you know 
what his politics are!” 

Wherever I went in London I met with the same 
apathy. One after another I looked up all my diplomatic 
friends. But though they invited me to week-ends at their 
country houses, dinners at the Savoy, they could do noth¬ 
ing for Russia. I could not sleep at night for thinking of 
that brave remnant of the White Army whom the rest 
of the world was apparently prepared to abandon to its 
fate. I determined to make a new effort, this time in 

Finland. 

We arrived in Helsingfors that August of 1919 in the 
glory of a full harvest moon hanging like a great silver 

ball in the soft gray of the northern sky. 

The port was cn fete in honor of the Italian fleet at 

anchor there, the town was crowded with delegates from 
all the nations. There were dinners and balls, night after 
night. Everywhere one heard the name of Gustave Man- 
nerheim, Finland’s national hero, the White leader who 
had saved her from Bolshevism and routed the Reds in 
open field. Gricha and l who had for years counted him 
among our greatest friends, found him unspoiled by al 
the adulation that surrounded him, still simple ant 

^ r He crave a dinner for us at the palace that had been 
placcd'at his disposal as Regent of Finland. Among the 
guests was General Gough, who had been sent out from 
England ro report on the White Russian Army s progress. 
Mannerheim told me that he of all others was the person 
to enlist in the crusade against the Bolsheviks. At his 
sucrcxest.on, I made an appointment to see Gough next 

O 

day. 
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For over an hour I talked to him, painted the picture 
Of Bolshevism as 1 had seen it in all its stark nakedness 
urged him to represent to England that now was the 
psychological moment to strike once and for all at Urn 
grad in conjunction with the White Finns under Manner- 
heim. He listened to what I had to say, then smiled 

C °‘‘You are very eloquent, Countess Nostitz, probably 
because you own a big house and have many possessions 

in Leningrad which you want to recover. 

I did not let him see how much he had angered me. 1 
was working to accomplish an ideal far greater than any 
personal motive, and since here was the man who could 
help me, it was foolish to take offense. So I continued 
pointing out the practical side of the scheme as Manner- 

heim had outlined it to me. 

Gouo-h objected that he found the movement too Ger- 
manic,"since the White Russians from Lettland, led by 
Prince Anatolc Licven of our Chevalier Guards, were ad¬ 
vancing with German volunteers to aid Youdemtch. 
Then f realized that Gough was a small man, influenced 
by his spite against Germany into forgetting the menace 
of Bolshevism against the whole of civilization. After¬ 
wards 1 learnedVlvat he was the worst whipped com¬ 
mander on the western front of all the Lnglish generals. 
Verv discouraged, I went back to Mannerhcim to report 

the failure of my endeavors. 

But the Whites’ cause was doomed to failure, largely 

through their own tragic shortsightedness. The plan, that 
would in all probability have changed the destiny of 
Russia and wiped out Bolshevism forever, broke down 
through an incredible piece of blundering stupidity. 

Sazonoff, head of the White Russians, sent his repre¬ 
sentative Nicolas Schebcko (ex-Russian Ambassador to 
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Vienna) to Mannerheim to negotiate the conditions of a 
joint attack of the White Russian and Finnish Armies 
on Leningrad. 

Mannerheim declared that, although he was eager 
and ready to launch his 260,000 White Finnish troops 
fresh from their victory over the Bolsheviks, he could 
not allow his country to go to war again to help the 
White Russians alone. The Finns must have a reasonable 
recompense. They asked for the return of the province 
of Karelia which had belonged before to Finland and 
had been taken from them long ago by the Russians. It 
was still inhabited almost exclusively by Finns. 

But the White Russians answered: “Not an inch of 
land of Great Russia can ever be ceded to any country, 
no matter upon what terms nor under what circum¬ 
stances.” 

In trying to keep 

they lost all! Their 
capital with an army of only twelve thousand strong was 

foredoomed to failure. It proved their last chance. 


1 negligible portion of their country, 
abortive attempt to take back their 


The Grand Duke Cyril and his wife were in Finland 
at that time, laying great stress on their claims to the im¬ 
perial throne and insisting on receiving royal honors from 
all around them. It was an amusing sight to see old Mme. 
de Etter, who for over a year gave them hospitality at her 
house near Helsingfors, backing out of the room, making 
profound curtsies every five seconds arid addressing the 
Grand Duchess as “Your Majesty” whenever she spoke 
to her. As the old lady, though charming, was a great 
snob, she probably felt that the privilege bestowed upon 
her by having the Emperor and Empress of Russia under 
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her roof was ample recompense for the expense of their 

V1 A11 this mummery was very galling, however, to those 
who were aware of the true state of affairs and1 remem¬ 
bered the traitor’s role which the Grand Duke Cyrd, in¬ 
spired by his ambitious wife, had played against h 
cousin, the late Emperor, how he had received a ltte 

leaders of the Opposition in his house, and how skillfully 
he had contributed to the network of intrigue which had 
surrounded the Imperial Family and finally brought about 

its downfall. 


In 1920 I went back to America for the first time in 
fourteen years. Before I left Paris, en route for Havre, 
my two old friends, Baron Maurice Schilling and Nicolas 
de Basily of the Russian Embassy there, besought me to 
help the White cause at Washington by telling the story 
of my experiences in Bolshevik Russia. I had intended 
anyhow to visit Gricha’s cousin, Prince Michel Gagarine, 
then a secretary at the Russian Embassy at Washington, 
and his wife, and I had also received a warm invitation 
from Henry de Bach, the Councillor, a brilliant dip¬ 
lomatist of the old school.... “Come and help us,” he 
wrote, “all you have to do is to tell the truth, for truth 

is mightier than the sword.” 

The Soviets had sent an emissary to negotiate with 

Washington, an individual named Martin. Strangely 
enough, he stopped in the same hotel as I, although I never 
succeeded in seeing him, for his coming and going was 
dark and mysterious, in the best Bolshevik tradition. But 
between him and the Russian Embassy, there waged an 
incessant and sinister battle for supremacy. 

I was deluged with invitations. How I enjoyed the balls 
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of the Belgian and English Embassies! Mrs. Marshall 
Field gave a dinner for me where I sat between General 
Pershing and the Comte Adelbert de Chambmn and felt 
remorseful afterwards. Both of them had had one plate 
after another taken away scarcely touched, so enthralled 
were they in listening to my stories of Leningrad. Mrs. 
Kina Burton of tragic memory, Mrs. Daisy Borden 
Harriman, Mrs. May, Mrs. William Slater, Mrs. George T. 
J. May re and Mrs. Robert McCormick were among the 
prominent hostesses who entertained for me. 

In spite of my intense interest in my mission I did not 
fail to look up my old friends of the stage, many of whom 

I had not seen for years. 

William Courtenay and his wife, Virginia Hamed, 
asked me to stop with them at their house at Rye, New 
York. It meant declining another dinner at the Belgian 
Embassy, but I had a longing to talk over old times with 

Virginia. . 

It was like turning back a curtain on the past, driv¬ 
ing down town with her, remembering the thrill I used 
to get seeing my name among the biggest artists outside 
Palmer’s Theatre; recalling the familiar landmarks-the 
old Waldorf, Delmonico’s, Daly’s, so many of them 
already swept away to make room for the setting of a new 


generation. _ , 

We went to the theater several times, saw all the best 
players, among them John Barrymore and Katherine 
Cornell, and my thoughts went back to the Byrons cot¬ 
tage by the sea and the little scrubby, spindly-legged boy 
who had preferred watching us rehearse to playing on 

the beach. , , 

“I’m proud of them all,” I said to Virginia as we drove 

home from the theater one night. “Since I left Broadway, 

,, m of rhincr<; I’ve traveled everywhere, 
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I’ve had a brilliant position in two of the greatest courts 
in Europe. I’ve entertained kings and princes. Yet I don’t 
know of anything that flatters my pride more than the 
thought that I was once a leading woman on the New 

York stage.” 

I have seen the finest acting Europe can produce-the 
exquisite art of the Imperial Theatre in Petersburg, the 
perfection of technique of the Comedie Fran9aise, the 
fine old traditions of the English Shakespearean produc¬ 
tions. But I have never seen a higher standard than that 
of the New York Theater of to-day. Both in point of 
acting and in production, I consider it superior to any 
other. Europe has individual artists who reign supreme 
... the Pitoeffs, Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps are 
without imitators... but only on the New York stage 
do you find the perfect ensemble. 

But to go back to 1920. Wherever I went I never ceased 
my ardent propaganda against Bolshevism. I flung my 
entire energies into it, even at the risk of making myself 
unpopular. I had never been a snob, had always liked 
people for themselves, not for their social qualifications. 
But now I deliberately laid myself out to meet rich and 
influential people, sought invitations to houses where I 
would be likely to meet senators and diplomatists, so that 
I could tell them the story, backed by first-hand knowl¬ 
edge, of Russia’s appalling plight, rouse their sympathies. 
I met with many discouragements. It was hard to establish 
a link between the women I met—the serene and lovely 
wives of rich men accustomed to gratify their every wish 
—and those other women, young and lovely as they, more 
luxuriously brought up, who were going through the tor¬ 
tures of Hell in Leningrad, or selling themselves for the 
price of a meal in the streets of Constantinople. Would 
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I ever be able to stir those sleek senators and successful 
business magnates out of their comfortable complacency- 
enough to make them send help to the gaunt and hungry- 
eyed survivors of Denikin’s army? 

Yet 1 had my reward when Henry de Bach came to see 
me off from Washington ... “Lilie, you have been a 
trump! We owe it in a great measure to you that Wash¬ 
ington will not consider any relations with the Bol¬ 
sheviks. Martin has packed his baggage and left the field 
in disgust. You’ve been a brick and a most excellent 

brick.” 

Princess Julia Cantacuzene did not share my opinions. 
In fact she was making an ardent cult of the opposition. 
Remembering how she would have done anything to 
shine in the court circles of Petersburg, and her assid¬ 
uous cultivation of any one with influence, it was surpris¬ 
ing to hear that at the first shot of the Revolution she had 
shaken the Russian soil from her feet and hurried back to 

New York to write her books. 

When I saw her I was strongly tempted to give her 

her mother-in-law’s message . .. Should you see Julia 

when you are in America, Countess,” the old lady had 

said, “pray inform her that neither I nor any member 

of the Cantacuzene family will ever give her our hand, 

after reading her articles and books against the old regime 

from which she had enjoyed so many advantages in the 

past 

Senator Medill McCormick had also at one time a 
leaning towards “giving the Bolsheviks a chance, as he 
put it. During a dinner given by Alice Roose\elt Long- 
worth where I sat between him and Senator Brandegee 
of Connecticut, I did my utmost to convince him, but 
without success. He contended that it was America s duty 
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to hold a helping hand out to Russia, try to establish trade 
there again. 

However he changed his views a year later, and that 
purely through hazard. 

Early in 1921 he called on me in Paris at the Hotel 
Crillon where Gricha and I were staying, and in the 
course of conversation remarked pointedly that he was 

leaving shortly for Moscow. 

Just at that moment Olga SercbriakofF was announced. 

I welcomed her joyfully . .. “Why, my dear, what a 
surprise! I thought you were still in Russia,” I said, after 

I had presented Senator McCormick. ... 

“Thank God, I’ve got out,” she said simply and shiv¬ 
ered. “Oh, shall I ever forget what it was like these past 
few months! The poor wretched people in the streets 
with their faces gray and pinched with hunger and their 
clothes positively hanging on their skeleton bodies!” 

She told us that her husband had died the year before, 
a victim to the fever that had ravaged Moscow. “Fever 
sounds a better word than starvation,” she said bitterly. 

I asked her what had become of her gorgeous house 
there. She shrugged her shoulders . .. “Oh, we only oc¬ 
cupied one little servant’s room right at the very top. It 
was all they would leave us. All the other rooms were 
given over to workmen and their families. They slept 

even in the bathrooms—bathing was out 
of the question. As for the sanitary arrangements, there 
were none—but they didn’t require them. They just 
dumped everything out of the windows like every one 
else in Moscow. You can imagine how pleasant it was 
having nice little perfumed mountains on each side of the 
street, and no one had the energy to move them away.” 

Senator McCormick’s face was a study of amazement 
and disgust. A few minutes later he rose to go. “And 
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when are you leaving for Moscow, Senator?” I asked as 
I bade him good-by. 

“Well, I don’t quite know. I may change my mind.” 
He never went. 
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Chapter XXIII 


I t was difficult sometimes to accustom oneself to being 
an exile, to having no country of one s own. Gricha 
and I wandered from place to place like all Russian 
refugees, generally to somewhere where the exchange 
was favorable. For the first year or two we did not have 
to worry over money, my husband s fortune had been 
so vast that although we managed to save only my jewels 
from the wreck, the money therefrom was enough to 
keep us all in comfort. But it was dispersed in various 
countries. In Germany we saw our fortune in marks 
leveled to a mere nothing, so I sold my magnificent pearls 


for French francs and banked the money. Yet a year or 
two later the dollar was at fifty-two francs, and that 
standby too had lost its value. One by one, I began to 
part with my jewels. The money in the Kieff Bank we 
were never able to put hands on. 

Then Gricha grew ill, and the doctors advised me to 
take him to a warm climate. I thought of Biarritz which 
he had always loved in those far-off happy days. So I 
bought a big stone villa, overlooking the mountains and 
the sea, and standing in a garden where mimosa, camellias 
or roses bloomed the whole year round. He loved it 
for it reminded him of the villa in Yalta. Sometimes, I 
think, in the last stages of his illness, he used to confuse 
the two for he talked to me of the old familiar scenes, of 
friends whom we had not heard of since the Revolution^ 
as though he were back among them again. 
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His death left me with a sense of aching loneliness. The 
sorrows we had passed through together had given us 
sympathy and understanding of each other the mellow 
candlelight of friendship long after the fire of love had 

burnt itself out. 


I traveled. I wanted to go to a new country, somewhere 
that would be fresh, without any memories. I chose Spain. 

Spain gave me back my courage. The calm majesty 
of its mountains with their rocky slopes sweeping down 
to the arid plains, the teeming vitality of its sunbaked 
village streets rested me. After a while I began to see the 
past-even my terrible memories of Russia-from a new 
perspective, as though I too, had absorbed some of the 
heritage of wisdom those far back Moorish conquerors 
had left behind them, their age-old philosophy ... That 
which Allah wills is best.” 

I went back to Biarritz to take up my life again. What¬ 
ever the future held for me I would meet it with out¬ 


stretched hands, fearlessly. 

That was ten years ago, and the future I dreaded 

become the past. The intervening years have dealt gen¬ 
erously by me. They have given me true and valued 
friends, a beautiful house where I can entertain them 
The French have a cynical saying: ‘ A woman has 
from twenty to twenty-five to be loved, from twenty- 
five to thirty to love, and the rest of her life belongs to 
God ” Admittedly modernity has given women another 
ten years’ lease of youth, but even so I told myself long 

a ao that my days of love were over. 

D Yet 1 was wrong for in my Indian summer I found a 

love and companionship that have given me the greatest 
joy I have known for many years. 
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My husband is Manuclo Dionicio Fcrnandc/.-Azabal, a 
member of one of the most esteemed families in Seville, a 
fine sportsman, a magnificent horseman, and a noted ama¬ 
teur bullfighter. 

He is a true son of the South, philosophical to the last 
degree. His native Andalusia with its snow-capped moun¬ 
tains, its rich black soil and its ancient cities has taught 
him its own calm, unhurried outlook on life. 

“You waste so much time, you Americans, in the pur¬ 
suit of money making ...” he says to me sometimes. It 
is so much better to know how to enjoy the money one 
has, than to spend one’s life trying to get more. What 
does it lead to? Only to unnecessary worries and fruitless 
efforts, and no time to cultivate the art of living until it 

is too late.” 

Well, I have at least cultivated that art, and it has re¬ 
paid me richly for through it I have had all the best things 
in my life. The vast fortune I once enjoyed has dwindled 
away; the two Empires in each of which I had so bril¬ 
liant a social position no longer exist; Death has taken 
from me many of those I love. 

Yet I can honestly say that I am happy; that it has all 
been worth while. 

Villa Sanchis , 

Biarritz , 

June, 1936 
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